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PREFACE. 



The following pages are an attempt to define the place 
which Cobden holds in the political and economical 
history of this country, and to explain the attitude 
which he took on most of the leading topics of his 
time. Some of these topics are accomplished facts ; 
others are still debateable questions, though they are 
in process of settlement, and, as I believe, in the direc- 
tion which he indicated. I have a further purpose in 
this publication; that of adding my contribution to 
the memory of the wisest and most farsighted states- 
man whom this country, fertile as it has been in great 
men, has produced. And I wish also to state my 
own convictions, gathered mainly from my long and 
familiar intercourse with Cobden, on certain public 
questions. 

A near connexion between his family and mine 
brought about that I knew Cobden intimately from 
my youth. They who had similar advantages will 
bear me out when I say that Cobden was ready to 
speak upon every topic of public interest, and that his 
knowledge of facts was as remarkable as the clearness 
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with which he interpreted the moral or political sig- 
nificance of events. A diligent reader and an acute 
observer, he was possessed in the highest degree of 
that inductive faculty which enables a few men to 
grasp great principles, and of that logical precision 
which endows a few more with the power of deter- 
mining the true relations of any public event. With 
those who believe that the highest political sagacity 
consists in negotiating the terms of a compromise, the 
precision and breadth of Cobden's opinions is always 
mistaken for narrowness. This is the charge which the 
Trimmer always alleges against the man of strong and 
deep convictions. It is probable that the advocate of 
compromises performs a very useful function in the 
economy of political action, but he has no field for his 
operations unless rival opinions are also advocated with 
energy. It is certain that every contest between 
privilege and freedom produces its Halifax, who is 
distrusted by both parties, but who generally contrives 
to secure the advantages of the situation. 

I have attempted to illustrate, as far as the materials 
before me allow, the position which Cobden took on 
the several subjects treated of in the following pages. 
These materials consist of his writings and speeches. 
The former were collected and published soon after his 
death by Mrs. Cobden, the latter were edited under 
the joint superintendence of my friend Mr. Bright and 
myself. A third source of information is his corre- 
spondence, which was exceedingly copious. A selection 
of this correspondence is happily in course of publi- 
cation. Cobden was among the best of letter writers, 
for he wrote with the greatest fluency, clearness, and 
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vivacity. A letter of his gave one all the impressions 
of an animated conversation. 

I have relied to an extent which it is obviously 
impossible to define on the many conversations which 
I had with him on the various topics discussed below. 
I do not pretend to have stated his views with the pre- 
cision which he would have given them had he written 
about them himself. They who care to criticise what 
I have written will no doubt discover many points of 
attack in my exposition. There are occasions on which 
I have expressed a difference between Oobden's opinions 
and my own, though the occasions are rare and com- 
paratively unimportant. But I am not conscious of 
having modified the impressions which I received from 
the long teaching which he gave me when I attempt to 
show what he believed to be necessary and expedient 
for his country, and how he has assisted in the growth 
of Public Opinion, 

It was necessary, in order to indicate the changes 
which have come over this Opinion, to consult the 
arguments employed by the Press, especially that of 
the time when Cobden's views were subjected to the 
ordinary criticism with which public men are assailed. 
Naturally I have made the fullest reference to the 
arguments of the Times. It is well known that 
Cobden wished that political and literary criticism 
were not anonymous. There are many good reasons 
in favour of such a change. The writer of an anony- 
mous article is strongly tempted to be careless and 
unfair. He can and often does assail a public reputation 
— the English press is as a rule scrupulously careful 
in avoiding all allusion to private character — unjustly, 
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intemperately, and with impunity ; for an anonymous 
writer knows but little of his craft if he does not under- 
stand how to make dark insinuations. Even when he 
is called to account for the misstatement of facts, the 
editor of the paper can relegate the disclaimer to an 
obscure corner of his issue. In literary criticism again, 
anonymous writing too frequently gives evidence that 
the author of the article has never read the book which 
he reviews, and occasionally is so fulsome in its laud- 
ation as to suggest the worst suspicions of reciprocal 
praise. 

But the advantages of anonymous political and 
literary criticism far outweigh the disadvantages. So 
much do they outweigh them that one regrets that, of 
late years, the world has been informed about many of 
the persons who write for, and nearly all those who 
manage, the London press. But if such writing ceases 
to be anonymous, it will either lose its liveliness, or 
engender strong personal animosities. Few Englishmen 
would, I imagine, care to see the system of the French 
press introduced among us, with its brag, its mendacity, 
its malignity. It is one thing to be attacked by a 
system, a company, a joint-stock proprietary, another 
to be always jostling against a man who gets his living 
by disparaging your reputation, and distorting your 
utterances. 

Besides, it is a supreme advantage to be informed at 
any given moment of the precise value or popularity 
of your opinions, and to be instructed in the line of 
attack which can be made on them. I have assumed 
throughout these pages that this is the policy adopted 
by the most considerable paper in England on all 
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unsettled political topics. Of course it does so only on 
those which are unsettled. On all matters which bear 
on public and private morals, it reflects with fidelity 
the traditional ethics of the English character. The 
anonymous press may powerfully contribute to the 
maintenance of such a character. A high standard of 
commercial and public honour are of comparatively 
little social significance in an individual ; but they have 
a great force when they are seen to be the habit of a 
great newspaper. I have alluded below to the memor- 
able case of Bogle versus Lawson. The moral effect of 
such a trial in the case of an individual would have been 
hardly perceptible ; it rose to the dignity of a national 
act when it was undertaken by the Times. In what 
I say therefore of this paper, I am merely referring to 
its attitude on controverted political topics, and am 
treating it as an important register of current opinion. 
It is plain that it would wholly cease to perform this 
function if the opinions expressed in its leading articles 
came to be considered merely as the personal views of 
their several writers. 

There is however another motive before me in publish- 
ing this volume. Cobden was during his life reputed to 
be the founder of a political party, which got the name of 
the Manchester school of politicians. The leading tenets 
of this school were very successfully travestied during 
his life. It was described as being a peace-at-any-price 
party, — as the party of sordid manufacturers, who were 
intent on nothing but their own gains, and who were 
ready to sacrifice labour to capital, as unenglish, and 
eager to Americanise our institutions, as enemies of 
the great British Empire, as contemptuous towards 
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culture, and Philistine in its enjoyments, as delighting 
to set class against class, as animated with the bitterest 
feelings against landlords and farmers. My readers will 
find these several charges referred to in the subse- 
quent pages, and I hope refuted. 

The school which Cobden — I will not say founded, 
for all who have assisted the solid progress of good 
government and national prosperity have belonged to 
it, but — strengthened, affirmed that freedom was the 
natural condition of the individual, and that restraint 
must always be justified in order to be defended. In 
the presence of an outrageous and ruinous wrong, the 
old Corn Law, it assailed the principle of protection to 
agriculture with irresistible force. But it was the 
accident of a fact which caused the assault to be 
made on this position. It attacked every kind of pro- 
tection, on the ground that the assistance given to one 
interest was an injury, a restraint, an indefensible 
control on other interests, which were depressed, im- 
poverished, and dwarfed in consequence. The pro- 
moters of this doctrine knew very well that the order- 
liness and control which law imposes are the guarantees 
of personal liberty ; but they understood by the bene- 
ficent operation of law that government or order which 
protects all equally, not that which gives a licence or 
advantage to a few at the expense of the rest of society. 
Every man is benefited by the police of justice, a section 
only is benefited by privilege. 

Commercial freedom, i. e. the right of each individual 
to employ his labour innocently to his best advantage, 
and to spend the produce of his labour in the best 
market which his discretion and opportunities give 
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him, is only one form of the great struggle for social 
freedom. If the Legislature of this country, like a 
grand jury, executed a high trust on the principle that 
it would award to the best of its judgment fair and 
equal law, just and impartial taxation to all, it would, 
as far as the result is concerned, be unimportant 
whether it were elected by millions or by hundreds. 
It is sufficiently manifest that it does not do so ; and 
though the British Legislature is perhaps as fair 
as any which can be found, it is perfectly notorious 
that it has throughout the greater part of its history 
assisted or recognised those interests only which 
have been represented in it. Hence the legitimate 
demand for an extended franchise, on the ground 
that the existing mechanism of government is not 
equitable. 

Men are pretty well agreed as to the morals of 
Christianity, but they differ hopelessly as to its dogmas, 
as to its best form of government, as to its relation to 
secular interests. If they could effect a compromise on 
these topics, they could formulate such a common 
Christianity as might be taught in national schools. 
But no reasonable person believes that they can. Hence 
the protection which the Legislature practically accords 
to one theory about the relation of religion to secular 
interests in the maintenance of a State Church, is a 
restraint on freedom, and the disciples of Cobden's 
school claim religious equality as a right which it is 
unsafe and unfair to refuse. It is true that the demand 
for such an equality may at times appear a sentiment. 
But when it is seen that a great public duty, the 
genuine education of the people, becomes impracticable 
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under such circumstances, the demand for a change 
becomes urgent. 

Instances like these could be extended and multiplied. 
The only real answer which can be made to such claims 
is the doubt as to whether the demand can safely 
be granted, and whether the concession of freedom on 
these and similar topics may not lead to disorder and 
anarchy. The answer to this doubt is partly derived 
from the facts of experience, partly from the reason of 
the case. Disorder and anarchy have • generally, in the 
history of social civilisation, arisen from no other cause 
than the excesses, the arrogance, the conspiracies of a 
privileged class. Occasionally they have ensued from 
the revenge which has been taken by a liberated and 
insulted people, when it suspects with more or less 
reason that the yoke will be imposed on it anew. 
Democracies have crushed oligarchies remorselessly, 
but only when they have been stimulated to vengeance 
by intolerable wrong. It is almost superfluous to say 
that the civilisation of Greece, of Rome, and of Medieval 
Italy was destroyed or arrested by the ambition and 
violence of aristocratical parties. I do not say that the 
distribution of power is a preventive of the excesses of 
power, but experience has shown that it makes the 
excess increasingly difficult. Nor can it be asserted 
that every stage of society is equally able to use 
political power discreetly. A king was necessary in 
order to recover and further civilisation in the Middle 
Ages, and a church like that of Rome was necessary 
also, during the same epoch, in order to form a check 
to the despotism of kings. But we all know that both 
monarch and pope became mischievous when they -had 
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done their work, and that England in the sixteenth 
century was immeasurably worse off than it had been in 
the fourteenth. 

To say that a transfer of power from a limited class 
or order to a popular vote is merely a transfer of the 
forces which govern society, and that under such cir- 
cumstances men are just as certainly controlled as 
they were before the change was effected, is a truism. 
Society exists by the control which it exercises over 
men, and there is no guarantee for liberty except by 
order and law, which are essentially coercive. But 
the question is, under what circumstances is the control 
of society most generous, because it is least oppressive, 
least unfair ? It appears to me that there can be but 
one answer to this. It is that form of government in 
which political power is most widely distributed, in 
which opinion, except of course that which denies the 
fundamental principles of morality, is least of all co- 
erced, and in which neither disabilities are inflicted, nor 
privileges conferred by law. Except during a few years 
of Queen Anne's reign, when a standing quarrel with 
the Commons led it to reject the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill, I cannot discover any period in which the 
House of Lords, in its legislative capacity, has effected 
any reform whatever for the English people. I am 
now speaking of those reforms which the wiser men 
of both traditional parties in Great Britain acknow- 
ledge to have been expedient, or just, or necessary. 

It is not easy for the majority in any country, go- 
verned by such a system of popular election as our own, 
to inflict a wrong by law, because they are themselves 
the objects of the law which they enact. It is easy to 
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discover numerous examples of wrong inflicted by a 
government which is administered at the discretion of 
a narrow section in the community. It is not easy to 
discover the means by which a popular government can 
oppress or injure any particular interest in the com- 
munity, because it is invariably the case that such an 
interest has a very effective representation in the 
majority. But the social history of this country 
swarms with illustrations of the contrary facts, of the 
manner in which interests which have been fortunate 
enough to appropriate power to themselves have used 
such power for the systematic injury of their fellow 
countrymen. 

Take for example the case of an organisation which 
is at present causing considerable alarm in many per- 
sons' minds, and, in the opinion of some writers and 
speakers, is threatening many important national in- 
dustries with subversion, or at least with impoverish- 
ment. I allude to the combination of workmen for 
the sake of obtaining higher wages. Whether such 
combinations have had this result, is, I think, proble- 
matical, notwithstanding the very general impression 
among artisans, that wages have been increased by 
the action of those associations. Even if they have 
done so, (unless people fall into the exploded error, that 
the more money they have the richer they are, what- 
ever the worth of the money may be,) it is manifest 
that a general rise in wages, unless it were assisted 
by some economy of labour, would produce an exactly 
equivalent effect on prices, and that the labourer would 
be no better off after his efforts had been successful. 

* 

A trade-union, then, if it achieve its end in the direc- 
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tion or object which it purposes, must affect some 
favoured classes of labour only, and cannot be generally 
beneficent, though it must be allowed that the ad- 
vocates of trade-unions invariably contemplate the 
extension of the system to every kind of labour. But 
if the combination produced all the evils which are said 
to belong to it, or to be hereafter consequent from 
it, it has two justifications. There is no more reason 
why men should not enter into a labour partnership, 
and enact bye-laws adverse to those who do not join 
it, than that men should not subscribe their capital 
to form a bank, and decline to transact business with 
those who are not their partners, or than that pro- 
fessions like the bar and medicine should not be per- 
mitted to maintain the stringent regulations, by which 
they surround professional practice. Still less is there 
any reason why those who attempt to enforce their bye- 
laws should be visited by the exceptional terrors of law, 
unless it be shown that there is something in the 
position of an artisan which renders it just that he 
should be made liable to a control from which the 
professional and trading-classes are free. It is a 
maxim that where combination is possible, competi- 
tion does not operate, and the experience which all 
men have of the facts bears out the maxim. 

It may be confidently stated that, considered as 
matters of abstract right or expediency, the justice and 
soundness of Cobden's views have seldom been ques- 
tioned by politicians of respectable character and average 
abilities. Reasons were alleged against concession to his 
views during the course of his public career, and reasons 
are now alleged against the acceptance of some of 
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those reforms which he recommended, but did not live 
to see in practice. But it may be affirmed, beyond 
controversy, that no man has ever leavened the public 
opinion of England more thoroughly and more exten- 
sivelv than he did, that no man has familiarised his 
countrymen more fully with principles which were once 
considered paradoxes. It is allowed that on many 
subjects, the views which were once bitterly assailed or 
mercilessly ridiculed as they were first promulgated 
by him, are now adopted and avowed without hesita- 
tion or gainsaying. 

Cobden acted with the Liberal party. But he was 
not a partisan. From the beginning of his career to 
its close, he declared himself willing to accept reforms 
from all hands. It is easy to see why he acted with 
the Liberal party, for the nation has obtained every 
improvement in law and finance, every development of 
civil and religious freedom, every concession to justice 
and equity from those administrations which have been 
brought into power by the Liberal party. It is true 
that in many cases these reforms have been granted 
slowly, grudgingly, and imperfectly. But there will 
not be, and cannot be, any reaction from a genuine 
Liberalism. It is only when a government which has 
been brought into power by liberal opinion, plays false 
with its principles, or declines to develope its policy, 
or makes ignoble alliances, or affronts the convictions 
of those who have made it what it is, that the pro- 
gress of liberal opinion is arrested, and its vigour is 
paralysed. 

Oxford, Oct. 2, 1873. 
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COBDEN AND POLITICAL OPINION. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PARLIAMENT OF 1841. 

Cobden's entrance into Parliament occurred at a crisis 
of political feeling. The great flood of enthusiasm 
which carried the Reform Bill of 1832, and which 
had given the Whigs a long tenure of power, had 
ebbed. The public had gradually come to the con- 
clusion that Lord Melbourne was a politician without 
convictions, the most serious imputation which can be 
uttered against the reputation of a statesman. The 
Administration was branded with the charge of nepo- 
tism, and apparently with justice. The finances of 
the country were in a desperate condition. There had 
been an annual deficit, and in the summer of 1841 
the revenue was two-and-a-half millions less than the 
expenditure. The principles of taxation were hardly 
understood by any man. When the public knows 
nothing of political economy, it is almost certain to 
ascribe a failing income to the maladministration of 
Government. 

V 
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The manufacturing districts were suffering from 
the direst distress. Some of the most important in- 
dustries were struggling for existence, others were 
almost paralysed. Of course contradictory causes were 
assigned for these serious and menacing facts. Some 
said that the manufacturers had glutted the market. 
Others averred that the industry of the country was 
in course of being annihilated by the competition of 
cheap foreign labour. Meanwhile the condition of the 
labouring classes was being rapidly deteriorated, and 
discontent was general. As is customary, when the 
community knows nothing of the laws by which the 
industrial forces of society are governed and directed, 
the working classes imagined that they would discover 
a remedy for the miseries under which they laboured, 
by a fundamental change in the political institutions 
of the country. It was the least fault in the Charter 
that its political purposes were crude and premature, 
or that under good government and a sound system of 
finance they would be superfluous and inconvenient. 
The Chartism of 1841 was compromised by economical 
fallacies which, had they been accepted as a course of 
policy, would have been simply destructive. 

These delusions were the consequence of the unre- 
formed Parliament. The nation had been kept in a 
state of political infancy, and when it was suddenly 
emancipated, it fell into the natural error of child- 
hood, that, namely, of believing that a Government 
can be, and should be, characterised by energetic 
beneficence. It is only by very slow degrees that 
nations arrive at the knowledge that the functions 
of government are limited to administration and 
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defence, and that no Government can, without risk 
of serious injury, assume the duty of arbitrating 
between contending interests. Again, it is only by 
very slow degrees that Governments can resist the 
flattery which assigns them such powers of action 
as can make nations virtuous, thriving, and happy. 
Thirty years ago nearly every class of society believed 
that the Government was bound to protect it, and 
it meant by protection, assistance against rivals, 
domestic and foreign. 

The Administration of Lord Melbourne had clung to 
office with a pertinacity which is utterly unintelligible 
to our habits of political action, and our familiar ideas 
of political morality. The Government had been 
defeated over and over again on questions of vital 
importance. Before it dissolved Parliament in June, 
1 841, it had been twice put into a decisive minority on 
a question of finance. The elections gave the Con- 
servative party an overwhelming majority, but the 
Government did not resign until it had been forcibly 
ejected from office by a non-confidence vote. Though 
it was perfectly well known that Parliament was 
adverse to the Ministers, a rumour was current, and 
was credited, that the Ministers would resort to the 
expedient of a second dissolution. It illustrates the 
habit of the period, when one finds no evidence which 
would prove that such a line of action would have 
been thought unconstitutional. 

The enemies of Lord Melbourne's Administration 
were under some impression that the Whigs intended to 
govern under the sanction of the Queen's personal 
preferences. Such kinds of administration had existed 
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in the days of George the Third, and the experience 
of the reformed Parliament was raw and incomplete. 
Hence the opposition inculcated a doctrine now familiar 
to us, that the monarch in a constitutional kingdom 
should be absolutely at the discretion of his or her 
advisers, and that Parliament (in this case the 
Commons) should define the advisers in question. It 
cannot, I think, be doubted, that the attitude of the 
Conservative party at this crisis, settled, and settled 
permanently, an important principle in the conduct 
of the constitution, and that this precedent was of 
infinite significance in the progress of constitutional 
Government. 

It is of course impossible to say whether the Whigs 
of 1841 had any purpose of using the Queen's personal 
friendship for the chiefs of their party, as a means 
for lengthening the tenure of their power. It is well 
known that there were grounds why the Queen should 
have preferred the services of men who had shown 
antagonism to the Orange party. Whatever may have 
been the faults of Lord Melbourne's Administration, 
it is certain that his loyalty to the Queen was sincere, 
generous, and chivalrous. It is equally certain that 
there were men who did not scruple to malign her, 
and that they were not unsupported. 

The fear, whether factious or sincere, that the Queen 
would suffer any personal feeling to stand in the way 
of such a change in the Administration as was demanded 
by the nation, was refuted instantly by facts. Many 
of the principal persons who were connected with this 
important crisis in the political history of the United 
Kingdom are still living, and the circumstances of the 
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case cannot be brought to light as yet. But, I conceive, 
that even at that time public men were well aware 
of the fact, that in this country there never is, or can 
be, a reversal of any precedent which confessedly assures 
the progress of constitutional liberty and political 
justice; that in this particular at least, the English 
nation has effectually assisted the growth of social 
civilisation ; and that, though the process by which 
necessary change is effected is very slowly developed, 
the process is a real and irreversible growth. There is 
no reason to doubt that the Queen was well acquainted 
with the situation ; there is even less reason to doubt 
that she was surrounded by advisers from both the 
great historical parties, who could inform her of the 
facts, and who would loyally assist the facts of which 
they informed her, by their own action. 

I have touched on this point, because the statement is, 
I think, necessary in order that the position of parties 
in 1 84 1 may be understood. But there is another topic 
which requires some attention, if one would wish to 
understand fully how the public mind was influenced 
at the same crisis. 

An imperative necessity, so imperative that neglect 
threatened social ruin, constrained the Government 
to make a radical change in the administration of relief 
to the destitute poor. The urgency and the magnitude 
of the case demanded thorough and speedy remedies. 
Of course pauperism is no natural product of modern 
civilisation, but is the outcome of mischievous laws, 
which have disgraced, and do disgrace, our statute- 
book. As long as these laws exist, pauperism will 
always grow, and will always need sharp and energetic 
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remedies. It is only to be regretted, that instead of 
palliating the consequence, we do not eradicate the 
cause. In 1841 hardly any one had discovered the 
cause. It was not to be expected that, even had the 
cause been known, any politician would have ventured 
on the surgery needed towards destroying it. 

I can well remember, when I was a boy, that my 
father pointed out to me farms on which the poor- 
rate absorbed all the rent of the land. I can remember 
instances of agricultural labourers who saved notable 
sums out of the allowances made to the fathers 
of large families under the old Poor Law. Had the 
system been continued, whole districts would have 
•been impoverished, and the country work-people would 
have been irremediably degraded. 

The new Poor Law was assailed with the greatest 
bitterness. No words were too hard for the authors 
and advocates of the measure. The workhouse test 
was considered to be the most revolting cruelty. The 
policy which demanded a separation of the sexes, even 
though the parties were married, as long as such 
persons occupied the workhouse, was looked on as 
an assault against the sacredness of the marriage tie. 
It was asserted with passionate vehemence that the 
poor had a right to employment, and that the parish 
was bound to find it for them. Fortunately for the 
nation these invectives did not induce statesmen to 
retrace their steps, or accept that dangerous doctrine, 
from which communism is the inevitable consequent, 
that the state is bound to find work for its unemployed 
labourers. The ministry of Sir Robert Peel continued 
the system which Lord Melbourne had instituted. 
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Foremost in the attack on the new Poor Law was 
the Times newspaper. Though this paper had the 
widest circulation of the whole London press, it was 
by no means as influential as it became a few years 
afterwards. It was eminent, however, for the pains 
with which it collected accurate news, and for the 
prudence with which its literary managers preserved 
their incognito. The attacks of the Times had begun 
to be formidable, its defence of a statesman and his 
policy was soon found to be exceedingly valuable. 
But when Sir Robert Peel expressed his acknowledg- 
ments to this paper for the service which it had 
rendered him, during the period of that political 
diplomacy which culminated in the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, the Times was able to boast, that its 
services to the Minister were granted on public 
grounds only, and that no person, external to the 
proprietors, had ever yet broken into the privacy of 
the editor's room. 

The Times rose to the position of the leading 
London journal, and thenceforward held an uncon- 
tested position, mainly from an act which is without 
a parallel in the annals of journalism, whether one 
considers its boldness, its gallantry, or its singular 
usefulness. One of its foreign correspondents detected 
or gave notice of the most gigantic fraud which had 
yet been attempted in the experience of society. 
The parties to this fraud were persons in great 
repute, of high social standing, and of abundant 
resources. They attempted, by means of forged 
circular notes, to defraud a number of foreign bankers. 
So skilful were these forgeries, that the clerks of 
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Messrs. Glyn and Co., whose circular notes had been 
imitated, were hardly able to detect the imitation 
of their genuine paper. So matchless was the 
effrontery of these scoundrels, that, when the Times 
exposed the villainy, one of the confederates, Bogle, 
commenced an action for defamation against the 
printer of the newspaper. No pains and expense 
were spared on the part of the Times to collect the 
evidence necessary in order to justify the libel. For 
nearly a year the attorney of the newspaper was 
abroad, collecting all the facts which bore on the 
case. At last, after Bogle had vainly endeavoured 
to hurry on the trial before the evidence was matured, 
and just about the time at which Lord Melbourne's 
Ministry was ejected from office, the great case of 
Bogle v/Lawson was tried, and resulted in the gift 
of a farthing damages to the plaintiff. 

The Times now obtained, as it deserved, the position 
of the leading journal in the commercial world. It 
appears at the same time to have stereotyped its 
peculiar policy, that namely, of waiting on events, of 
putting itself into constant opposition as long as 
political changes were merely advocated, of slowly 
acquiescing in them when they became inevitable, and 
of ignoring its previous hostility when they became 
accomplished facts. 

The Times was by no means the most vituperative 
of the political newspapers. But the language of 
its leading articles would not be endurable to any 
reader at the present time. On July 15, 1841, it 
compares Lord Howick on the hustings, to ' a dying 
rattlesnake, darting out its venomous tongue with 
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futile malignity against its destroyers/ In our 
day, most newspaper writers know more of natural 
history, and are more courteous to their victims. 
The style of writing, of which a specimen has been 
quoted, now lingers only in American newspapers. 
But the chief figures of speech are reserved for the 
dissenting ministers who met at Manchester in June . 
in order to remonstrate against the Corn Laws. The 
mildest epithet employed against them is that of 
Jacobin. 

Before the downfall of the Melbourne Ministry, the 

Times was not bitter against the Whig Administration. 

It was taken to task in April for having quoted with 

approbation a story of some Conservative who declined 

to support an association for the maintenance of his 

own principles, on the ground ' that when one gets rid 

of one set of scoundrels, we have another set in their 

room/ On the same occasion it praises the Nottingham 

Chartists, and speaks contemptuously of both Lord 

John Russell and Sir Robert PeeL Just at that time, 

however, Mr. Walter was seeking the suffrages of the 

Nottingham electors, and though the editor of the 

Times was impersonal, its proprietor was not. Mr. 

Walter's seat at Nottingham was not secured at the 

general election. His relations with this constituency 

were commented on with characteristic relish by Mr. 

O'Connell. When, on June 4, the Melbourne Ministry 

was put into a minority of one, on a no-confidence 

vote, and the Government recommended a dissolution, 

the Times became powerfully Conservative. At first, 

indeed, it did not pretend to defend the sliding scale, 

but charged the system with ' working injuriously, and 
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with occasionally humiliating frauds.' But it will not 
write them down, because it ' is disgusted at the Corn 
Laws being mixed up with the trickery of ministers/ 
But as soon as ever the League, fortified by the return 
of Mr. Cobden to the House, began to work ener- 
getically against the system, the Times attacked the 
League, and its Coryphaeus, as it called Cobden, with 
excessive bitterness. These attacks continued till the 
gradual conversion of Sir Robert Peel made the repeal 
of the Corn Laws an accomplished fact. 

The feud — if it can be so called — between Mr. 
Cobden and the Times, lasted long after the first 
occasion of the quarrel. It is singular that this paper 
nourishes personal animosities against those who have 
attacked it, or disparaged it. It never forgave O'Connell. 
The contempt with which Cobden treated its morality 
was a permanent cause of offence, and the dispute 
between the Statesman and Mr. Delane left lasting 
memories in the editor's mind. 

In my opinion, Mr. Cobden erred in undervaluing this 
remarkable political instrument. It is the first business 
of politicians to form an estimate of the forces which 
are arrayed against their opinions, and perhaps of the 
arguments by which these forces are sustained. It 
was not indeed Cobden s practice to interpret a course 
of political action by the question whether its com- 
pletion ' lay within the range of practical politics/ and 
it is fortunate for the progress of social civilisation that 
he was undeterred from ventilating a theory, because 
the public mind was unprepared to accept it. They 
who had the benefit of his friendship and his expe- 
rience recognised as his most marked characteristic a 
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conscientiousness on all political questions which was 
perfectly fearless, and a sagacity and a prescience which 
are never accorded except to those who shape their 
public life by an unflinching rule of political integrity. 
But even to such rare persons it is of supreme use to 
know what is at any given time the precise value of 
the opinions they announce in the minds of that in- 
fluential part of the public which gives its cue to 
' the leading journal/ or takes its colour, as the case 
may be, from the same publication. Errors in judg- 
ment are not of course so serious as errors about the 
forces arrayed against a judgment. But however wise 
and right the judgment may be, they are still 
errors, and the misconceptions which such errors induce 
are vexatious and misleading. 

The Free Trade party in the Parliament of 1841 was 
exceedingly weak. They had succeeded in winning 
Stockport, Stoke upon Trent, Brighton, and Gloucester 
at the general election, but their prospect of carrying 
the reform which they contemplated was by no means 
cheering. Mr. Charles Villiers could number about 
120 supporters to an annual motion which he made 
on the subject. I was informed by Sir William Clay 
that this motion was once his own, but that he surren- 
dered it to Mr. Villiers, and adopted as his political 
client the motion against Church rates. 

It is true that the minority which was hostile to the 
Corn Laws was very intelligent and clear. When Lord 
Melbourne's ministry was defeated in the Lords on 
the t Corn Law question, a protest of # singular ability 
was inserted in the Lords' Journals, under the signature 
of the Duke of Sussex and other peers. There was no 
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period since the first enactment of the Corn Laws in 
which persons of great reputation were not found who 
gave all the force of their abilities and characters to the 
cause of free trade. But nothing seemed more hopeless 
than the struggle. Not only had Sir Bobert Peel come 
into office with a clear majority of 90, but he was 
reputed to have owed his success with the country 
to his opposition to the fixed duty of Lord John 
Russell. His majority was even greater, if the number 
of votes cast for his Government be considered. Nearly 
530,000 electors voted for his supporters, while the 
Ministry, notwithstanding the advantage of being in 
office when the contest took place, (a far more impor- 
tant element in a general election at that time than 
it is now) polled only a little more than 273,000 votes.* 
The forces which gave Sir Robert Peel so de- 
cided a majority were those of the landowners, the 
clergy of the establishment, the farmers, and the 
Chartists. The landowners believed that their rents 
were imperilled by the action of the Free Trade party. 
The clergy of the establishment were influenced partly 
by a similar reason, partly by their dislike of the 
latitudinarian principles, ascribed truly or falsely to 
the Whig government. Besides, the Oxford move- 
ment was not yet unpopular, for it was as yet pro- 
fessedly loyal to the Anglican establishment, and the 
Times supported this movement by every means in 
its power. The farmers were intensely hostile to the 
advocates of free trade in corn, and it was reported 
at the time that the loss of the counties to the Liberal 
party was due to the operation of the Chandos clause. 

* Times, July 31. 
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The hostility of the Chartists was partly exhibited 
against the economical reforms of the Whigs, and espe- 
cially against the new Poor Law, partly against what 
was supposed likely to ensue from the cheapening of 
corn. The Chartist organisation included most of the 
artisans in the large towns, and was formidable by its 
zeal and activity. Ostensibly its purpose was po- 
litical reform. But it is a maxim in politics, that no 
movement can rouse the mass of the people unless.it 
be connected with, and is held to be the means of 
effecting, a notable amelioration in the material con- 
dition of the working classes. The points in the 
people's Charter were a mere mask, under which great 
economical changes were threatened and expected. It 
is almost superfluous to say that they who coquetted 
with the Chartist on the hustings, or in the canvass, 
never intended to grant a single point in the Charter, 
and still less to concede any of those objects for the 
ultimate acquisition of which the Charter was intended 
to be an instrument. In the early days of the agita- 
tion against the Corn Laws, the Chartists gave more 
trouble to the advocates of free trade than any other 
class of the community. 

On the other hand, the mercantile classes were gene- 
rally favourable to an amendment in the revenue 
laws. The Nonconformists were similarly minded. The 
manufacturers of the north of England repudiated 
protection to their own industry, for they knew well 
enough that a protected industry is certaiu to be de- 
barred from a foreign market. The Dissenters had 
not yet forgotten that they had been reluctantly 
emancipated, and the line between them and the 
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adherents of the Anglican Church was still drawn 
sharply. They were still marked with the badge of 
inferiority, were still liable to imposts which were 
more offensive than onerous, and were still excluded from 
important civil rights. It is almost superfluous to 
say that an established church is invariably on the 
side of privilege, and that the sympathies of those 
other ecclesiastical organisations whose members buy 
their liberty by disabilities are always given to the 
advocates of progress and change. It will be seen in 
time to come, whenever an absolute equality between 
sects is effected, whether the enfranchised sects keep 
alive a traditional loyalty to the agencies by which 
they have been liberated, or are insensibly led into that 
conservatism, or at least acquiescence in customary 
institutions, towards which religious systems generally 
tend. It is, I think, clear to present experience, that 
the various dissenting bodies are far less sympathetic 
with measures of social and political reform at this 
time than they were thirty years ago, and there is 
reason to believe that the causes which ordinarilv 
operate upon those who are relieved from disadvan- 
tages and disabilities will be furnished with no exception 
from the Nonconformists of the future. 

' To expect/ says Adam Smith, ' that the freedom 
of trade should ever be entirely restored in Great 
Britain, is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana 
or Utopia should ever be established in it/ Forty 
years after this prediction was penned, the merchants* 
petition was presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
and accepted as the authoritative exposition of a 
policy which should be adopted in practice as 
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soon as ever financial exigencies permitted Sixty 
years afterwards the organisation which finally over- 
threw protection was fully formed, and was steadily 
pressing onward to victory. This victory necessi- 
tated the acceptance of another theory of finance. 
Previously, industry was made to wait on the neces- 
sities of the Exchequer, and the means which might 
be adopted, with greater or less wisdom, in order to 
satisfy these necessities. As a consequence, industry 
and invention were crippled in a thousand ways. Taxes 
were laid on production which effectually thwarted the 
energies of industrial agents, as well as curtailed the 
power of purchase which the consumer might have 
possessed. But after the principle of free trade was 
adopted it became necessary to make finance wait on 
industry, and to extract a revenue — soon proved to be 
elastic and increasing — from the growing resources 
of the general community, and from its power of 
consumption. 

La the days of the great economist, the landowners 
were indifferent, or at least comparatively so, to the 
assistance of protective laws, while the mercantile and 
manufacturing classes were passionately attached to 
these treacherous and delusive props. The condition 
of Great Britain, as far as regards the principal in- 
dustrial classes in the community, was very like that 
of the United States, where the western farmers and 
southern cotton-growers are advocates of free trade, 
while the Pennsylvanian coal and iron masters, and 
the New England manufacturers, are the stur- 
diest partisans of strictly protective tariffs. It is 
important to point out the causes of that change of 
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feeling which led to the agitation against the Corn 
Laws. 

The English legislature had long controlled the trade 
in food. The readers of Adam Smith are acquainted 
with the sketch which he gives of the various Acts 
by which the mercantile intercourse of England with 
foreign nations had been regulated, and with the real 
or affected motives which governed Parliament in its 
enactments. But during a considerable part of the 
eighteenth century this country was visited by a 
series of abundant harvests. Between the years 1 700 — 
1 768, the price of wheat reached fifty shillings and 
upwards only six times. Between 1769 — 1846, it fell 
below this price only thirteen times. Hence, in the 
days during which Adam Smith was gathering his in- 
ductions, the landowners strove to keep up the price 
of corn, by granting a bounty on its exportation. 
After his work was published a series of deficient 
harvests commenced, the produce of the soil became 
insufficient for the wants of the population, and the 
landowner enhanced, or thought he enhanced, his rents 
by the sliding scale. 

During the epoch in which this country exported 
corn, it was plainly to the advantage of the land- 
owner that there should be as free a trade as possible 
in foreign commodities. An exporting nation always 
deals in the best market when it has the fullest 
possible list of objects against which to exchange its 
exports ; deals in the worst when it stints the number 
of articles which it can purchase. Nothing proves 
more clearly how deficient a nation is in economical 
science, than the fact that, having the discretion of 
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regulating its own financial system, and carrying on a 
considerable export trade, it suffers itself to be limited 
in its choice of a foreign market in order to assist 
the manufacturer who produces for home consumption. 
Such a concession to the manufacturer has character- 
ised the financial policy of the United States, of 
France, and of our own colonies, and in each case the 
interests of the whole community have been sacrificed 
to the sophistries of traders and manufacturers. 

Again, in the days of Adam Smith the fallacy which 
governs the fiscal system of the countries referred to 
above, influenced the mind of the English manufacturer. 
So inveterate was the delusion, that even in the face 
of facts Smith defended the Navigation Laws. He 
saw that they were indefensible in theory, but he con- 
ceived that they were assisting a great political necessity. 
But had he investigated the circumstances, he would 
have condemned those laws as conclusively as he did 
the East India Company's trade, and the monopolies 
of the home trade. He would have found that they 
neither aided the defence of the nation, nor enlarged its 
trade, nor strengthened its mercantile marine. Nothing 
shows how difficult it was in those days to disengage 
oneself from prejudice, than the fact that so acute a 
mind as that of Smith was possessed by a delusion 
which would not now impose on the tyros of 
Conservatism. 

The English manufacturers saw that the monopoly 
which a protective system gave them was an intel- 
ligible advantage. Whatever else it did, it gave them 
the sole possession of the home market, and precluded 
the foreigner from underselling them with their own 

c 
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countrymen. They were not far-seeing enough to 
detect that it hindered them from competing with 
the foreigner in his own market, and even from 
making their footing good in a common market. 
Hence, in so far as they could influence their Govern- 
ment, they attempted, under the machinery of the 
'mercantile' and 'colonial' system, to create for them- 
selves a privilege in such countries as they could 
bring within the reciprocities of mercantile diplomacy, 
under the so-called Commercial Treaties, of which that 
negotiated by Methuen with Portugal was the type ; 
or of which they could control the trade, as they did 
in the case of the Plantations. 

Had Adam Smith lived to see the developement of 
British industry, in the discoveries or inventions of 
Watt, Arkwright, Cartwright, and others, he would 
have discovered the reasons why the principles of 
free trade took hold on the minds of those very 
manufacturers who had hitherto opposed it. Those 
inventions rapidly made England the rival, and the 
successful rival, of all other manufacturing countries. 
Then came into play precisely the same motives which 
influenced the landowners of Smith's time to desire 
a free and wide foreign market. The manufacturers 
found that they were at a disadvantage in restricting 
the number of articles against which their goods 
could be exchanged. But of all restrictions the 
worst was that on the importation of corn. Countries 
which habitually produce more food than is requisite 
for the wants of their inhabitants, are precisely those 
in which a manufacturing community finds its largest 
and most willing body of customers. If they could 
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buy food they could sell goods. Nor was this all. 
The free importation of food would enable the manu- 
facturer to collect a larger number of hands for the 
industry in which he could engage them, to provide 
them with greater plenty, and to offer them the 
prospect of more regular, and therefore remunerative 
employment. The advocacy of free trade was not 
mere enthusiasm on the part of philanthropists who 
wished to see their own countrymen better off ; for en- 
thusiasm rarely influences a considerable percentage 
of societv, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances. In matters of finance and the regulation of 
trade, an intelligent self-interest or an unintelligent 
self-interest influences, as the case may be, those who 
maintain this or that kind of policy. It was an 
accident, and a very important accident, that the ad- 
vocates of free trade could point to natural justice, 
could dilate on the outrageous wrong of the system 
against which they arrayed themselves, and could 
prove that the change which they wished to bring 
about would be beneficent as well as just. But it is 
doubtful whether the justice of their cause would 
have made it successful, had it not been ultimately 
seen that the concession must be made. Again, it 
was an accident, and a very important accident, that 
the Potato Famine supervened on the agitation for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. But such an event 
would not have overset a just. law, any more than 
a season of qualified prosperity would have long 
endured an unjust or mischievous one. The real 
assistance which the incident gave against the law 
was, that it made that sudden which might have 

C 2 
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been dilatory, and precipitated a crisis which was 
impending. 

The summer of 1841 was a period of great com- 
mercial distress. Even if the character of those who 
testified to the facts had not been beyond suspicion 
of exaggeration, the circumstances were sufficiently 
patent. The population of most manufacturing towns 
was rapidly thinning, and the inhabitants who remained 
were in serious straits. Cobden stated that in the 
borough which he represented (Stockport) one house in 
every five was empty. Harrowing tales were told of 
the miserable poverty to which the factory operatives 
were reduced. It was affirmed that men had died at 
their looms from the exhaustion of famine. The 
Queen's Speech recognised the fact, and, inviting the 
attention of the Legislature to its causes, suggested 
an examination into the system of Corn Laws. It 
was known that the Government contemplated the 
substitution of an eight-shilling duty for the sliding 
scale. 

•The Anti-Corn-Law League, which was then in a 
youthful but vigorous existence under the leadership 
of Cobden, characterised a fixed duty as a fixed in- 
justice, though, as O'Connell affirmed of himself, when 
during the debate which led to the resignation of the 
Melbourne Administration he declared himself an un- 
compromising enemy of all taxes on food, they would 
have accepted the fixed duty temporarily as an instal- 
ment of justice. But it is not easy to see how the 
Whigs could have ventured on free trade. Lord 
Melbourne had stated that, in his opinion, a man who 
would propose a repeal of the Corn Laws was mad ; 
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and this avowal was conceived to be so positive, that 
the Duke of Wellington was able to twit him with 
abandoning his principles when he proposed the eight- 
shilling duty. They who, being wise after the event, 
charge the Melbourne Administration with inability 
to interpret what was necessary for the well-being 
of the country, forget that there always have been, 
and always will be, two classes of politicians. One 
of these classes administers affairs, the other initiates 
reforms. The two functions are rarely compatible, 
and have been rarely united. The difference between 
a wise and an unwise Administration consists in the 
intelligence with which a Government accepts the 
demonstration of those who initiate reform, but do 
not or cannot carry out their demonstration into 
practice. But for the Melbourne Administration to 
have proposed free trade in corn would not only, to 
judge from ordinary probability, have been to invite 
expulsion from office, but an ostracism which might 
be as prolonged as that which the Whig party en- 
dured from the death of Fox till the passage of the 
Reform Bill. A party will never forgive those leaders 
who render its accession to office improbable or 
remote. 

Sir Robert Peel has been charged with violating 
his pledges to his followers, because he carried the 
abolition of the Corn Laws in 1846. But he gave no 
pledge whatsoever. When he appeared in Parliament 
after the election of 1841, his rivals constantly 
charged him with having no policy. He was abso- 
lutely silent as to his intentions. No trick or taimt 
would make him show his hand. His tact was con- 
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summate. His measures, when he came to grapple 
with the difficulties before him, social and financial, 
might be criticised. The coarse and clumsy expedient 
of an Income Tax, its naked and flagrant injustice, has 
been and will be condemned, though to do Sir Eobert 
Peel right, he never contemplated its permanent re- 
tention, and would not have condescended under any 
extremity to the sophistries which have been alleged 
on its behalf. The belief which he honestly enter- 
tained, that much of the commercial distress of the 
time was due to the action of the banks, and the 
palliative which he devised in the Act of 1844, have 
been sufficiently discussed by every economist of 
repute. Fortunately, the ingenuity of the money 
market has discovered a remedy for the crude and 
pedantic provisions of the Bank Charter. 

But whatever may have been the value of Sir 
Robert Peel's measures, his administrative abilities 
were, I believe, the highest which have ever been 
exhibited. He came into office absolutely unfettered. 
He insisted on the fact at the very moment when the 
division which gave the coup de grdce to the Mel- 
bourne Ministry was about to be given. 'If/ he said, 
on September 27, 'I were bound to maintain the existing 
Corn Law in all its details, as a condition of agricul- 
tural support, I would not have it on those conditions/ 
He said this after O'Connell had uttered an unanswer- 
able invective against his party, the fierceness and 
eloquence of which must have strongly moved him. 
It was with a perfectly clear appreciation of the po- 
sition which Sir Robert Peel had voluntarily chosen, 
that Lord John Russell, at the conclusion of the same 
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debate, observed, that 'Sir Kobert Peel had no right 
to say that he was shackled and thwarted by party 
considerations, because it was clear that the party to 
which he belonged could not resist Liberal measures 
if he were to propose them/ If this was a sneer it 
was also a prophecy. 

Again, Sir Robert Peel had, and deserved to have, 
a reputation for perfect political integrity. He was 
undoubtedly influenced by the natural ambition of 
conscious power. That he had a profound insight 
into the causes of the crisis with which he had to 
deal cannot be maintained, for to maintain it would 
be to assert that all his earlier avowals on the question 
of free trade were a dishonest dissimulation of his 
convictions and his intentions, just as in the case of 
Catholic Emancipation. He believed that the Corn 
Laws were defensible, and on public grounds. Had 
he imagined, as Lord Stanley rashly and candidly 
avowed, that the object of the Corn Laws was to keep 
up prices, and so keep up rents, no language would 
be too strong for the condemnation of the attitude 
which he took on the subject. But Sir Robert Peel 
was not an economist. He did not understand the 
principles which had been demonstrated to exhaustion 
by a generation of thinkers. An admirable speaker, 
a consummate tactician, a ready debater, a man of un- 
impeachable probity and purity, he thought like a 
Conservative and wrote like a schoolboy. His vision 
was exceedingly narrow, and he gave the most erro- 
neous interpretations of current facts. He believed 
in over-production, and that over-production could be 
effected by the rivalry of bankers. He believed that 
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the distress of 1841 was caused by the reckless ad- 
vances of money-lenders and in the over-issue of 
convertible paper, and he imagined that he had 
discovered a perpetual remedy against commercial 
panics in his celebrated Act of 1844, though it has 
been proved to demonstration that the Act in question 
aggravates their severity, according to the predictions 
of the ablest thinkers on the currency. He gave the 
preference to a sliding scale over a fixed duty, on 
grounds so grotesque and crude that one is amazed 
that any statesman could believe and utter them. 
But no person who has given any study to the 
character of Sir Robert Peel could doubt that, how- 
ever open he might be to the influence of a fallacy, he 
was utterly incapable of deliberate sophistry. 

' I had adopted/ said Sir Robert Peel in his Memoirs, 
vol. ii. p. 99, 'at an early period of my public life, 
without, I fear, much serious reflection, the opinions 
generally prevalent at the time among men of all 
parties, as to the justice and necessity of protection to 
British agriculture. They were the opinions of Sir 
Henry Parnell, Mr. Ricardo, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Melbourne, as well as of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Huskisson. I had, however, 
been a willing party, both in 1828 and 1842, to the 
reductions which took place in the amount of pro- 
tection fixed by the Corn Law of 181 5, a law which 
was based on the assumption that wheat could not be 
profitably grown at a price less than 805/ But he 
adds, ' I had always refused to fetter the discretion of 
Government by any assurance that an amount of pro- 
tection should be steadily adhered to/ 
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In his Tamworth address of July, 1847 (and which 
is reprinted at length in the ' Apologia pro vita sua/ 
which goes under the name of his Memoirs, and which 
was published nearly seven years after his death, by 
his literary executors, Lord Stanhope and Mr. Card well), 
Sir Robert Peel recounts the reasons which led him 
to modify his views on free trade in corn. He speaks 
here of being influenced ' by the conflict of arguments 
on the principle of a restrictive policy/ ' by the many 
concurring proofs that the wages of labour do not vary 
with the prices of corn/ — a position which had been 
demonstrated by Adam Smith three quarters of a 
century before, and had been insisted on by nearly 
every economist and every advocate of free trade, — 
€ by the contrast presented in two successive periods 
of dearth and abundance in the health, morals, and 
tranquillity and general prosperity of the whole com- 
munity, by serious doubts whether in the present 
condition of the country cheapness and plenty are 
not ensured for the future in a higher degree by the 
free intercourse in corn, than by restrictions on its 
importation for the purpose of giving protection to 
domestic agriculture/ 'It has been weakened/ he 
continues, ' by the following considerations, which were 
in a great degree new elements in forming a judge- 
ment on this vital matter. The general repeal of 
prohibitory duties, and the recent application of the 
principles of free trade to almost all articles of import 
from abroad, made the Corn Laws an object of more 
searching scrutiny and more invidious comment, and 
narrowed the ground on which their defence could 
be maintained/ He then appeals to negative proof 
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from the refutation given to those anticipations of 
panic which were entertained in consequence of the 
changes which were made in the duties on salt and 
fresh meat, cattle and sheep. Under these it was sup- 
posed that the price of meat would fall to 3d. a pound. 
Here he gives a reason why he does not anticipate a 
decline in the prices of corn. ' There has appeared/ 
he says, 'of late a tendency to increase in the con- 
sumption of articles of subsistence much more rapid 
than the increase of the population/ Then he gives a 
f list of imports the increased consumption of which was 
noteworthy ; and concludes by stating that he ' saw no 
middle course between keeping the Corn Laws in- 
violate, and a measure involving their absolute repeal/ 

The Memoirs by which Sir Robert Peel purposed 
to vindicate his public character, (and which in my 
opinion so completely vindicate it, if we take one ground 
only, that of his manifest integrity and conscientious- 
ness, and his perfect freedom from any taint of sordid 
ambition,) give a different, but by no means a contra- 
dictory, account of the circumstances which led to 
his change of mind on the subject of agricultural 
protection. This account is to be gathered from 
the correspondence between the Prime Minister and 
Sir James Graham and Lord Heytesbury on the subject 
of the Irish Potato Famine. 

The earliest letter in this correspondence is from Sir 
Robert Peel to Sir James Graham, of the date of 
October 13, 1845. The Home Secretary had in- 
formed him of the disquieting rumours about the 
disease, which, with considerable exactness, was called 
the Potato Cholera. On this occasion he writes: *I 
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have no confidence in such remedies as the prohibition 
of exports, or the stoppage of the distilleries. The 
removal of impediments to import is the only effectual 
remedy/ Two days after he says : 'Interference with 
the due course of the laws respecting the supply of 
food is so momentous and so lasting in its consequences, 
that we must not act without the most accurate infor- 
mation/ The sentence is obscure and awkward, but 
it probably means that there ought to be no relaxation 
of the existing law unless the necessity for such a step 
were proved to demonstration. But on the same 
day he writes to Lord Heytesbury: 'The remedy is 
the removal of all impediments to the import of all 
kinds of human food, i. e. the total and absolute repeal 
for ever of all duties on all articles of subsistence/ Sir 
James Graham replies on the 1 8th, that ' It is useful to 
observe how the Almighty humbles the pride of nations/ 
(an euphemism, I presume, for his regret, that it might 
be necessary in the face of facts, and in consequence 
of a great national calamity, to repeal a law which 
was enacted in the interest of a few, and to the 
injury of the many) ; and on the 19th combats the 
idea that the Irish ports only could be opened, 
while protection should hold in Great Britain, since 
he foresees that the Government will offend the agri- 
culturists on one hand, and the free traders on the 
other, and so run the risk of missing the necessary 
Act of Indemnitv. 

Before the Cabinet met, on October 31, Sir Robert 
Peel sent Dr. Lyon Playfair and Mr. Lindley to Ireland, 
with a view to procuring accurate information on the 
facts of the case. These gentlemen confirmed the 
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worst suspicions. Besides, news of a similar kind came 
from various parts of England. In Lancashire the 
potato crop was at that time nearly as important 
as it was in Ireland. It was found out that the 
disease affected the whole of England, and the same 
information came from Scotland. It is well known 
that the Scottish Highlands, particularly the Hebrides, 
suffered nearly as much as those parts of Ireland 
did in which the disease was most disastrous. 

One cannot but regret to read, in Sir Robert Peel's 
Cabinet memorandum of November i, 'That in the 
event of great Irish distress there will be no hope 
of contributions from England for a mitigation of 
this calamity. Monster meetings, the ungrateful re- 
turn for past kindness, the subscriptions in Ireland to 
Repeal Rent and O'Connell Tribute will have disinclined 
the charitable here to make any great exertions for 
Irish relief/ Sir Robert was biassed by political 
partisanship. He remembered the Clare election too 
keenly, and the fierceness with which O'Connell had 
attacked his Government, and thereupon credited the 
English nation with a resentment of which it has 
always been incapable. It is superfluous to say that 
when the fact of the distress became known, men 
of all shades of opinion vied with each other in 
assisting Irish destitution. The English people is 
thoroughly permeated by one at least among Christian 
principles. It remembers no grudge, and forgets all 
enmities at the sight of genuine and helpless distress. 

Mistaken as Sir Robert Peel's estimate of English 
charity and English character was, it was wisdom 
itself compared with certain sentiments uttered by the 
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late Duke of Portland, in a letter addressed to the Prime 
Minister under date of November 2. 'Considering,' 
says his Grace, 'their conduct' (i.e. of the lower 
orders of the Irish), 4 I cannot think the Queens 
Government ought to show them any favour or give 
them assistance in any way. But if/ he adds, 'a 
subscription be got up — it would add much to its 
value if it appeared to be promoted by the great 
beneficed clergy in both countries, and those who 
have the reputation of bigoted attachment to the 
Established Church/ It is difficult to conceive 
more meanness and malignity than is contained in 
this passage. It is amazing that Sir Eobert Peel 
had so little consideration for his friend's reputation 
as to print it. 

Sir Robert Peel proposed, in the face of the sudden 
and overwhelming difficulties of the position, to throw 
open the ports at a shilling duty. But only three 
members of his Cabinet supported him. These, he 
informs us, were Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert. Much precious time was 
lost, and, as events proved, very many lives were 
sacrificed to the hesitation of the Cabinet. Sir Robert 
Peel informs us that he ventured on a very singular 
transaction. In concert with Sir James Graham, and 
through the house of Baring, he ' secretly purchased 
a large quantity of Indian corn/ 

The kind of arguments alleged by those who 
counselled delay was as follows. The Duke of Wel- 
lington feared 'that it would be found that this 
country would cease to be the desirable and sought- 
after market of the world, if the interests of agri- 
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culture should be injured by the premature repeal of 
the Corn Laws/ If this sentence has any meaning 
whatsoever, it suggests that the foreign trade of the 
country would decay as soon as ever its foreign 
trade was increased. It is not easy to see by what 
process the Duke arrived at the alarm which he 
professed. 

Mr. Goulbourn was more intelligible. He objects 
to any change on four principal grounds. His first 
and most elaborate argument refers to the attitude 
in which the members of the Government would 
stand as public men. His second is, that until 'the 
peculiar burdens on land' were adjusted, the amount 
of taxation to which it was liable (being as he said 
2S. &d. in the pound), it would be unfair to remove 
protection, and that there ought to be previously to, 
or simultaneously with the change, a new law of 
parochial settlement, a removal of the Land Tax, or 
the advantageous * facilitation ' of its redemption, a 
modification or repeal of the Malt Tax, and the 
lightening of the duties on the conveyance of real 
estate ; that some of these changes would be of serious 
effect on the public finances, and that the situation 
was full of difficulty. His third reason is, that the. 
British agriculturist ought to have protection against 
the competition of the foreigner, who not having the 
same charges on him, is, or ought to be, able to 
suppty articles at a cheaper rate. His fourth, and 
apparently his most important, is that the party must 
needs exist, in order to check the revolutionary 
effects of the Reform Bill, and the menace of unre- 
strained democracy. It would not be easy to collect, in 
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the space of a single letter, so much ignorance and 
presumption. 

Lord Stanley, who finally seceded from Sir Robert 
Peel's Ministry, and would take no part in its recon- 
struction, after Lord John Russell's abortive attempt 
to form an Adrninstration in December, took an easier 
course. He denied the existence of the distress alto- 
gether. In a somewhat similar way he was slow to 
admit the magnitude of the circumstances which 
characterised the Cotton Famine of 1863, as I heard 
at the time from Mr. Cobden. 

Sir Robert Peel has left it on record that he was 
prepared at first to propose that a new sliding scale 
should be adopted on the following principle. An 
eight-shilling duty should be levied on wheat — and on • 
other kinds of grain porportionately, when the price 
of the imperial quarter should stand at or below 515., 
and should decrease a shilling with every shilling of 
rise, and that this should be the scale for 1846. That 
the next year it should be 75. on 515., and so forth, 
the next 65. on the same value ; the plan proposing 
to extinguish the duty altogether in the course of 
eight years. He professes to have borrowed the idea 
from Ricardo.* 

How the difficulties which Sir Robert Peel found 
in his Cabinet were insuperable, how for reasons of 
patriotism and prudence he refused to advise a disso- 
lution, how he resolved to resign, how Lord John 
Russell undertook the task of forming an Administration 
and failed, how Sir Robert Peel was recalled, how 

* Something analogous to this plan may be found in Bicardo's 
works, Macculloch's edition, p. 493. 
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the distress which had to be met became more and 
more appalling, how the Corn Laws were cut up 
root and branch, how a disappointed and indignant 
party ejected Sir Robert Peel from office on an Irish 
Coercion Bill two days after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, how he foresaw this vengeance impending, how 
the Conservative party which he had formed was 
broken up by the rancorous malignity of those who 
would have wrecked the country rather than accept 
free trade, how Sir Robert Peel foresaw that revolu- 
tion was impending unless the restrictive policy were 
abandoned, how the Duke of Wellington justified 
the repeal by the apology which he first uttered in 
1828, 'that the King's (or Queen's) Government must 
be carried on', and how Sir Robert Peel was traduced 
dining the rest of his life by the most malignant 
hearts and the most unscrupulous tongues which ever 
sold themselves to a faction, are matters of familiar 
history and need not be commented on. 

I have dwelt on these particulars because it is 
essential to state them in order that my reader may 
recognise what were the forces against which Cobden 
had to contend in dealing with one of the great 
questions to which he dedicated the early part of 
his political career. It will be seen that at no period 
of the agitation were the economical reasons which 
Cobden alleged confronted by any arguments drawn 
from the science with which he was familiar. Pro- 
tection was treated as a compensation for peculiar 
burdens, as a stimulus to the investment of capital 
in the soil, as a condition without which the British 
farmer would be unduly weighted in the race of 
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foreign competition, as a means for guaranteeing the 
independence of the nation, as a state of things 
which, though it might not be justified on abstract 
grounds, was so habitual and familiar, that it could 
not be dealt with except by disturbing colossal and 
important interests. Some country gentlemen were 
candid enough to state that they could not pay the 
settled interests out of their estates if protection was 
tampered with, some admitted that the object of the 
Corn Laws was to raise prices and to raise rents, 
some imagined that protection was a barrier against 
democracy. Some, despairing of argument against 
the masters of argument, advised that the agitators 
should be put down by force. One farmer, a Mr. 
Chowler, publicly boasted that the farmers had all 
the horses and would ride them down. Cobden 
answered the fool according to his folly, and told 
him that they had all the asses too. 

Sir Robert Peel declined to dissolve at the crisis <^^r-^S } 
of December, 1845. He could have done so with ab- 
stract propriety, for it is a tradition in Administrations, 
though not I believe a very old tradition, that while 
a Government may dissolve a Parliament which has 
been elected under its predecessors, it is debarred from 
adopting this expedient with one which has been 
elected under itself. But Peel had three reasons for 
not adopting this course. He was sincerely anxious 
to do his duty by the Crown, and he was convinced 
that he should put the Queen into great difficulties 
if he advised a dissolution. Next, he tells us himself 
that he was convinced he could carry the measure of 
repeal, that he had never failed in what he had 

D 
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determined to undertake, and that he would not, if 
it were possible, fail in this. It is I think plain 
that he foresaw the insuperable difficulties which 
Lord John Kussell had in forming a Cabinet, and that 
he could not, except in very general terms, assure him 
of his support to whatever free -trade measures the 
Whigs might propose. And thirdly, he saw how 
difficult it would be for him to frame a policy with 
which to go to the country. How could he, he alleges, 
oppose certain persons (whom he names) at a general 
election, when the chief policy of those persons was 
exactly that which must under existing circumstances 
be his own. 

Had Sir Robert Peel gone to the country in the 
winter of 1845 with a free-trade policy, he must have 
identified himself with the Whigs. Had he gone 
with a protective policy, he would have been in a 
hopeless minority. It would have been discreditable 
to do the former, suicidal to do the latter. After 
parties were reformed, it was natural enough for the 
advocates of commercial liberty to ally themselves 
with the advocates of civil and religious freedom, 
even of civil and religious equality ; and undoubtedly 
as time passes on, the alliance between those who 
were called Peelites — the name is quoted by Peel 
himself within a few days of his defeat and resignation 
— and the Radical party is inevitable, and must be 
close. But such an alliance was impossible in 1845. 
Nor have I any doubt, had no Potato Cholera or Irish 
Famine occurred, that an appeal to the country would 
have resulted in the repudiation of protection, if not 
in 1845, yet very speedily after. The agitation for 
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free trade, as the election of 1847 showed, had roused 
the spirit of a crusade. The Whigs, discredited in 
office, but progressively popular when in opposition, 
would have been drawn closer to the Radical re- 
formers and to Radical measures. The creation of 
forty-shilling freeholders, as Peel foresaw, would have 
lost the Tories the counties, as protection had lost 
them the towns. The old cries would have been 
easily raised, and would have been caught up with 
alacrity. The danger which Mr. Goulbourn saw, and 
would have stemmed, of revolutionary changes and an 
unrestrained democracy, would have been precipitated 
if his advice had been followed, since nothing is more 
certain to induce violent change than violent efforts 
to resist change ; as Sir Robert Peel foresaw. For, 
as modern experience has proved, the Liberal party 
approaches the Radical platform when out of office, 
and the Conservative does so when in office, and each 
for very sufficient reasons. 
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CHAPTEK II. 
THE DEFENCE OF THE CORN LAWS. 

The principal arguments which were alleged in 
favour of protection to British industry, and espe- 
cially to British agriculture, are contained in the first 
of the two protests which were drawn up after the 
third reading of the Corn Importation Bill in the 
House of Lords. The author of this protest was, I pre- 
sume, the late Lord Derby, then known as Lord Stanley, 
and sitting in the Lords by summons during his father's 
lifetime. The protest is subscribed by eighty-nine 
spiritual and temporal peers, for a few bishops gave 
their signatures to the document. Some of the bishops, 
however, voted in favour of the repeal, and were not 
obscurely rebuked for having intruded upon secular 
business in the House of Lords. But the remonstrants 
did not disdain the names of those prelates who agreed 
in the protest. 

The protest consists of twelve counts, and as it pre- 
sents a summary of the reasonings which influenced 
the seceders from the party of Sir Robert Peel, and 
as it contains the essence of the speeches which were 
delivered in favour of protection, I shall quote it at 
length. The eighty-nine peers are dissentient— 

i i . Because the repeal of the Corn Laws will greatly 
increase the dependence of this country upon foreign 
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countries for its supply of food, and will thereby 
expose it to dangers against which former statesmen 
have thought it essential to take legislative pre- 
cautions. 

' 2. Because there is no security nor probability that 
other nations will take similar steps ; and this country 
will, therefore, not only be exposed to the risks of 
failure of supply consequent on a state of war, but 
will also be exclusively subject to an unlimited influx 
of corn in times of abundance, and to sudden checks 
■whenever short crops shall reduce the ordinary supply 
from the exporting countries, or their Governments 
shall deem it necessary to take precautionary measures 
for their own protection, thus causing rapid and disas- 
trous fluctuations in the markets of this country. 

' 3. Because under a system of protection the agri- 
culture of this country has more than kept pace with 
the increasing demand of its increasing population, 
and because it is to be apprehended that the removal 
of protection may throw some lands out of cultivation, 
and check in others the progress of improvement which 
has led to this satisfactory result. 

' 4. Because it is unjust to withdraw protection from 
the landed interest of this country, while that interest 
remains subject to exclusive burdens imposed for pur- 
poses of general and not of special advantage. 

'5. Because the loss to be sustained by the repeal 
of the Corn Laws will fall most heavily on the least 
wealthy portion of the landed proprietors, will press 
immediately and severely on the tenant farmers, and 
through them, with ruinous consequences, on the agri- 
cultural labourers 
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'6. Because indirectly, but not less certainly, inju- 
rious consequences will result to the manufacturing 
interest, and especially to the artisans and mechanics, 
from competition with the agricultural labourers 
thrown out of employment, but principally from the 
loss of the home market, caused by the inability of 
the producers of grain, and those dependent on them, 
to consume manufactured goods to the same extent 
as heretofore. 

* 7. Because the same cause will produce similar evil 
results to the tradesmen, retail dealers, and others in 
county towns, not themselves engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, but mainly dependent for their subsistence 
on their dealings with those who are so engaged. 

' 8. Because the effect of a repeal of the Corn Laws 
will be especially injurious to Ireland, by lowering 
the value of her principal exports, and by still further 
reducing the demand for labour, the want of which 
is among the principal evils of her social condition. 

' 9. Because a free trade in corn will cause a large 
and unnecessary diminution of annual income, thus 
impairing the revenue of the country, and at the 
same time that it cripples the resources of those 
classes on whom the weight of local taxation now 
mainly falls. 

' 10. Because a general reduction of prices, conse- 
quent on a reduction in the price of corn, will tend 
unduly to raise the monied interest at the expense of 
all others, and so aggravate the pressure of the 
national burdens. 

'ii. Because the removal of differential duties in 
favour of Canadian corn is at variance with the legis- 
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lative encouragement held out to that colony by- 
Parliament, on the faith of which the colonists have 
laid out large sums on the improvement of their 
internal navigation ; and because the removal of pro- 
tection will direct the traffic of the interior from the 
St. Lawrence and the British ports of Montreal and 
Quebec, to the foreign port of New York, thus 
throwing out of employment a large amount of 
British shipping, severing the commercial interests of 
Canada from those of the parent country, and con- 
necting those interests most intimately with the 
United States of America. 

* 12. Because the adoption of a similar system with 
regard to other articles of commerce will tend to sever 
the strongest bond of union between this country and 
her colonies, will deprive the British merchant of that 
which is now his most certain market, and sap the 
foundation of that colonial system, to which, com- 
mercially and politically, this country owes much of 
its present greatness/ 

Another protest, drawn up apparently by the Duke 
of Richmond, but much less numerously signed, com- 
mented on the burdens of land, and the injury which 
would ensue to those whose incomes were regulated 
by the Tithe Commutation Act. It may be added, 
too, that while the eighty-nine peers who signed Lord 
Stanley's protest signed all its clauses, the signa- 
tories to the second protest selected special clauses 
as the reasons for their dissent from the action of 
the Legislature. 

The opinions of Lord Stanley in 1846, and indeed 
in 1852, when Mr. Disraeli brought forward the last 
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Protectionist Budget, and was defeated, were the 
opinions of Sir Robert Peel in 1841, and would 
probably not have been wholly repudiated by Lord 
Melbourne and Lord John Russell, when their Govern- 
ment gave way to that of Peel. But they were 
wholly false and fallacious. They have been refuted 
by experience, and would be admitted at the present 
day to be utter delusions. The theoretical refutation 
of these opinions was first supplied by Cobden and 
his associates in the Free-trade agitation, and this 
refutation was accepted by an increasing number of 
those who listened to the speeches which were made 
at the instance of the League, or read them when 
printed and published. Now in the progress of po- 
litical science, the labour which induces the public 
mind to reject as false and mischievous a system in 
which it previously acquiesced as necessary and per- 
manent, though originally artificial is exceedingly 
onerous, while the service is of the greatest possible 
value. And furthermore, it is to be remembered that 
the United Kingdom is the only civilised community 
which has accepted commercial free trade, though the 
acceptance and maintenance of this policy has incon- 
testably been the cause of its great industrial and 
commercial developement, just as the establishment of 
a system of protection, partial or general, has been 
followed in the countries which have adopted it by 
an arrest of economical progress, or at least by its 
retardation. No country affords a more striking proof 
of this fact than the United States of America do. 

It will be seen that the protest of Lord Stanley 
does not attack free trade in the abstract, does not 
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assert that interference with the principle of free ex- 
change is theoretically defensible, though it goes very 
near such a view when it dwells on the danger which 
may ensue from a dependence on foreigners. The 
question as to how far the political independence of a 
nation is compromised by those circumstances under 
which an enemy may hold back anything, the acqui- 
sition of which is essential to its defence, may and 
does arise in practical politics. It would probably be 
considered unsafe for a country to neglect the manu- 
facture of munitions of war and rely on foreign trade 
for their supply. It is certain that no country has 
ever failed to secure itself against such a contingency. 
Nay, it has been found impossible, or at least highly 
inexpedient, to trust to the likelihood of sufficient or 
serviceable domestic supply. There have been occa- 
sions, and there are objects, on which a Government 
does not find it wise to trust contractors, but must 
needs itself manufacture for its own wants. There 
are occasions on which it is thought expedient that 
for some supreme reason of state policy the Govern- 
ment should supply an artificial stimulant to some 
industry or some product. It is well known that 
Adam Smith's defence of the Navigation Laws was 
laid on the basis of public policy. The great eco- 
nomist was in error, and the refutation of his error 
might have been found in that part of the political 
history of England which immediately follows on 
the enactment of those special provisions, when 
the Dutch burnt the British fleet in the Medway, 
and the London merchants were reduced to 
the ignominious expedient of sinking a barrier in 
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the Thames, and guarding the passage by a 
chain. 

It is not difficult to extend the alarm which may 
be felt at the neglect of those precautions which leave 
a state defenceless, into advocating the sustentation of 
those interests which afford a supply the curtailment 
of which might be attended with inconvenience. It 
may be granted that the authors of this protest enter- 
tained a genuine alarm at the risk which the country 
ran of being dependent on foreign nations for a supply 
of grain, though beyond doubt other reasons stronger 
and more personal urged them to insist on the necessity 
of agricultural protection. But if they did entertain 
a sincere dread of this contingency, it was easy to 
show, even in that day, that the dread was an ignorant 
fear, and akin to the ridiculous mistake into which 
Lord Stanlev fell when he directed attention to the 
dangerous fertility of TambofE It was argued, with 
overwhelming force, that a free trade in corn made 
the risk that the supply would be interrupted wholly 
problematical, since it inevitably extended the area 
over which supply would be forthcoming. Later ex- 
perience has proved that the benefit of such a trade 
is even wider, since the corn trade of this country L 
rapidly growing to such an extent, as to further the 
importations of a perpetual harvest. In short, free 
trade has demonstrated the truth of the paradox, that 
the more dependent this country is on foreign supply 
the less precarious is the supply itself. 

The old sliding scale brought the country within 
the maximum of risk. If it were desirable that the 
United Kingdom should be independent of foreign 
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supply, such a policy should have been furthered by 
absolute prohibition or by a high fixed duty. Expe- 
rience showed that the former was impracticable, and 
the slighest acquaintance with public opinion proved 
that the latter would have been intolerable. The 
design of the sliding scale was to effect a fixed price, 
and to relax the restriction on importation when the 
price of home produce marked its maximum. It 
caused ruinous fluctuations in price, for the foreign 
importer poured as much corn as he could into the 
market when the duty became nominal, and thereupon 
effected a rapid reduction in price as soon as the 
market was affected by the sudden influx. The farmer 
ran great risk of ruin when prices were very high, 
and similar risk when prices were too low to be re- 
munerative. But the sliding scale was precisely one 
of those plausible expedients which profess to do the 
least possible harm to the general public, and the 
greatest possible good to the parties interested in 
agriculture. In effect, it did the greatest possible 
harm to both. No one demonstrated this position 
more completely than Cobden did, as, for instance, 
in the seventh of the speeches on Free Trade con- 
tained in the volumes which were edited by Mr. 
Bright and myself. 

A very singular delusion occupied the minds of the 
landowners and farmers, a delusion so gross that in 
this day we are amazed at the persistency with which 
it was maintained. The agriculturist was instructed 
that the principal object on which he should allow 
his energies to converge was the production of corn, 
and not of corn only, but wheat. He erred in good 
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company, for this delusion permeates the economical 
writings of Eicardo, one of the acutest thinkers who 
ever reasoned from wrong premises. In the settle- 
ment of the tithe question the commutation was 
based on corn averages entirely, though, fortu- 
nately for the tithe owners, on the three principal 
kinds of gramineous corn, for the other elements 
of farm produce were previously liable to tithe in 
kind. 

Hardly any pecsons discovered, during the period in 
which agitation was carried on against the Corn Laws, 
that a reduction in the price of wheat would be 
followed by an exaltation in the price of barley and 
oats, and still more notably in that of other agricultural 
produce, as meat, butter, cheese, wool, and poultry. 
The reason for this rise is strictly economical The 
moje plentiful is the supply of the first necessary of 
life, that is, a necessary which is in universal demand, 
and in nearly equal quantities by all, the wider is 
the field from which the demand for the second ne- 
cessaries of life are forthcoming. If wheat be cheap, 
barley and oate, cceteris paribus, rise in price, for the 
public can consume more beer, and use the services 
of horses more freely. But the case is still stronger 
in the articles of meat and dairy produce. Cheap 
bread means dear meat, and the reverse is equally 
an illustration of one economical law. The horrors 
which Protectionists predicted about the abandonment 
of land then cultivated, and the consequent diminu- 
tion of rent, have been proved to be fallacies as gross 
as witchcraft and astrology were. The rent of agri- 
cultural land has steadily risen, and for the reason 
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that the price of those secondary necessaries to which 
allusion has been made has grown steadily. 

No one, it is true, saw more clearly than Cobden 
did how deficient was the production of British 
agriculture. It was so, as the Protectionist party 
admitted thirty years ago ; it is so now, as many 
eminent personages, who are the heirs of Protectionist 
opinion, acknowledge now. But Cobden also traced the 
cause with perfect logical exactness to the absence of 
security to the tenant, a consequent upon the system 
under which land is let throughout the greater part 
of the South of England; to the barbarous absurdity 
of entails and settlements of land, under which the 
majority of proprietors are compelled to deal with 
life interests onlv, and are therefore deterred from 
permanent improvement, as well as judicious business 
arrangements with their tenants; and to the excessive 
preservation of game, especially ground game. The 
mischief done by game is vastly increased in these 
days, for the custom of battue shooting has been en- 
couraged by the high authority of men who, we may 
hope, were ignorant of the mischief they were doing. 
The prosperity of labour and capital has made meat and 
dairy produce dear, but the dearness is greatly enhanced 
by the wanton waste of resources consequent on exces- 
sive game preserving, and the insecurity of the tenant. 

It is almost superfluous to say that the theory of 
dependence on the foreigner being a grave political 
danger is an exploded fallacy. Unless nations resolve 
on adopting a policy of absolute political seclusion, 
they always wish to sell, and wish to do so with 
greater eagerness the more their industry is devoted 
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to raw produce. Cobden therefore insisted that the 
general industry of the country would be assisted by 
a trade with those communities which produced raw 
material largely, just as he foresaw that the farmer would 
be compensated for cheap wheat by a rise in the price 
of all other agricultural products. Nor was he slow to 
discover that the reciprocity of a beneficial trade was 
one of the surest preventives to that quarrelsomeness 
which politicians are apt to foster, and for which na- 
tions suffer. Men who know that they have to lose 
a great deal by going to war, will think once, twice, 
thrice, before they take an international difference out of 
the region of diplomacy and carry it into warfare ; and 
politicians are finding that some of the mischief which 
they cause will react upon them. The punishment 
which such men endure for wantonly dividing nations, 
and hounding them on to each other's throats, is not 
yet severe enough, though it is increasingly deterrent. 

A policy of exclusion from importation, facilities 
being given for exportation, increases the 'dependence' 
of the country which adopts such a course. In other 
words, a protective system places the country which 
accepts it in a position of disadvantageous trade. The 
proof of this position is not difficult, for it is derived 
from the elementary principles of commercial inter- 
course. Since all exchange between country and 
country is of commodities — the fact is equally true, 
though not so plain, of the trade between members 
of the same political society — that country is placed 
at the greatest disadvantage, which either by the 
accident of its industry, or by the artificial regulations 
with which its trade is fettered, has the fewest 
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exports with which to deal in foreign imports, or 
admits the fewest imports against its exports. This 
result is quite irrespective of the loss which a pro- 
tective or prohibitive system puts on the consumer, 
xvho might purchase foreign commodities freely, but 
is either debarred from their use, or curtailed in the 
free enjoyment of them. For instance, the loss which 
"the protective tariff of the United States puts on 
-fcTie inhabitants of that country is threefold. The 
xnost obvious is the fact that the general public does 
not get the article which it needs as cheaply or con- 
veniently as it might, or in other words, its labour 
does not go so far as it would go, under a free 
system of exchange, in obtaining the necessaries and 
conveniences of life. Next, (a fact which is less 
obvious, but sufficiently demonstrated by experience, 
and quite capable of explanation in the light of 
economical laws,) the producer of the protected article, 
in his eagerness to grasp the home market, is debarred 
or debars himself, as the case may be, from entering 
into competition in the foreign market. At the present 
moment, to take an example, the United States could 
take the first place in the coal and iron industry of 
the world. As it is, they have no place at all in 
those industries. The same fact may be illustrated 
by many other instances. 

But the most important effect is induced on the 
producer of those articles which do command a foreign 
market, as, in the American Union, bread-stuffs and 
dairy produce. Here the Western farmer, in common 
with every other inhabitant of the Union, suffers the 
loss of an exalted price in those articles which are 
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necessary for his own comfortable subsistence, and in 
those again which he requires in order to carry on 
his industiy to the best advantage. But he also ex- 
changes his own produce to the least advantage. 
Were the articles which are purchased by his bread- 
stuffs and dairy produce numerous, he could command 
the best price for his exports. But the choice of 
exchange being limited, he gets the worst price. Were 
he to refuse, under the paternal wisdom of the Legis- 
lature, and the pressure of the Eastern manufacturers, to 
sell for anything but gold, the narrowest form under 
which protection is practised, he would injure his 
market still more. He would sell what he has to 
sell for the least possible amount of gold, and he 
would get the least possible value of articles in ex- 
change for the gold which he buys so dearly. In 
brief, that country which has adopted the freest 
possible system of exchange in dealing with that 
country- which has fettered itself with the most 
restricted system, gets, as a consumer of those articles 
in which it is supplied by the restricted country, the 
greatest possible quantity of those articles which it 
imports, at the least possible cost. There is therefore 
the greatest possible reason in the common allegation 
of foreign Governments, that free trade suits the 
circumstances of the British nation. The marvel is, 
that while they are guided by statesmen whose in- 
telligence on the principles of trade is far lower than 
that of the noblemen who signed Lord Stanley's pro- 
test in June, 1846, the subjects of those Governments 
do not see that the British policy is equally suitable 
to themselves. 
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I have stated above that the protective or prohibitive 
enactments of other nations are of great benefit to 
the inhabitants of this country, in so far as they are 
consumers. Twenty-three centuries ago, the Athenian 
statesman commented on the fact that his country 
enjoyed the products of foreign countries as freely 
and as familiarly as the producers of those articles did 
themselves, and he doubtlessly knew that this plenty 
was induced by the free trade policy of the Athenian 
commonwealth. The fact which was true so long 
ago, is true now. 

But the restrictive policy of foreign countries, though 
it assists the British consumer, hinders, to some extent, 
the energy of the British producer. The foreign 
market is limited by fiscal regulations of a protective 
character, and the foreign purchaser is put to a dis- 
advantage. But this disadvantage leads him to buy 
less. He pays more than he needs for the articles 
which he imports, but he thereupon imports less than 
he needs. He gives more of his bread-stufls and 
dairy produce for British linens, calicoes and hardwares 
than he would give if the trade between him and the 
United Kingdom were free, but he takes less of those 
articles of British industry than he would if his 
dealings were not restricted. Now it is well known 
that Cobden, besides identifying himself with a free- 
trade policy, undertook the functions of a commercial 
diplomatist, and, as the world knows, with great ad- 
vantage to both the countries who entered into negoti- 
ation, he settled the terms of the Commercial Treaty 
*ith France. It is by reason of the economical laws which 
have been referred to above, that a seeming paradox 

E 
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can be explained, i.e. that the French manufacture! 
gained an advantage in the very articles which wei 
brought into the region of British competition undc 
the Treaty, while similar advantages accrued to tl 
British manufacturers. Both produced more, and bot 
sold on better terms. Had, however, the Britis 
Government altered its tariff without any negotiatio 
or reciprocal action on the part of the French Goven 
ment, aU the benefits of the Commercial Treaty won! 
have been secured to the English nation, in so fi 
as they were consumers, though they would have bee 
debarred from some which have accrued to them * 
producers. 

The second of Lord Stanleys reasons for protestic 
against the repeal of the Corn Laws contains, ther< 
fore, the germ of that truth which Cobden, fifteen yea 
after the promulgation of the protest, served to vind 
cate. But the author of the protest was unconscioi 
of the truth which was latent in his reason. He ol 
jected that since reciprocity was not granted, foreig 
Governments might prohibit exports; forgetting thj 
the prohibition of exports of corn in corn-exportir 
countries was exceedingly rare, and would be, exce] 
under the most utterly abnormal circumstances, an e: 
ceedingly unpopular measure, even in the most despot 
countries ; as was seen by the slowness with which tl 
corn ports of Russia were closed during the Crime* 
war. He also forgot that the wider the corn mark 
is, the less risk is there of probable failures in tl 
harvest, and by implication, the less reason to fe 
' precautionary measures/ Least of all did he see th; 
the parties who had most to fear from the fact th; 
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foreign nations would not reciprocate free trade were the 
manufacturers, whom future danger and present mis- 
chief rendered clamorous for the repeal of British 
protection. But, in fact, nothing can be well more 
ludicrous than the proposal that the British nation 
should starve itself regularly, in order to obviate the 
risk of being reduced to scarcity through the adoption 
of an expedient which a civilised Government would 
hardly venture to use, and an uncivilised one would 
hardly be able to recognise, — a restriction, namely, on 
the exportation of corn. 

It was supposed that the withdrawal of protection 
would tend to throw land out of cultivation. That 
tlie creation of an artificial scarcity by virtue of re- 
stricted importation was a stimulus to the cultivation 
of that quality of land which would otherwise have 
been left untilled was an opinion entertained, as is 
veil known, by West and Anderson, and was elevated 
into an economical law by Bicardo. It is more than 
probable that the supposed cause has never really 
operated; that the celebrated Law of Bent, which 
has been elaborated by Kicardo, with all its conse- 
quences, is as imaginary as the cosmical theory of 
Ptolemy; and that had the economical system of 
Ricardo been an induction from facts instead of a 
construction from a few positions, this eminently 
sagacious thinker would never have arrived at such 
an inference as he promulgated. But political economy 
has constantly suffered from hypotheses, and has 
always been developed from inductions. 

Even if land had been thrown out of cultivation 
ty the withdrawal of protection, such a consequent 

E 2 
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was absolutely no argument for the continuance of 
protection. It was no plea to a starving people and 
a stunted industry that the rent of the landlord 
ought not to suffer, or that the beneficence of nature 
and the reciprocity of food which trade affords should 
be denied to the public in order that a particular 
interest should thrive. Under this system of re- 
striction, the farmer and the landowner were taught 
to consider that the misfortune of the public was their 
opportunity ; a theory as dangerous as it is delusive. 
It cannot be denied, however, that Lord Stanley's 
objection had some plausibility. It is a matter of 
profound interest to the public that the soil of the 
country should be well cultivated, since every country 
has, in relation to a portion of its agricultural products, 
a partial 'protection' by nature, while in certain 
other products the protection almost amounts to 
prohibition. Thus, for example, home-grown corn is 
protected by all the cost of carriage from those regions 
out of which it is exported, and by the charges levied 
by intermediaries. Hence the cheaper the corn, the 
greater the protection. The facilities for importing 
wheat are greater than those for importing barley and 
oats, and hence, while free trade has reduced the 
average price of wheat, that of barley and oats has 
risen in spite of free trade. 

But in the case of meat and dairy produce of a 
perishable kind, the protection is almost absolute. 
The Western world sends large quantities of cheese 
and bacon to the English market, though the cost of 
these articles is enormously enhanced by freight and 
trade charges. But meat and butter are hardly obtained 
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except from the United Kingdom, for the art of pre- 
serving these articles for a distant market is almost 
in its infancy. It is therefore not without reason 
that the public looks with anxiety to the successful 
cultivation of the soil, and though it is not perhaps 
yet alive to the causes which hinder that success, it 
certainly is beginning to see the inconsistency of those 
who insist on the paramount necessity of improved 
agriculture, and who demand that they should be able 
to abuse their ownership for mischievous and selfish 
gratifications. *The hindrance which is put on agri- 
culture by the excessive preservation of game, by the 
laws regulating the devolution and permitting the 
settlement o£ land, and by the system of short 
tenancies, were perpetually exposed by Cobden. True 
to his habit of dealing with the effects of such 
anomalies, he traced the mischief principally to the 
loss which the farmer's interests suffered ; since it is 
sufficient for economical purposes to demonstrate that 
a branch of industry is thwarted or depressed, to find 
a reason for the removal of such impediments. But it 
may be also necessary, in order to waken the political 
forces which bring about a reform, to invite the public 
to take a part in the necessary change, by pointing 
to the evils which are inflicted on society in general 
ty a mischievous economical condition. 

Another plea for protection was 'the exclusive or 
peculiar burdens laid upon land/ There is no country 
in the world in which taxation for imperial purposes 
lies more lightly on land than it does in ours. In 
common with every other source of income, land is 
liable to a variable income tax. But its further con- 
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tribution to the revenue is limited to the ancient land 
tax, an assessment onerous enough at its first im- 
position, but long become excessively light when 
compared with the present value of that on which 
it was imposed nearly two centuries ago. In most 
European countries the contribution which rent pays 
to imperial revenue is very large. The justice of this 
contribution is to be found in the fact, that alone of 
all objects in demand its increasing value does not 
depend on the labour of the possessor. It is true 
that we are often told of the shrewdaess which indi- 
viduals show in purchasing land for trade purposes, 
and are asked whether such a perception is not 
analogous to other business operations. But the 
price which a judicious speculator in land gets for 
the intelligence which has guided his purchase, how- 
ever striking in the particular case, is too trivial to 
deserve consideration in the general increase of the 
value of land, and is due moreover to an appreciation 
of the more rapid, rise which will take place in such 
a particular plot than will occur in other plots. 

The rent of land entirely arises from the joint effect 
of agricultural skill and demand for agricultural 
produce. I omit designedly (since the omission is 
only a still stronger illustration of my rule) the rent 
of building sites. Land which paid a rent of four 
shillings an acre nearly two centuries ago, and pays 
a rent of forty shillings now, does not owe this en- 
hancement in the price of soil to the pressure of 
population, and a recourse being had to inferior soils, 
and the greater cost of labour in procuring food, as 
the Kicardian theory of rent alleges, but to a pre- 
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ciselj opposite cause. Rent has increased simply 
because the cost of cultivation has diminished. Un- 
doubtedly if there were a scanty population in the 
country, rent would fell, and might be wellnigh ex- 
tinguished. But for just the same reason the price 
of cotton and woollen stuffs would fall, if the demand 
for such articles were to diminish. It may be confi- 
dently stated that the production of a quarter of corn 
at the present time is effected at a fourth of the cost 
at which it was obtained in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Hence rents have risen ; and it 
is certain, that were the hindrances attending the 
due cultivation of the soil, which have been alluded 
to above, removed, the rise of agricultural rent 
would be even more rapid than it has been during 
modern experience. If, therefore, there be any object 
of value which is equitably open to growing taxation, 
it is the rent of land; because its value increases 
spontaneously, or without effort on the part of its 
owner. 

This produce is divisible into two portions. The 
owner of the one portion has a very ancient title, 
one more ancient than that of any private owner 
whatsoever. It is not easy to say when the title 
was first acknowledged, but it is certain that it was 
generally admitted before the Conquest. This portion 
is tithe. It is absurd to say that a tithe rent-charge 
is a burden on land. It is really a partition of rent. 
Its destination may be anomalous; its mode of col- 
lection was certainly invidious, though its increase 
was not intrinsically different from the growth of land- 
lord's rent ; and its form of payment obscured the true 
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significance of the charge. Its extinction would 
doubt increase the landowner s rent, but so would th^ 
extinction of a mortgage. It has been advantage- 
ously commuted into a true rent-charge, and not the^s 
least part of the benefit arising from this arrange- - 
ment is the fact that its true nature has been 
rendered clear. 

The chief tax which land pays, or seems to pay, is 
the rate for the relief of the poor. 

The defence which Cobden gave for laying this tax 
on land, or, to be more correct, primarily on the occu- 
piers of land, is threefold.* First, he alleged that it 
was 4 an ancient tax/ which had followed the owner- 
ship of land for three centuries. Next, that * the poor 
had the first right to a subsistence from the land.' 
Third, that ' land is the only property which, in a 
country growing in population and advancing in 
prosperity, always increases in value, and without 
any help from the owners/ One of these principles 
has been commented on, but something remains to 
be said for the others. 

There is a justification in retaining a tax on per- 
manent property which does not apply to moveable 
estates. It is that such a tax is capable of numerical 
interpretation, and is numerically interpreted. A tax 
on the profits of business is a tax on a variable and 
uncertain quantity, and cannot in the sale or transfer 
of such a business be capable of anything like an exact 
appraisement. Hence, when such a tax is levied, two 
contingencies arise, one of which defeats its equity, 
the other its security. Taxes on profits may be 

* Speeches, vol. i. p. 419. 
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transferred from the nominal payer to another person. 
For instance, a few months ago a deputation waited 
on Mr. Lowe, and complained of the London co-ope- 
rative shops. 'We retail tradesmen/ they alleged, 
'cannot compete against these shops for cheapness, 
because they pay no Income Tax, and we do/ This 
statement either means that a London retail trades- 
man looks on an Income Tax as part of the outgoings 
of his business, and charges his customers with it, in 
the price of the goods he sells, which is obvious ; or it 
means nothing, which is improbable. Hence the cus- 
tomer who pays Income Tax on his own earnings, 
is forced to pay Income Tax on his consumption 
also. 

Again, it has never been found possible to levy 
any considerable tax on profits without forcing cap- 
ital away. It is said that the Income Tax of the 
United States, perhaps concurrently with other ele- 
ments in the insane system which is called finance 
across the Atlantic, has caused a considerable migra- 
tion of capital from the Union. Taxes, however, may 
be laid on land and on labour, without materially 
diminishing the desirableness of the former as a 
means of investment, and without driving the latter 
into the habit of emigration. A permanent tax, 
therefore, on the rent of land is always intelligible, 
and always fulfils the condition of a tax which is 
intended to affect a particular description of property, 
provided it is paid by the landowner and not by 
the occupier. Moreover, if the tax be an old one and 
is remitted, the remission does not, as in the case 
with labour and capital, give energies to both, but 
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is merely a present from the State to an individual 
who has either purchased an estate at a reduced rate 
in consideration of the tax, or, possessing an ancient 
estate by inheritance, has entered upon property the 
increase in the value of which is wholly due to other 
causes besides those which give its value to any other 
kind of property. 

The second argument which Cobden alleged con- 
tains the gist of the answer to the question, — What 
is the incidence of local taxation 1 This question was 
mooted in 1846, and has been put before the public 
over and over again since that time as an argument 
ad misericordiam on the part of the landowners. As 
is well known, a snap division of some significance 
was given on it in the last (1872) Session of Parlia- 
ment, on the motion of Sir Massey Lopes. 

The statement that the poor have a first right tc 
maintenance from the land, implies that the lega. 
relief of destitution is some compensation or other 
But a compensation for what \ The answer is twofold 
The peasant has been excluded from participation ii 
the soil by enclosures which have annihilated his in 
terest and conferred it on the large proprietor, or b] 
the extension of proprietary rights over limitec 
estates; and he has been constrained by the lav 
which has secured him that legal maintenance whei 
destitute, to work at such wages as would not allov 
him to anticipate destitution, or even provide agains 
casualty. Now all wages must include as much as i 
needed to bring up a family to take the labourer' 
place, must supply what is necessary to insure agains 
sickness, and must find an annuity against old age 
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If the ordinary wages of a labourer are insufficient 

for these purposes (and the most energetic of those 

people who preach contentment to the agricultural 

labourer has never averred that his wages can cover 

these chances), it follows that those who employ him 

make a better bargain for his labour than they would 

be able to make if the Poor Law and its rates did 

not provide him with means against those exigencies 

aad those casualties. Thus, so far from the incidence 

of the Poor Kate being against the landowner, it really 

• 

fe a means by which he obtains cheap labour, or in 
other words, is an outlay for which the landowner 
gets a tantamount return. For as the farmer pays 

• 

m rent whatever he gets in the price of produce over 
and above cost and profit, it follows that in his case 
the diminished cost of labour, due to the Poor Eate, 
a Ppears on the landlord's side of the ledger in the 
shape of increased rent. And if part of the cost of 
the Poor Rate is extracted from those who do not 
employ labour to get profit, as for example from the 
titlie-owner and the ordinary occupier in towns, the 
landowner gets a higher rent by the fact of the Poor 
B^te than he could if the Poor Eate were not levied 
at all 

In the speech to which I have already referred, 

Cofcden declared that if the demand on the part of 

the landowner for a remission of taxation on the plea 

of peculiar burdens were insisted on, he was fully 

prepared to enter into the question, and to make the 

landowner regret that he had ever mooted the matter ; 

since he would not only be beaten in the attempt, 

but would assuredly be constrained to accept a com- 
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promise when the facts were made known, which 
would be far more disastrous to his personal interests 
than the very moderate amount of taxation to which 
he is at present subject, or apparently subject. He 
would have approached the question from the point 
of view indicated above, as is clear not only from 
what he continually stated on the subject, but from 
what he has left on record as to the risk which 
would happen to the landed interest as soon as the 
facts were disclosed. 

The only remaining plea of any significance, on 
which the remonstrant peers based their opposition to 
the legislation of 1846, was the mischief which 
free trade in corn would do to the Colonies. The 
sliding scale was less stringent towards Canada than 
it was to other countries, and an attempt was made 
to secure to this colony certain advantages which 
were denied to the American agriculturist, by de- 
manding certificates of origin from the colonial 
exporter. It is hardly necessary to say that a cer- 
tificate of origin is one of the clumsiest of defences 
against a smuggler, and that the proof of this fact is 
to be found in many instances of systematic and suc- 
cessful evasion. None of these, perhaps, is better 
known than that of sworn-off bullion, i. e. bullion 
the export of which was permitted if the dealer swore 
that it was not the product of coined British gold. 
A few pence per ounce was the market price paid to 
those who took the oath of origin. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the colonial 
system. It is sufficient to say that it entailed a double 
loss on the colonist and the British consumer, since the 
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basis of the colonial system was reciprocity. If the article 
could be procured as conveniently from the colony as 
from any other region, the regulation was superfluous ; 
if it could not, the regulation was mischievous, since it 
constrained both parties to deal in the least advan- 
tageous market. But so enamoured were politicians 
with the colonial system, that as late as 1846 Lord 
Stanley could bring himself to say that this country 
owed much of its greatness to a policy which, sixty 
years before, had been proved by Adam Smith to be 
a fallacy and a delusion. 

How the material wealth of this country has pro- 
gressed, despite the sinister predictions of the protec- 
tionist party, and how this progress is the admitted 
product of its system of free exchange, is matter of 
history. I am aware that attempts have been made 
to explain this colossal growth by other causes. For 
example, it is said to have ensued from the gold dis- 
coveries of California and Australia, or from the 
progress of physical science applied to industrial arts. 
A little reflection, however, will show that those who 
give such an explanatiofl have mistaken effect for 
cause. The gold of those countries could not have 
been obtained except by the exchange of commodities, 
and the production of these commodities could not 
have taken place except by the free and abundant 
importation of food. Similarly, the assistance of me- 
chanical science is the result of a stimulant applied 
to producers, who see the remuneration for improved 
processes of production in an extended market for 
their products. 

I have dwelt at length on the allegations which 
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were made in defence of the protective system, partL 
because the reasonings with which Cobden met th. 
protectionist were the central principles of his ecc 
nomical theory, partly because it would be an erro 
to suppose that false economical theories are destroye( 
as soon as ever they are refuted. The theory of pro 
tection is always plausible, because it always appeal 
to the immediate interests of those who are able anc 
anxious to procure it for themselves: Now it take* 
a very good man to deny himself the prospect of the 
immediate advantage which protection offers him, anc 
it takes a very wise man to see that the advantage 
is only immediate, and never permanent. 

The service which Cobden did to the cause of fre< 
trade was, that he made that which had hitherto beer 
the theory of a few philosophers the practice of i 
nation. ' I have tried/ says Cobden, in one of his 
speeches,* ' to popularise Adam Smith/ alluding to one 
view of that great economist. Mr. Mill has commented 
on the prodigious advance which is made by a greai 
thinker who has instantly and permanently refutec 
a fallacy ; comparing the change which such a demon- 
stration effects in the mind of a reader, to the sudder 
enlightenment in the mind of a child when its crud( 
fancies are clearly corrected by the instruction of adul 
experience. But the service which Cobden rendered 
in giving instruction to the whole nation, and in tri 
umphantly converting timid and hesitating statesmen 
is rarer, and was even more useful. It is true, thai 
in order to effect this result there must be a natioi 
which can be instructed, as well as a mind capable o 

* Vol. ii. p. 1 80. 
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imparting the teaching, and there probably must be also 
a set of circumstances which rouse attention and keep 
up interest. But it is not a little remarkable that 
though the subject which Cobden took in hand has as 
great a significance to other nations which boast, perhaps 
justly, more logical habits of thought than those which 
cliaracterise our countrymen, and who possess or per- 
mit greater facilities for political or economical instruc- 
tion, the teacher has as yet been wanting, and the 
conclusions to which we have come in practice are to 
such persons still buried in the books of thinkers. 

It is exceedingly hard for a public man to avoid the 

seductions of a compromise. We are told, perhaps 

on high authority, that the course of English political 

action is invariably a compromise, and that this result 

is due to the balance of political forms in the British 

constitution. We are even advised to admire the 

feneficence of the result, because it is alleged that 

the balance of these forms is beneficent. The balance 

18, I believe, a far grosser political fiction than the 

balance of power was, and the compromise which 

is so much applauded has nothing, except indirectly, to 

do with the political institutions from which it is 

supposed to be derived. It is true that in a social or 

political constitution, every social element counts for 

something in the aggregate of forces, either as a check 

or as an impulse. But it is also true, that where 

separate interests are endowed with an independent 

vitality and a power of restriction, one of those 

interests, is certain to rule, and the others have to 

submit. They may submit after a struggle, and they 

may check the ruler by the fear that they may recover 
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the ground they have lost and dispute the victory 
again. Thus it is clear that the Crown governed this 
country in its interests from the accession of the Tudor" 
dynasty to the expulsion of the Stuarts, some few con- 
cessions having been made from time to time to the 
claim of public rights, and one very serious alarm 
having been given to this political instrument; that 
the aristocracy seized the reins at the Revolution, and 
held it till the passage of the first Reform Bill, using 
the nomination-boroughs as a means for securing their 
power; and that the mercantile classes have wielded 
the political forces of this country up to the passage 
of the second Reform Bill It is equally clear that, 
in time to come, political power will be wielded by 
a democracy, whose counsels as yet are crude and 
divided, and which has been hitherto induced to 
acquiesce in the leadership of the great hereditary 
Houses of the two historical parties. How long this 
acquiescence will last cannot be predicted. It may be 
continued for a generation or more. It may be with- 
held speedily and suddenly. It is certain that when 
it is once withheld it will never be regranted. 

What is called a compromise is in reality a con- 
cession. It is a grant of a little to avoid the surrender 
of a whole ; it is often accepted to avoid that demand 
for the satisfaction of vested interests or habitual 
abuses, the compensation for which has been carried to 
such an alarming height lately, that there is some reason 
to fear lest legitimate claims may hereafter be ignored. 
Such compromises or concessions bring about a tempo- 
rary lull, but never effect a true pacification. Over 
and over again, persons who have been parties to these 
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arrangements imagine that they have achieved finality, 
in order to find that the attack on a privilege is certain 
to be renewed. 

In the earliest days of his political career, Cobden 
was not unwilling to contemplate a compromise. He 
conceived that a tax on corn amounting to two 
shillings a quarter might be legitimately levied as 
a matter of revenue only * But he soon repudiated 
even this slight concession. Food, he saw, was the 
iaw material of labour, and all taxes on raw materials 
are mischievous, this being the most mischievous of 
alL Thenceforward he argued against a fixed duty 
with the same energy that he inveighed against the 
sliding scale. He would have all or none. And with 
sunilar perseverance he repudiated the claim to com- 
pensation put forward by the protectionist party. Peel 
indeed made them some grants. He retained a shilling 
duty, an impost which was reckoned to have put 
about a million-and-a-half of money annually into the 
pockets of the British corn-growers. He transferred 
a small amount of local taxation to the Consolidated 
Fund. And he sanctioned a very evil precedent, that 
of allowing landowners to borrow of the Government 
a t rates below the market price of permanent loans. 

A politician who repudiates compromises is ostra- 
cised from office. It was perhaps no great loss for 
Cobden, for except during the short time in which 
Lord Aberdeen held office, he could not have taken 
part in any Administration. When he was offered a 
place in Lord Palmerston s second Cabinet he declined 
rt. He could, as he told me at the time, have taken 

* Political Writings, L p. 149. 
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office under Lord John Kussell, but for Lord PalmeX" 
ston he had an antipathy which, in any man of 1 
genial and conciliatory character; might have pass^ 
for prejudice; in one of less purity and smglen 
of purpose, for an unfair misapprehension of a popul 
politician. 

The rarity of such a man as Cobden was, is no — 
only due to the injfrequency with which his peculiar^ 
genius is bestowed on mankind, and I may ad<t^ 
perhaps, the scantiness of the occasions on which sucbm 
a genius may find a subject on which to exercise itselfrEE 
but in the prodigious sacrifices which such a career 
exacts. For it, and for his public duty, Cobden sacri — 
ficed totally his private interests. It is no secret thaC^ 
when he commenced his labours he was in the fair ex — 
pectation of an ample fortune, to be obtained by the9 
legitimate process of a lucrative business which he had- 
founded and advanced. His labours, which made the^ 
nation rich, made him poor. The man who thinks he? 
can earn business profit without superintending th^ 
business in which his capital is invested, expects a law 
of nature to be suspended in his favour. Had Cobden. 
realised his property when he entered on his public 
career, he might have had a competence amply 
sufficient for his modest and frugal habits. But this 
is not all. Such a public man as he was, unless his 
fortunes had been abundant, was forced to sacrifice his 
domestic relations, to neglect his home. Nor was he 
long in doubt about the surrender which he had to 
make. The education which a great statesman can 
give his children is the highest which can be imparted. 
But it is very rarely the case that he has the oppor- 
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tunity or leisure to grant the boon. Mr. Galton would 
find it difficult to illustrate his theory of hereditary 
genius from the families of statesmen. 

The effect of the repeal of the Corn Laws reached 
further than the legislation, against which the energies 
of the League were directed. It is true that, im- 
mediately on the repeal, the Council of the League 
resolved to destroy the organisation which they had 
so laboriously created. The temptation to continue 
the machinery by which free trade in food had been 
obtained was strong. In the first place, men are 
unwilling to part with any serviceable power, and are 
very apt to conclude that the purposes which such a 
power can effect are far from being accomplished by 
the first victory. They know that when the bond is 
broken, it is not easy to gather the forces of action to- 
gether again. They know that there is no gratitude in 
politics, and that the malignity of beaten and baffled 
adversaries, particularly of such adversaries as are 
studiously taught that their ruin has been designed 
yy the reforms of which they have been the objects or 
the victims, is unsleeping and unsparing. In the next 
place, the repeal of the Corn Laws was only the 
Auction of one fort in the great stronghold of pro- 
tection. The victory, to be sure, enabled the suc- 
cessful combatants to command the other forts, but 
still they had to be reduced. There were the Navi- 
gation Laws, which enhanced freights. There were 
the differential duties on oolonial produce, especially 
°& sugar and timber, which pressed heavily on con- 
sumers and producers. There was a fiscal system of 
Excise, which did its special mischief to various domestic 

F 2 
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industries. And again, there was another motive i 
maintaining the organisation of the League, in t 
threat that when the inevitable reaction of politic 
feeling came, the protectionist party would seek 
reverse the legislation of 1846, and certainly to prev€ 
its extension. As a matter of fact, such a purpc 
held the protectionist party together, till the collaj 
of Mr. Disraeli's Budget in 1852. 

But the leaders of the agitation determined to d 
solve the League. They did not indeed intend to 
negligent. They declared that they would at once revi 
it, if any effort were seriously made to carry 
the threat of reactionary measures. Had it be 
necessary, they would have attempted, and perha 
with success, to recall the enthusiasm by which t 
Corn Laws were swept away in 1846. But there wc 
not a few persons among the less sanguine memlx 
of that great Association, who deplored the suici 
which the free-trade party advocated and effect* 
There were some who believed that the League mig 
be advantageously retained as a means for effecti 
political as well as economical reforms. The wis 
and more judicious members of the Association < 
termined on another course. The principal moth 
which influenced them were two. 

In the first place, they were aware that there 
no real reaction in the policy of a free country, 
is true that there are occasions in the history of eve 
progressive community, when political activity a 
intelligence are arrested, and some signs induce 
alarm that even a reversal is at hand. But sir 
the constitution of this country was formed by t 
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Act of Settlement, all public questions which have 
once been fairly debated and decided on, have, with 
one exception, been never seriously reviewed. The 
exception to which I refer is the occasional Conformity 
Act, which the reactionary party in Anne's reign was 
bent on carrying, which was continually rejected by 
the House of Lords, and which was finally permitted 
^ 1 71 1, only to last for eight years. But my memory 
supplies me with no other instance of a deliberate aban- 
donment on the part of the nation of any principle 
^hich it has fully discussed and deliberately settled. 
This is the true finality in politics, and anything short 
°f such a settlement, however loudly partisans may 
talk of a compromise, is merely temporary. My reader 
^ill recall to memory many such achievements in the 
progress of constitutional liberty, in which victory 
**ieans that the conquerors will never be dispossessed. 
After 1846, the revival of a sliding scale or fixed 
duty on corn was as impossible as an attempt to 
restore the Stuart prerogative, or a general warrant, 
°r an Act to licence the Press, or a rotten borough, or 
a restricted franchise would be now. 

Again, it was certain that all other forms of the 

Protectionist system would follow the doom of the 

principal offender against free trade. One by one 

these minor anomalies were found to be indefensible, 

a &d fell almost without a struggle. The differential 

Sugar Duties and the Navigation Laws gave way first, 

*&d the Shilling Duty on corn, which professed to be 

a mere registration duty, but was virtually a small 

compensation to the landowners, fell last, almost 

without comment, certainly without remonstrance. The 
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small band of able men, who under the name of 
Peelites had been originally the most energetic ad- 
vocates of protection, vied with the Whigs, who we*"^ 
also converted from fixed duties, in carrying out t>V* e 
experiment of Peel's first great Budget, and in develop?" 
ing a sound system of finance. Since the repeal <= ^ 
the Corn Laws, the old Tory remnant, under 
alias of a Conservative party, has rarely been 
power, and then for the most part only on sufferance ^ 
It appears necessary that its traditions should be kej^K? 
alive, and this can only, it seems, be effected by r^*' ^ 
occasional and brief permission to form an Admii 
stration. But it is powerless to reverse the past, ara^- 
the farsighted agents of commercial freedom in 184-—- 
could fairly assume as much, when they discussed tl**-^ 
continuance or suspension of their organisation. 

It was an indirect service to the science of political--* 
action, but a service of the highest kind, when thi 
Free Traders dissolved the League. The agitation fo; 
every social reform, and the mechanism by which sue! 
a reform can be achieved, ought to be limited both i 
their objects and in their duration. In this country"" 
we have no associations in permanent opposition to 
Government, except those which are ridiculous and 
powerless. If men propose to themselves some political 
reform, they are careful to define the purposes for 
which they unite, and to forecast the dissolution of 
their organisation when the object which they put 
before themselves is achieved. We do not pretend to 
reconstruct society, we simply fasten on some mischief, 
and strive to mend it. We do not labour for gener- 
alities, nor even for general reforms, but seek to deal 
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with special mischiefs. It is no doubt very difficult 

to win the results we aim at, but perseverance can 

generally gain its end, or at least, assuming that its 

purpose is capable of proof, can make ultimate success 

inevitable. Unless I am mistaken, no nation has 

ever succeeded in attempting to remodel itself. The 

Abbe Siey&s was the very reverse of a statesman in 

all that was practicable. Cobden was the type of one. 

Tbe two men are in absolute contrast, in their means, 

therefore in their ends. 

The result, however, of the Anti-Corn-Law agitation, 

the revision of the fiscal system in this country, 

contained in it the germs of a thorough and a pacific 

revolution. It was not only a precedent in the 

assault of untenable positions, but it was a formal 

notice that every kind of interference with natural 

liberty, and every grant of a special privilege, however 

^naposing and sacred the privilege or institution might 

bfc» was open to challenge and might be challenged. 

It made no objection to that orderly delay in the 

a °ceptance of a reform, which requires the education 

°f public opinion, by agitation and discussion, till that 

Public opinion pronounces in favour of a change. 

T**e essential feature in the action of the Free 

Traders was that they did not attempt to found a 

^que of doctrinaires, but to correct hostile opinion. 

S^nce it has followed that from the time of this re- 

m ^rkable movement, all parties have agreed that there 

18 an opinion, which is to be developed, interpreted, 

***<! adopted. A generation ago men took guarantees 

from those whom they admitted to political equality 

w civil rights, and strove by exacting pledges to 
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affirm finalities in politics. In these days such 
process would be an anachronism. For example, wife 
the Test Acts were repealed, Dissenters were callfe*! 
upon to declare that they would make no attack c^"=b 
the Anglican Establishment. The promise was *^$ 
course futile, for it could only in the nature of things 8 
affect those who were enfranchised. At present, tfc* e 
most conservative of statesmen, as far as ecclesiastic^^ 
matters are concerned, allows that, if public opini'O 11 
demands it, the Establishment must go by the 
Such an admission is not, as foolish people say, 
structive, but eminently protective to the instituti 
about which it is allowed, for it must as a 
sequence be shown, not only that the Establishing 
is useless, but that it is mischievous. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE LAND QUESTION. 

Perhaps few of Cobdens utterances have been 
more frequently quoted than one which is contained 
Mi the last speech which he made in public * ' If,' 
he said at Rochdale, ' I were five-and-twenty or thirty, 
x **stead of, unhappily, twice that number of years, I 
^^ould take Adam Smith in hand, and I would have 
a League for free trade in Land just as we had a 
league for free trade in Corn. You will find just 
the same authority in Adam Smith for the one as for 
the other ; and if it were only taken up as it must 
^ taken up to succeed, not as a political, revolu- 
tionary, Radical, Chartist notion, but taken up on 
politico-eoonomic grounds, the agitation would be 
certain to succeed ; and if you can apply free trade to 
land and to labour too — that is, by getting rid of 
those abominable restrictions in your parish settlements, 
^d the like, — then, I say, the men who do that will 
have done for England probably more than we have 
"fcen able to do by making free trade in corn/ 

Another passage is equally significant : f ' It is no 
^ your talking of your army and navy, your export 
*&d your imports ; it is no use telling me you have a 
tt&all portion of your people exceedingly well off. I 

* Speeches, vol. ii. p. 367. t Speeches, vol. ii. p. 116. 
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want to make the test in a comparison of the majorit 
of the people against a majority in any other countr 
I say that with regard to some things in foreign coin 
tries we do not compare so favourably. The Englis 
peasantry has no parallel on the face of the earth. Yo 
have no other peasantry like that of England — yc 
have no other country in which it is entirely divorce 
from the land There is no other country of the wor] 
where you will not find men turning up the furro 
in their own freehold. You will not find that i 
England. I don't want any revolution or any agn 
rian outrages by which we should change all this/ 

Again :* ' I believe we have no adequate coi 
ception of what the amount of production might I 
from a limited surface of land, provided only tl 
amount of capital were sufficient. There is no reasc 
whatever why I should not live to see the day whe 
a man who lays out £ i ooo on fifty acres of land will I 
a more independent, more prosperous, and more usefi 
man, than many farmers who now occupy five or si 
hundred acres, with not one quarter or one tenth < 
the capital necessary to carry on the cultivation.' 

Again, after having given two arguments in just 
fication of the practice which casts 'local taxatio: 
on real estate, he adds,t 'But I have another reasc 
why this* property should bear those local burden 
and it is this, — it is the only property which not on] 
does not diminish in value, but, in a country growit 
in population and advancing in prosperity, it alwa^ 
increases in value, and without any help from tl 
owners. These gentlemen complain that those rat 

* Speeches, vol. i. p. 407. t Speeches, vol. i. p. 420. 
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iave increased in amount during a recent period. I 
will admit, if they like, that those local rates have 
increased. During the last hundred years they have 
increased, I will say, seven millions of money. That 
is taking an outside view. Well, but the real pro- 
perty upon which those rates are levied — the land and 
iiouses of this country — has increased in value four 
"times as much ; and therefore they stand in an infi- 
nitely better situation now, paying twelve millions of 
local rates, than ever they did before in any former 
"period in the history of this country/ These references 
might be multiplied, for Cobden was never weary of 
advocating a thorough and searching reform of the 
Xand system in the United Kingdom. I shall take 
occasion hereafter to comment on the manner in which 
they were discussed by the public prints, and espe- 
cially by the Times; for there is no doubt that, on 
the whole, the last-named paper is a very fair expo- 
nent of the sentiments entertained at any given time 
. hy those classes which have hitherto been dominant 
in the administration of public affairs, and absolute 
in the Legislature. 

Researches into the social history of this country 
prove that, four or five centuries ago, land was very 
generally distributed. In every English parish or 
manor, portions of land held at a fixed rent, or at a 
fixed service commutable into a small money payment, 
were occupied by an agricultural population. The 
fttate of the feudal superior contained a considerable 
P°rtion, and probably the best portion, of the village. 
The income of this personage was derived partly from 
46 profits obtttinable by the cultivation of his own 
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domain, partly by the rents and other payments dL 
from his tenants in perpetuity; for in those tiia 
for which we have the evidence of rentals, the pi 
carious tenancy of the serfs, if indeed it ever existe 
had wholly disappeared. As these tillers of the sc 
held of their manorial lords, so the manorial lor< 
held of the Crown, either immediately or by inte 
mediate stages. In theory, and in early times, perha; 
in fact, the tenant of the Crown had only a li 
interest, or even a narrower tenure. In praetk 
however, these grants of the king to his tenaii 
soon became estates of inheritance. But the earli 
state remained as a legal generality. The Engli 
law invests the sovereign with the ultimate ownersh 
of all land, and the nation, partly by having confers 
no higher title than a parliamentary status on tl 
House of Brunswick, and thereby repudiating tl 
ancient theory of hereditary right, partly by coi 
muting the estate which it bestowed on the Crov 
by the Act of Settlement into a fixed annual sui 
has succeeded to and enjoys whatever actual or r 
Versionary interest was possessed by the Engli 
sovereigns. To speak, as some persons have late 
spoken, of the rights of the Crown in the Londc 
parks, or even in any portion of that which was tl 
hereditary estate of the monarch, as distinguished fro 
his private acquisitions, is either foolish adulation, < 
transparent sophistry, or consummate ignorance, 
is almost as absurd to speak of any resumption 
these estates by the monarch on a future devolution 
the Crown. The English monarch does not possess i 
inch of his public estate by any but a parliaments 
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title, and the power which gave being legally competent 

to take away, the authority which enacted the Act of 

Settlement has an absolute power of repealing the Act. 

The value which we assign to our institutions will not 

be heightened by an error about their origin or their 

sanctions. 

Up to the time of the Reformation, the condition 
of the yeomanry, the descendants of the small free- 
holders and the inferior tenants of manorial lords, 
was progressively prosperous. The old English no- 
bility committed suicide during the long civil war of 
the fifteenth century, and their estates were in many 
cases divided among their social inferiors. But little 
more than half a century after the Battle of Bosworth 
another estate was all but annihilated, and a new aris- 
tocracy was founded on its ruins. The dissolution of 
the monasteries was long foreseen. The lands and the 
feudal privileges of these institutions were parcelled 
°ut among the dependants of the Crown. It is prob- 
able that the monasteries were indulgent landlords. 
It is certain that their successors were rapacious. 

Complaints about the extensive and irregular in- 
closure of common lands precede these events. But 
the complaint becomes systematic at the latter part of 
the sixteenth century and onwards. It appears that 
these usurpations were founded upon some indefinite 
custom. At last the aid of the Legislature was in- 
voked, in order to give a formal sanction to these 
proceedings. The first Enclosure Act was passed in 
the reign of Anne, and for a long time the private 
appropriation of public lands was attained through 
*he Legislature. At last, the principle, if we can call 
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it so, which gave the principal landowner the po W 
of increasing his estate, on something like the 
by which prize money is distributed, and which 
justified by the plea that such inclosures increase 
the national supply of food, was formulated in -fct 
establishment of a Board of Enclosure Commissioned 
whose business it was to facilitate spoliation. 

The practice of primogeniture in the form wi* 
which we are familiar, is, I believe, peculiar to thi 
country. It appears to have prevailed in Normand. 
before the French Revolution. Its origin in England 
may be traced to the policy of a foreign conqueror 
whose interest induced him to establish a fortress ii 
every county held by his own creatures, and wh« 
commissioned it, to overawe a subject people. Such 2 
person was well aware how important is the concentra- 
tion of force for the purpose of garrisoning a country 
It was equally obvious that the dependence of such 
nobles on the Crown would be secured by their fewness, 
and that if the estates which they held were parcelled 
out among their dependants, an organisation might 
be effected which would perhaps paralyse the royal 
power. Primogeniture was not instituted in Kent, 
and the men of Kent have taken up from time to 
time a very energetic attitude, from the days of Wat 
Tyler to the epoch of the Kentish petitions. 

The primogeniture of antiquity was a very different 
affair, however, from its modern representative. This 
custom only affected land and the incidents of land. 
Personal estate was divided generally according to 
the rules of the civil code. But in the middle ages, 
personal estate was far more valuable than real. 
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Most of the nobles and wealthy landowners culti- 
vated their own estates, and the stock of a well-tilled 
farm was, as a rule, worth three times at least the 
fee simple of the soil. Of this the eldest son took 
only an equal portion with his brothers and sisters. 
The growth in the value of land and the adoption of 
a system of farming occupations have not only greatly 
modified the relations of an elder to a younger son, 
but have intensified that concentration of power, under 
the conditions of modern government, which it was 
the purpose of the first William to develope for per- 
sonal, or at least temporary objects. Nothing but a 
few accidents in administration, and especially that 
which limits the financial system of the country to 
the discretion of the Lower House, prevented the 
United Kingdom from being governed by a very 
narrow oligarchy, and probably from being split up 
i&to a number of principalities like those of Germany 
at the close of the last century. The Upper House 
actually did rule this country from the Revolution 
till the passage of the first Reform Bill. 

It is indeed not a little remarkable that the hotly- 
contested and hardly-won privileges or usurpations 
of the House of Commons have greatly obviated the 
power which the constitution of the House of Lords 
^directly confers ijpon it. I have referred to the 
most significant, the origination of all money bills in 
the Lower Chamber. Another is the fact that in cases 

of malversation the Commons have the sole power of 

* 

impeachment. A third is the peculiarly invidious 
character of an irresponsible veto, and the hesita- 
tion with which it must be exercised. Those ardent 
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politicians who aim at destroying the House of Loj 
have made a very unintelligent interpretation of ] 
litical forces. The framers of the Scotch Union w* 
wise in abrogating the rule which had prevailed sir 
the accession of the House of Stuart, that a Scot 
peer might be elected to an English constituency. T 
framers of the Irish Union committed a grave en 
in permitting Irish peers to be eligible. To destr 
the House of Peers, as long as the custom of prin 
geniture and the power of settlement exists, and : 
two or three generations afterwards (unless inde< 
what every sensible man would deprecate, the gn 
estates were violently broken up and distribute 
would be to hand over the constituencies to men 
great wealth, and of considerable means for cone 
ating popularity. As it is, a seat in the House 
Lords is a form of dignified ostracism, and like ost 
cism, is a means for curtailing the inordinate influei 
which arises from the accumulation of great wea 
and of admitted social position in a few hands. 

The practice of entail had a beginning which 
widely distinct from its developement and extensi 
Its object was to create a body of male tenants ^ 
might be dependent on the grantors of the estate 
fee, and whose estate should revert to the grantor 
the failure of male issue. The framers of the Stati 
of Entails did not contemplate the application of 1 
law to their own patrimonies, but only wished to ■ 
velope a new form of subinfeudation, to create a bod} 
retainers, who might aid the lord against the soverei^ 
the law, or the public. It was only during the ci 
wars that the tenancy in tail was made a means 
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securing his estate to the principal lord, under the 
machinery of a use or ancient trust. Hence after the 
middle of Edward IVth's reign, when the crown seemed 
to be firmly fixed in the line of York, the judges 
decided that there was a way for breaking the contin- 
uity of an estate tail under the process of a common 
recovery. By degrees the other securities which main- 
tained the estate tail were broken down, and before 
the end of Henry Vlllth's reign the estate was nearly 
as liable to voluntary or involuntary alienation as a 
tenancy in fee simple. At present it only differs from 
such an estate in two facts, that it cannot be devised 
by will, and that it must be alienated under one form 
of conveyance only. Those persons therefore who 
meet objections to entails in England by stating that 
there is no material difference between an estate in 
tail and one in fee simple are technically in the right. 
It is true that an estate tail, even under present cir- 
cumstances, is a barbarous and absurd form of owner- 
ship, and is indefensible. But it is not, as many 
people are apt to think, an inalienable perpetuity. 

Another form of conveyance, which has superseded, 
or rather included, the old estate tail, does amount 
to a practical perpetuity. I refer to the conveyance 
under what is called a strict settlement. Here the 
&8t taker of the estate has a life interest onlv con- 
v ^yed to him, with a series of limitations in tail over 
the issue of his marriage, or failing these to other 
persons under the same conditions. It is true that 
the first taker may, with the consent of his son, or 
other person occupying such a position, and being of 
fall age, alienate the estate, or charge it. But in 

G 
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practice, when the son comes of age, and when he 
wishes to form a fresh settlement on his marriage, the 
estate is tied up anew with similar limitations. This 
ingenious evasion of the English Common Law, which 
we are told with some irony professes to abhor a per- 
petuity, was the invention of two conveyancers of the 
Revolution, Palmer and Bridgman. The validity of 
the process was disputed for a time, but we are informed 
that when these two persons administered the law 
which they created, — Bridgman became successively 
Chief Baron, Chief Justice of the Pleas, and Lord 
Keeper; and Palmer Attorney General, — they gave 
effect to their own proceedings, and that the conveyance 
was thereby established. With some modifications, the 
scheme of these two lawyers is the basis of the modern 
settlement. I have dwelt on these particulars mainly 
because in ordinary conversation people speak very 
loosely of the ' Law of Entail/ as if it were the mecha- 
nism by which estates are tied up. The real process 
by which the result is effected is by the form of a 
strict settlement. 

It is clear from the language which Cobden used, 
that he contemplated two things. He wished to re- 
move all hindrances to the easy and economical transfer 
of land ; and he wished to develope a process by 
which, under the natural operation of a free exchange, 
the labourer might be resettled on the soil from which, 
in his energetic and suggestive phrase, the labourer 
had been divorced. He wished to do this also for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is the interest of the 
farmer that he should be able to use his capital in 
such a way as would produce the largest possible 
quantity of return with the least possible labour, a» 
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result which cannot possibly be obtained by any 
prudent man who has a precarious or even terminable 
tenure of land, and who is debarred by the terms of 
his tenure or by the custom of farm-letting from com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements. The other 
reason is the general good of the public ; for the 
public is interested in an abundant return from cul- 
tivation. It is true that since free trade in corn has 
been established, the interest of the public in an 
abundant crop of corn is lessened. It is not rendered 
superfluous, for a deficient harvest involves a rise in 
prices. But the public is greatly interested in an 
abundant supply of other agricultural products, as for 
example, dairy produce, meat, poultry, and eggs, articles 
of which modern British husbandry affords a very limited 
supply. Another fact which did not escape Cobden's 
sagacity in dealing with the land question, was the 
exceedingly slight contribution which land affords in 
this country, when contrasted with the same property in 
foreign countries, to the national revenue. But this fact 
fo&y be reserved for future notice. It will be convenient 
to treat the four points which are stated above in order. 
The English law is very lenient on the landowner 
who holds his land. Most of the local taxation, about 
which so great a complaint is made, is beneficial 
outlay, and most of that beneficial outlay is extracted, 
by a process familiar to political economists, from the 
occupier; for it is an axiom in taxation that taxes 
tend to remain upon the person who immediately pays 
them, or in other words, that it requires an effort, which 
te made with very varying degrees of ease* or difficulty, 
to shift a tax which is paid by the first payer to the 
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shoulders of another. The direct taxation on lam 

the ancient land tax, an assessment of 20 per c 

imposed in the reign of William and Mary, and n< 

reassessed since, and the quota which land pays 

questionably to a variable Income Tax ; unquestiona 

for the law interposes, perhaps from some obs 

consciousness of the rule which I have given al 

to adjust the tax, for it authorises the tenant to de< 

the Income Tax from his rent. On the other h 

the law claims no Probate Duty from the landow 

and enacts a Succession Duty which is not calculate 

in personal estate, on the actual value of the prop 

but on the probable duration of the legatee's life. 

law therefore, while it gives the landowner e 

facility for accumulation (and more illustrations coul 

afforded of the fact), takes care that, as long as he 1 

his land, he shall be lightly assessed to public bur< 

But the law is prodigiously deterrent to those 

wish or need to sell. It puts upon the vendor the ] 

tical obligation of proving his title, for it visits an i 

cent purchaser with confiscation if he buys inadvertx 

from a fraudulent seller, or even from a bond Jide 

illegal possessor. In all other objects of value, 

man who buys openly and fairly acquires an 

defeasible title to his property, and the penaltic 

fraud are visited on the dishonest seller. In land 

reverse rule holds. So preposterous a conditioi 

ludicrous, if it were not so unjust, a rule, prol 

arose from an anxiety on the part of Crown lawye 

substantiate the claim of the Crown to the reve 

or resumption of legal grants. Hence the ancient 

was, that an action of ejectment against a deft 
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title might be based on any evidence of adverse 
possession gathered at any time previous to the date 
of legal memory, the first year that is of Richard I. 
Even under the less absurd arrangement of modern 
times, the period of prescription is lengthened far 
beyond the time allowed in any other civilised country. 
As a consequence, the cost of conveyance is enormously 
increased, though it is probable that few titles are 
without a flaw. What can be said for the law of titles 
m a country where such a case as that of Tichborne 

• - 

K rendered possible ? This law-suit has, to be sure, 
toade an obscure family notorious, but at what a cost 
°f public money, and of public time. 

That the complications of title have been developed 
tt* order to gratify a morbid anxiety for preserving 
states against contingencies more or less remote, and 
ta-ve been perpetuated in the interests of a professional 
c kuss of conveyancers and attorneys, cannot, I think, 
^ doubted. But it is possible that the latter may 
h^ve overshot their mark. Cobden used often to tell 
a Btory with great glee, as to how he held a conver- 
sation with a country attorney on the effect of the 
^cumulation of land in few hands, and how his com- 
panion ruefully allowed that, as half a county passed 
u^xder a single conveyance, the gains of lawyers were 
c *U*tailed by the very ingenuity which they had dis- 
played. When Washington was urged not to lay 
k^nds on the custom of primogeniture in his native 
State, on the ground that it would put an end to 
a ll carriages and four, he is said to have answered, 
1 liut think how many carriages and two we shall see ! ' 
It will be plain that the expense attending proof 
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of title operates as a progressive tax on small hold 
ings. Most economists reprobate a tax the percentag 
of which increases with the value or profit of the objec 
which has been made liable to the tax. Thus, fo 
instance, a progressive Income Tax has been generall; 
considered a violent act of spoliation, though it i 
capable of a scientific defence under Adam Smith* 
first rule, ' that taxation should be proportioned to th 
ability of the tax payer/ But a tax the percentag 
of which increases with the smallness of the objec 
on which it is levied is utterly indefensible. It i 
said to be often the case that the costs attending th 
transfer of small portions of land are equal to tw< 
or three years' rent of the land itself. But there i 
no reason, except morbid vanity or professional interest 
why the transfer of land should not be as easy as tha 
of -railway stock, or even consols. Land can be surveyed 
registered, identified. A new Doomsday might b 
made, in which all ownerships and all charges 01 
ownerships might be and should be inscribed, an( 
such a Doomsday should be open to public inspectioD 
Pledges of personal property are published, there i 

i 

no reason why pledges of landed property should no 
be equally matters of publication. A bondjide an< 
public purchase of goods relieves the purchaser fron 
any liability of confiscation through defective o 
fraudulent possession on the part of the vendor 
There is no reason why a similar rule should not hol( 
good in the case of land. It is monstrous that ai 
innocent buyer should be liable to the effect of forgeriei 
like those of Boupell, when he has not been privy t< 
his crimes. Under an effective system of registration 
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the possibility of fraud would be so remote that excep- 
tional provision need not be made against its occurrence. 

^With that clear good sense which distinguished his 
insight into all economical questions of a practical 
character, Cobden saw the sufficient means for removing 
the anomalies which characterise the present tenure of 
landed estates in the United Kingdom in the assimila- 
tion of landed to personal property. He would not have 
interfered with the right of making a will of lands, but 
he would not have exempted the succession to real 
estate from the taxes which are levied on the de- 
volution of personal property. He would not have 
agreed to that rule which, under the name of Hypo- 
thec in Scotland and the Landlord and Tenant Law 
ia England, makes rent a secured debt, and so puts the 
cr editor of personal estate to a disadvantage in trading 
^"ith his debtor. There is nothing, he argued, but 
superstition or selfishness in the distinction which is 
m ^de between investments of capital in a part of the 
e ^vth's surface, or in a portion of the earth's products, 
or in a loan of money to a trader. They are all forms 
°f the same fact, viz. property, however different the 
or igin of the first may be from that of the other kinds, 
a **d however peculiar may be its place in the eco- 
n °tnical elements of social life. He would have made 
™*e process of transferring land as easy as that of any 
°ttier bargain and sale. 

No man believed more thoroughly than Cobden did 

*** the principle that a civilised society, if its action 

"^ not hampered by absurd restrictions, will work out 

«^e problems of its own being by natural and orderly 

Processes. Given freedom of exchange in all directions 
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and over all kinds of property alike, and there is ac 
can be no need of any reconstruction, of any viola 
interruption with the natural distribution of wealt 
And conversely, if wealth is unnaturally accumulat€ 
such a result is unquestionably due to some abnoni 
or irregular interference with a natural process; 1 . 
the rectification of which evil, the removal of the cai 
and patient waiting for the consequences of refo: 
are the only remedy which is consistent with the we 
being of society I do not know whether he ever h 
heard of the expressive lament of Pliny — latifuno 
perdidere Italiam — but he had thoroughly caught t 
spirit of that publicist, for his condemnation of t 
system by which the labourer was divorced from t 
soil, and his wish that he had the youth and vigo 
necessary for a campaign against the English la 
system, are expressions of the same sentiment whi 
the Eoman stated in different terms. But he wou 
not have dreamed of nationalizing the soil, or 
making the State a vast bureaucratic land office, 
of extending instead of limiting the function of ci 
administration. He thoroughly endorsed the doctri 
of Adam Smith, that the interference of Governme 
in the details of private life, or in the energies 
industry, or in the distribution of property, or in t 
factitious creation of social orders, was not merely 
impertinence, but a mischievous error. The occasio 
on which a Government can help or intervene are, a c< 
tain very well defined province of action excepted, excee 
ingly rare, and ought to be looked on with the grave 
suspicion, and permitted with the greatest hesitatio 
From his point of view, free trade in land, by whic 
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I repeat, he meant the extension of the principle of 
free exchange in all its fulness to landed estates, and 
the removal of all restrictions on its transfer, either 
voluntarily, should the owner desire to sell it, or 
involuntarily, if its owner became hopelessly em- 
barrassed, would bring about the second of the objects 
which Cobden contemplated in a reform of the English 
land laws. It might be slowly effected, but it would 
he surely effected. The small purchaser in a wealthy 
or progressive country can always, and always will, 
outbid the large buyer, if facilities are given for easy 
transfer. If, as people allege, and as I believe with 
overwhelming evidence in favour of their view, a small 
or peasant proprietary is the most thriving, the most 
^dustrious, the most thrifty of cultivators, and if 
UI *der small freeholdings the capacities of the soil are 
developed to the fullest possible extent, and the rate 
°* production raised to the very largest amount, this 
^s^all proprietor, if no legal hindrance is put in the 
^^y of his existence, will be, and ought to be, naturally 
developed. It is as great an error to develope him by 
ar tificial means, as Feargus O'Connor tried to develope 
k**n at Minster Lovell, and as some amiable theorists 
^ould wish to develope him now, as it has been to 
P^lmit the law to assist in forming the process by 
^Uich he has been unnaturally extinguished. 

A true statesman differs widelv from a mere 
Politician, and from an advocate of reconstruction ; 
from the former in the fact that he never accepts a 
compromise on a true principle, from the latter in 
that he is satisfied with particular reforms, and has 
confidence in the power with which society uses 
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legitimate opportunities for bringing about the 
state of things possible under the habits and insti- — 
tutions with which it is familiarised. That the English^ 
people has no attachment for its land laws is manifested 
by the fact that it never retains them in a British 
colony. But that it would remodel its social state at 
home, or acquiesce in a theory which would suspend all 
existing facts, in order to rearrange them through the 
instrumentality of Government, is a fancy which 
nothing but the impatience to see everything instan- 
taneously reconstructed on a new plan would ever 
suggest or deem feasible. From the days of Plato 
down to our own time, there have been good and well- 
meaning men who have framed schemes, more or less 
optimist, of a beneficent despotism, which should an- 
nihilate first, and create afterwards. Most of these 
schemes have never been intended to imply anything 
more than a protest against existing usages ; none of 
them have ever reached the earliest stage of practical 
acceptance. Once or twice in the history of the world 
impatient attempts have, it is true, been made to force 
social changes on a hostile or apathetic people. These 
attempts have as invariably ended in ruin and reaction. 
The rapacity of the Roman nobility wrecked ancient 
civilisation. But the student of social facts cannot 
fail of seeing that the Roman nobility was exasperated 
and demoralised by the abortive but well-meant 
agrarian projects of the Gracchi. Men must be ripe 
for a truth, before it is a truth to them. 

Even upon the difficult question of the relations of 
landlord and tenant Cobden seems to have entertained 
the view that perfect freedom of contract was the best 
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for both parties. He advocated leases, and rational 
leases. He ridiculed, during the time when he was 
vindicating free trade in corn, the preposterous clauses 
in ordinary farmers' leases. But on the other hand, 
he stated,* on March 8, 1849, that while 'free trade 
owes it to the farmer to carry out its principles, by 
removing every impediment to the free employment 
of capital and labour upon the soil/ and that if the 
farmer makes out his 'complaint of the interference 
of the Malt Tax with his business, that therefore 
it is not inconsistent with my principles to remove 
that impediment out of the farmer's way/ he adds, 
c I do this without pretending to any particular 
affection for the farmer above other classes. If I did 
so I would follow your error, by attempting to legis- 
late for a particular class.' It is not easy to anticipate 
what would have been Cobden's line of action in re- 
lation to the Irish Land Bill, and whether he would 
have acquiesced heartily in a law which protects one 
of the parties to a contract. He might have done so, 
for according to his principles there was a justification 
for such a departure from the . strict rule of mercantile 
bargaining. Freedom of contract is a fiction, when 
one of the parties to the contract is wholly in the 
power of another. Now this is the case when the 
latter deals in an article which is whollv limited in 
quantity; still more so when the article has by the 
direct act, or by the permission of the Legislature, 
been accumulated in few hands; yet more when the 
80c *al and religious feelings of the two parties are 
unnaturally at variance ; and most of all, when the 

* Speeches, vol. i. p. 397. 
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community is in such a condition that the mass cxf 
the people have no industry but the occupation of 
land, and the purchase of this occupation is forced to 
an unnatural height by the competition of tenant*- 
But all these circumstances converged in Iceland, **» 
say nothing of the fact that the proprietors vr&itt 
bankrupt by their extravagance, and had been settled 
on lands which had over and over again, by successi"^ e 
acts of an alien Legislature, been confiscated from t>tw 
ancestors of the people who are now tilling them. 

There is no reason to interfere between the parti^ 8 
to the contract for a lease of lands in Broadway or *& 
the neighbourhood of Boston, although the caus^ 8 
which operate to create rent are as dominant in the^ 6 
parts of the American Union as they are in Londo* 1 
or Manchester, and are quite as much illustrations &* 
the unearned increase of land as any which could b^ 
quoted from our immediate experience. The fact i*r 
the American Union is so wide, that if individuals a» 
unwilling or unable to purchase or rent land in the 
immediate neighbourhood of great commercial ac- 
tivity, they can, without abandoning the political and 
social habits of their country, and the numberless 
associations which such habits bring with them, seek 
a spot where they can bargain to greater advantage, 
or obtain virgin soil at a nominal price. Nor, again, 
is the American Union, or indeed any other civilised 
country, hampered and restrained by a system which 
gives an opportunity to the worst faults of a mo- 
nopoly by fostering every means for accumulating 
and retaining land. Men do not grumble at the in- 
justice of nature, but they are irritated irreconcileably 
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by the injuries of law. Nay, it is one of the mis- 
fortunes which are sure to ensue from erroneous 
legislation, that it always begets a disposition to 
remedy one wrong by another, to repudiate as ob- 
solete the adoption of those natural processes by which 
the effects of an error are slowly .but surely righted, 
to cry out that it is too late to reform a process, and 
that immediate necessity requires fundamental change. 
It is I think clear that capital cannot be freely 
used upon the land of another, unless provision is 
^ade that the occupier shall be in some way or 
^tter compensated for what are called unexhausted 
ll= 0]>rovement&i The lessee of land for building pur- 
Poses can distribute the loss of a terminable annuity, 
a ~*xch as the reversion of his outlay to the landlord 
^•t: the end of his term, and thus recover the loss 
^"Ver the term in question. It is certain indeed that 
Nothing but necessity will reconcile men to this 
Piroess. In this country it is all but impossible, 
^"ven when the Government grants favourable terms, 
to float terminable annuities in the market, though 
such a form of security may be no loss, but even a 
gain to certain parties who purchase them. But to 
the mass of the public, a property which is annually 
diminishing in value is exceedingly distasteful. There 
are districts where, it being the custom to lease lands 
on chief or permanent rent, lessees will not look at 
short terms of years. I have been told by a person 
exceedingly competent to give information on the 
subject, as he is a very large landed proprietor in 
the district, that terminable leases would have been 
an insuperable obstacle to the growth of Manchester 
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and its neighbourhood, where the system of perman^^ 
leases is customary. 

But whatever may be said of buildings, the ca^ 
of farm holdings is still stronger. A landlord cannot 
in England at least, for it appears he did so ix0 
Ireland, exact the fullest rights which the law gives 
him over the occupancy of his tenant. Hence persons 
are apt to dwell on and to vaunt the generosity with 
which the landowner does not avail himself of all the 
powers which he might employ. In my opinion this 
generosity is really the necessity of the situation. 
Englishmen would not tamely acquiesce in a practice 
which continually revalued their occupancies, and made 
their own outlay the basis for an enhanced rent. The 
rent of agricultural land is therefore seldom the maxi- 
mum annual value of the occupancy, in many cases 
is considerably below such an amount, though when 
such easy terms are given, they are generally con- 
sidered as the condition of political allegiance. But 
whatever may be the motive of the landowner and 
the understanding of the tenant, the concession is 
precarious, is occasionally withdrawn, and always 
may be. Now there is nothing which operates so 
greatly as a discouragement as insecurity does. It 
used to be an argument against tithe that it dis- 
couraged improvements in agriculture, because it 
taxed unequal outlay at equal rates. But the case 
is far more strong when a system of rackrents is 
attempted to be induced on improving tenants. It 
is admitted, I think, that British agriculture is far 
below what it might be, and that British stock is 
generally improved to the highest efficiency which 
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skill can improve it. The reason is not far to seek. 
Till stock is generally improved, no operation of the 
landowner can make it contribute to rent. But a 
crop may be visited by an enhanced rent, because in 
this particular the tenant is within the will of his 
landlord. Hence towards the conclusion of a lease, 
it becomes the interest of the tenant to reduce within 
the lowest amount which is consistent with average 
production and the terms of his contract, all outlay 
on the soil. It is to this fact, and to the frequent 
embarrassment of landowners, and their consequent 
incapacity to make landlords' improvements, that 
much of the unproductiveness, which has been made 
the subject of complaint by men of all parties, and the 
defects of British agriculture are due. 

I think it is impossible to doubt that some form of 
tenant-right will be ultimately obtained, as it is eagerly 
demanded by British farmers. Few statesmen will 
new be bold enough to utter the specious apothegm of 
Lord Palmerston, that tenant right is landlord's wrong. 
It is now believed that if some loss accrues to the 
landlord by limiting his power of exacting the maxi- 
mum which his opportunity of ownership gives him 
fr°Da the outlay or spirit of his tenant, a far greater 
ft^d less justifiable wrong is inflicted on the tenant 
ty 8uch a procedure ; and that in fact the answer to 
■^rd Paimerston's generalisation is another, that, in 
a still more marked and indefensible manner, 'Landlord's 
^ht is tenant's wrong/ Nor can it be said that the 
reo &gnition of rights which traverse the terms of a 
8 uict and a voluntary bargain is unknown in English 
**• Technically the tenant in mortgage is held to 
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have forfeited his estate if he fails to repay the ^\T 
vances of the mortgagee within the specified time ^^ 
which he borrows the money and pledges his estat^*' 
But the law has long since protected the mortgages^ 1 
from an injurious but not strictly unjust foreclosure^ 
by according him an equity of redemption. Tenant- — 
right therefore, understood as the repayment of un — 
exhausted improvements and compensation for capri— 
cious ejectment, has a precedent in the English law 
of mortgage. It is even still more defensible, because 
the wrong or loss is positive in the case of the tenant, 
and is only contingent, or at best comparative, in the 
care of the mortgagor. 

Now it is not difficult to show how profoundly the 
public is interested in the adequate cultivation of the 
soil. The cost of carriage is always a natural pro- 
tection to the home producer. If it could be reduced 
to a minimum, the price of wheat in Chicago would 
not vary from the price of wheat in London. In point 
of fact, the monev value of the article at the latter 
place is as a rule double that of the same article in 
the former. Still more is this the case with cheaper 
kinds of corn, which are also exported from foreign 
countries, for of course the lower the value of the 
article is, minus the cost of carriage, the greater the 
element of such a cost when it is added to the original 
value. The efficient cultivation of the soil is therefore, 
as far as these articles are concerned, a double advantage 
to the inhabitants of any given country. The increased 
quantity is a positive gain. The diminution of the ag- 
gregate cost of transit is a comparative or indirect gain. 

There are, however, some articles of which the pro- 
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taction is absolute. Such are those which are perish- 
able, or which cannot be conveyed without risk and 
loss. A very short sea voyage is sufficient to greatly 
diminish the value of fat stock. A slightly longer 
8ea voyage is prohibitive of its transit at all. Extend 
the distance, and even lean stock cannot be imported. 
Similarly, the distance over which meat may be sea- 
horne is very limited. It is possible that science may 
hereafter discover a means for preserving this article, 
so that it may be conveyed over long sea voyages. 
Attempts are already made in this direction, but 
with indifferent success. When, therefore, the Times 
answered my complaint that there are more than six 
times the number of cows per heads of population in 
Denmark than there are in Great Britain, by saying 
that such a statement meant no more than that the 
English people, for wise reasons or sufficient ones, kept 
some of their cows in Denmark, this clever newspaper 
must have relied on the ignorance or prejudice of its 
waders. To those English people who consume or 
^ish to consume milk, butter, and beef, the Danish 
cows are as remote, and therefore to all practical pur- 
poses as unserviceable, as though they were in the 
American prairies. In a densely-peopled country like 
our own, where the caprice of the climate and the 
Wdness of labour rendet it in the highest degree 
desirable that the nation should be well nourished, 
a deficient supply of these secondary necessaries of 
fife is a public calamity, and the wholesale dedication 
°f land to other than food-producing purposes is an 
defensible .waste. Such is the loss induced by exces- 
m% game-preserving, and by the maintenance of a 

H 
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huge number of horses for a frivolous and demoralii 
amusement. 

When Cobden spoke of campaigning against 
English Land Laws, had he possessed the youth 
vigour which he carried into the Anti-Corn-1 
League, of taking Adam Smith in his hand, and 
covering in his favourite author the same argmm 
for a free trade in land that could be alleged f< 
free trade in corn and in other commodities, he 
probably thinking of the general principles on wl 
Adam Smith vindicated free exchange. But A< 
Smith did not rest his assault on entails-by w] 
he intended to designate all devices which have 
their object the inalienability of landed estates- 
the general laws which render free exchange the < 
dition under which the economic good of man car 
most fully effected. He advocates the breaking 
of those estates and the annulling of those entails 
special as well as for general reasons. Admitting 1 
they might once have had a political defence, he ass 
that this defence has long since been rendered um 
able by the growth of civilisation, and that * not! 
can be more completely absurd ' than an entail, 
discovers their modern justification in the necessity 
strengthening an hereditary nobility, and obsei 
that ' that order having usurped one unjust advant 
over the rest of their fellow-citizens, lest their pov« 
should render it ridiculous, it was thought reason* 
that they should have another/ He observes that 
great proprietor is seldom a great improver/ ; 
having sketched what are and must be the lead 
motives in his action, observes, — 'There still rem 
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in both parts of the United Kingdom some great 
estates which have continued without interruption in 
the hands of the same family since the times of feudal 
anarchy. Compare the present condition of these 
i estates with the possessions of the small proprietors 
in the neighbourhood, and you will require no other 
argument to convince you how unfavourable such ex- 
tensive property is to improvement/* I have never 
yet heard of any economist, except the late Mr. 
Maoculloch in England, and M. Le Play in France, 
who defended the institution which Adam Smith so 
roughly assailed. But both these writers advocate the 
maintenance or re-establishment of entails and their 
analogues, for reasons which I dare venture on asserting 
^ould never have suggested themselves to any one 
w ho gathered his inferences from the actual working 
°f that which he has defended. Economists have, for- 
* l *tiately, seldom been misled into fallacies of sympathy, 
thoee idola theatri which are so little creditable to 
ti*e capacity of their victim. 

The speech which Mr. Cobden made at Rochdale 
about a year and a half before his death, in which he 
*poke of ' the peasantry being divorced from the soil/ 
h* a manner to which no other country afforded a 
parallel ; and in which he went on to say that the 
consideration which is shown to any class in the com- 
munity at the hands of the legislature depends very 
miich on the admission of such a class to political 
power, was the occasion, as many of my readers will 
remember, of a sharp quarrel between the speaker 
*&i Mr. Delane, the reputed Editor of the Times. 

• Adam Smith's 'Wealth of Nations/ Book III. chap. ii. 
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Mr. Cobden, in alluding to the condition of &* 
English peasantry, and to a feet in practical politics^" 
now unhappily too notorious to be denied — did n^ 
show how the grant of the franchise could possibC; 
better the condition of the peasantry. But he did dfe 
claim any revolutionary proceeding or agrarian out 
rage, and therefore, irrespectively of his known antece- 
dents, should in common fairness have been presumed 
to point to remedies which were strictly economical. The 
only explanation which I can give for the criticism 
with which the harmless speech of Cobden was treated, 
is the fact that Vicksburg had fallen and Gettysburg 
had been fought in the previous summer, that Cobden 
and his friend were powerful advocates of the Northern 
side during the American war, and that the classes for 
whom the Times is written were very much dissatisfied 
with the posture of aflairs in the United States, and 
the prospects of those States with which they sympa- 
thised. I infer so much from parts of the article in 
which the speech is attacked. 

Two days after the speech was delivered, a leading 
article appeared in the Times, in which the writer, 
t after calling the two speakers ' the Timons of the po- 
litical stage/ quotes the passage which I have given at 
the head of this chapter, and continues, c What Messrs. 
Cobden and Bright should show is, not that it is 
difficult for the poor man to obtain land, but that the 
law places any obstacle in the way of his obtaining 
wealth/ Afterwards he states, 'If England were a 
land of peasant proprietors, the increase of capital 
employed in agriculture would, from the ruder 
husbandry that would be employed, and the smaller 
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quantity of stock that would be kept, be less rapid 
than at present, and consequently the fund to which 
the poor look for subsistence would be smaller, and 
the share of the working man less/ ' This language, 
so often repeated and so calculated to create discontent 
among the poor and ill-informed, has really one in- 
telligible meaning. "Reduce the electoral franchise, 
and when you have done so, you will obtain an 
Assembly which will seize on the estates of the pro- 
prietors of land, and divide them gratuitously among 
the poor." If this be not the true interpretation of 
these appeals to legislation, Messrs. Cobden and Bright 
should lose no time in disavowing it, and in pointing 
out some means of dividing land among the poor by 
law, other than by the confiscation of the property of 
its proprietors. If they do mean this, they have not 
done much towards forwarding the success of the 
cause of which they are the advocates. It may be 
right to reduce the franchise, but certainly not as a step 
to spoliation/ 

On the next day another article contained the follow- 
ing: 'What can be the object of this "ugly" allusion 
to the absorption of small freeholds in connexion with 
the political weakness of the working classes, and their 
alleged misgovernment ? Is it not in effect to tell 
the labourer and working man to look over the 
fences of the neighbouring proprietor, and learn to 
think that they have a natural right to a share of 
the soil? Is it not to tell them that they have no 
v oice in the government of this country, which is mo- 
n °polised for selfish uses by a select landed aristocracy ? 
•This is the topic of an incendiary/ The writer then 
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argues as to what would be the effect of 'givii^^* 
ten acres, or twenty or even fifty, to a man of tk^^ 
class, comments on the indebtedness of the FrenC^^ 
peasantry, and says that the interest which they pa 
on their mortgages is known to exceed that of ou 
national debt. The writer also observes, in a furth* 
article : ' He can have only one object, and that ii 
to throw one more bone of contention between th< 
working classes and the landed aristocracy. If that> 
be his game, there is an end of his pretensions as su 
legislative reformer. — Let him try his hand at a 
measure which shall aim to multiply genuine agri- 
cultural freeholders, and so create a substantial 
peasant class, without assailing the very basis of pro- 
perty, and placing the conveyance and transmission of 
land out of the pale of Free Trade/ 

It is superfluous to say that insinuations such as 
those which are contained in the passages extracted 
from the newspaper were not only misleading and 
unfair, but were a charge of sentiments which were 
utterly alien to the man to whom they were assigned. 
Men who have accepted a single principle of commercial 
intercourse, and have carried it out, as some may allege, 
to the verge of pedantry, do not in a hasty moment 
abandon, or hint at an abandonment of that which is 
the cardinal fact in their political creed. The criticism 
of the paper, in so far as it commented on the absence 
of any scheme in the speech by which the desired 
object was to be realised, was within the bounds of 
legitimate comment ; not so, however, when it ascribed 
to the speaker the most odious, violent, unjust, and 
revolutionary motives. It is of course a common trick 
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with newspaper critics to assert that a speaker's words 
l^ave a tendency which was never before him or his 
audience. I suppose there is no person who has come 
before the public in the character of an advocate of 
such a change as is distasteful to certain parties, who 
is not accused of purposes which he never contemplated, 
and of intentions which nothing but a malignant in- 
genuity can infer from his statements. At the very 
least* it is obvious to charge the speaker with setting 
class against class, as though it were possible to ad- 
vocate a reform without provoking irritation. Eevo- 
Jutions are not made in rose-water, we are told ; and 
what applies to the greater is true of the less. No 
one ever witnessed any person being made the object 
of a reform, however necessary the reform was to the 
public, and even salutary to its immediate object, with- 
out hearing strong expressions of dissatisfaction and 
dislike from the patient. 

Cobden quarrelled with Mr. Delane, as representing 

Hxe Times, and high words passed between them. It 

is perhaps a mistake in management, that the Editor 

of this paper has been allowed to abandon his im- 

P^TBonality. But Cobden, I think, was unwise in his 

indignation, as he was unwise in not keeping himself 

urformed of what his critics in that paper said of him. 

Not every public man can attain to Mr. Disraeli's 

Perfect cynicism, and avow 'that he thinks no time 

18 lost so much as that which is lost in making ex- 

Filiations ;' but he must not be so sensitive that he will 

a °t read what is said about him, or if he does read it, 

** too indignant at newspaper misrepresentation. No 

^tional man believes that the London Press guides 
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or developes public opinion. Its business is to expi 
in convenient words a public opinion which has alrea^^ 
been formed. Most Englishmen, particularly in (E^^f 
South of England, have already collected their sent^^" 
ments on such public questions as interest them, an*^ 
select the paper which gives the best exegesis of those^^ 
sentiments, with the best reasonings by which the^^ 
may be supported. The London newspaper acts 
much the same part in political matters, which 
performed by those rhetoricians of Athens who com- 
posed speeches for those who could not make the 
speeches themselves, and the newspapers do the work 
very cleverly. That paper is the best managed for 
this end which catches and exhibits, with the greatest 
possible appearance of originality and clearness, what 
happens to be the prevailing sentiment of the widest 
circle of men. It is therefore bound to attack all in- 
novators, and the innovators ought to be very glad 
that they are attacked, particularly whenever common 
prudence induces the critic of the leader to admit any 
disclaimer of a misrepresented fact. 

The partisan Press performs a very useful function. 
I know no other process by which it is possible to 
measure the forces which are opposed to any recom- 
mended change ; still less can I understand how to 
anticipate the arguments by which the change itself 
is deprecated. The vastness of modern society renders 
it not only impossible to reach the minds of many, but 
even to find out whether they have any mind at all on 
the subject. The Press does this work for the public 
man, and does it very effectually. It not only informs 
him of sentiments, but of tastes, or it may be of 
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sensations. It is the largest shop-window conceivable. 
It does not make the fashion, but it meets the fashion. 
It does not guide the stream, it simply receives and 
exhibits it. To ignore it, is to cut oneself out of a 
very important element in practical wisdom — the know- 
ledge of facts, and their prevalence. Unluckily, the 
chief organs of the London Press, under the •present 
distribution of political power, represent a very narrow 
claas of society. But there is a growing temptation 
with public men of a certain type to use the sprightly 
libels which the current Press utters against the mass of 
the people, as a means towards raising popular hatred 
against those for whose pleasure the Aristophanic 
cavils of these * gentlemanly papers' are composed. 
It is an evil omen, when one side mocks and the 
other gets angry. But perhaps before the crisis comes, 
the managers who now put pepper on the future 
tasters of the English commonwealth, will slowly 
but irreversibly begin to butter them. It will not 
<uminish the circulation of their paper if they change 
their tactics. There is no gratitude in politics, and very 
httle malice, where men are free, and government sits 
loosely on the public life. 

At the present time, no paper, except one of the 
leanest reputation, which writes for the coarsest and 
most stupid natures, would venture on an article like 
that which appeared in the Times less than ten years 
^i on the Rochdale speeches of Cobden and Bright, 
ft is not the fashion now for the public prints to 
charge men of established reputation and high prin- 
^ple with advocating socialistic principles, with aiming 
a * a violent revolution of existing usages, and with 
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sinister purposes against the proprietors of h 
estates. The reformer of the Land Laws in the pr 
year is as unlikely to be treated to the criticism wl 
have quoted above, as he would be to be visited b 
invective of Swift, or that of the Times of 1841, ^ 
as I have already stated, the present Lord Grej 
compared to a ' dying rattlesnake,' with the accon 
ments of a 'venomous tongue* and a 'futile malig 
Nor, I may add, would a rival newspaper comine: 
the interpretation which the Times put on Col 
speech, as the Globe of December 9, 1863 did, 
trifling misstatement/ The principles of compe 
are better understood in our time. 

The advocate then of that free trade in land, ^ 
is likely to supply the public with increased pr 
from the soil, and who, accepting present fact 
present rights, is agitating or advocating a char 
the English Land Laws, need not, I suppose, feai 
he will be challenged with purposes of confisc 
and with being an incendiary. He has to deal 
different dangers. The true demagogue is no 
man who, being ill-informed himself, strives to stin 
a worse informed audience to violent and total cl 
but the foolish partisan of existing customs, 
furiously defends an untenable position. I have 
heard or read any avowal more unstatesmanlik 
more destructive, than that which declares that 
litical change is never urgently required before 
demanded by a numerical majority. The condit: 
modern representative institutions is, that the ma 
must rule, and the minority must persuade, 
unless a statesman is to become a mere clerL 
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registers with more or less precision the votes of the 
public on some exciting topic, the business of a Govern- 
ment is to anticipate what is wise and just, before a 
concession is extorted from irritated and helpless 
partisans. 

The real difficulty in the way of a revision of the 
English Land Laws lies in the projects of those who 
desire to make the State the owner of the whole soil, 
riiere is no economical problem in which abstract 
reasoning and practical wisdom are so completely at 
variance. There cannot be a doubt that no community 
will ever grant any possessor of the soil an inalienable 
right to the possession of his land, and an absolute 
discretion as to the uses which he can put it to. The 
public good respects property in land, but never permits 
it«elf to be the servant of the landowner. The State 
©xxforces involuntary alienation every day, and does so 
w-ith increasing stringency as population increases and 
a. public want is felt. The dearest private sentiment 
must yield to considerations of public defence, and 
even of public utility. The proudest peer would be 
compelled to give up the tombs of his ancestors, 
or anything else he ^ares for more, to military 
Agencies. It appears that even the lion on North- 
umberland House must yield to the claims of West- 
na iaster traffic. Bishop Hatto would in our days, were 
famine or even scarcity oppressing the people, be 
*°*eed to open his granaries. Much more the cultivable 
are a of the British islands, the game preserves, the 
deer forests, the battue shooting, are limited or ex- 
fended, durante bene placito, the judge of this discretion 
teiiig the public opinion of the future. 
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Fortunately, we are not now able to say, as t 
Times said in 1863, that large farming tends to pi 
duce more stock. We have learnt, that as far as t 
food of the people is concerned, we are the worst 1 
among European countries. We have reason to belie - 
that the more land is distributed the more produce 
obtained, and that if the peasant were not 'divora 
from the soil/ we should have a greater abundan 
of the conveniences and necessaries of life. To brii 
about the change which shall give plenty instead 
scarceness, no reasonable man, least of all no intellige: 
economist, would advocate anything more than that Fr 
Trade in Land which Cobden wished he had strengi 
and youth to carry out, and which consists in removii 
all obstructions to the sale of land, and all aids to i 
accumulation, in order to give a fair trial to the r 
epective powers of large farming under a precarioi 
tenure or a lease, and small farming on a freehold « 
on a perpetual occupancy. 






CHAPTER IV. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. WAR AND 

PEACE. 

Cobden was a member of the Peace Society. He 
held the labours of his friend Mr. Richard, now 
Member of Parliament for Merthyr Tydvil, in the 
hghest estimation. In public and private he de- 
flounced wa r as a barbarous and irrational expedient 
&r removing a difficulty. He saw that it demoralised 
those who adopted it. He endorsed Bentham's defl- 
ation of it, that it was ' mischief on the largest scale. 
** e saw that when the war fit is on a nation, there is 

110 place left for reason and argument ; that it was 
Staple waste, unmixed evil. He believed that no war 

111 the world's history was necessary, and therefore 
that none was capable of defence. At the commence- 
ment of the great American war he was disposed to 
ttunk that the North would have done better if it had 
* e t the remonstrant South go. It was only when he 
^ghtly understood that the war on the side of the 
*N°*"th was virtually defensive, that he embraced the 
■Northern side warmly. The object of the Southern 
Politicians was to extend and perpetuate slavery, and 
^cli an object must always involve violent and 
Ce ^seless aggression. 
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Of modern European wars he entertained one u^ 
form opinion, that they were absolutely indefensit^ 
He believed, and urged with great force, that the moC 
which urged the Government of Pitt into declarir: 
war against France in 1793, was not k because tb 
safety of this country was imperilled, or because th 
nation was morally bound to interfere in the quarre' 
but because Pitt was alarmed at the expressions c 
sympathy with the progress of republican liberty i 
Franca His pamphlet, i 1793 and 1853/ demonstrate 
in the most exact manner how spontaneous was th 
action of the British Government of the day, and hoi 
little war was forced on the nation from without. H 
held a similar opinion about the Russian war. It i 
difficult to account for that remarkable piece of Quixotr 
on the part of this nation, as that * just but unnecessar 
war' was, to use Mr. Disraeli's description of it. Thi 
war undertook the defence of the most detestable an 
immoral Government on the face of the earth, a Goverr 
ment of eunuchs and extortioners. It sought to pel 
petuate the rule of a dynasty and a race which ha 
inflicted beggary and barrenness on what were one 
the most populous and prosperous regions of the earth 
for the Turk has never lost the vices of the savage 
while he has faithfully copied all the vices of civilise 
nations. It attacked a nation which had always stoo 
on friendly terms with us, whose rulers had nevei 
except for a very short interval during a crazy czar 
reign, entertained any but the kindliest feelings t 
the English nation and Government. It inflicted 
needless insult on another race, which is certainly, a 
some time or the other, destined to drive its tyrant 
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out of Europe, and regain its own liberty. The Greek 
has suffered ages of oppression, is fettered by an in- 
elastic and superstitious religion, is demoralised by the 
foolish attempt to plant a European monarchy in the 
midst of a people which ought to have been encouraged 
in the construction of a federal republic. It may be 
true that the Greek of to-day is in no practical sense 
the descendant of the Greek whose genius was so mar- 
vellously keen twenty-three centuries ago. But the 
modern Greek believes that he is the descendant of 
that ancient culture, just as we Englishmen, the col- 
Itrvies of a thousand races, believe that we are descended 
from the Saxons of Hengist and the Normans of William 
the Bastard. 

The war with Bussia, ostensibly undertaken to save 
Turkey, the Balance of Power, and the like, was 
carried on by an attack on two sets of fortifications, 
those of Cronstadt and Sebastopol. The former defied 
assault* the latter, after a prodigious waste of life 
and money, was taken. The death of Nicholas, the 
collapse of the Russian finances, and the fall of the 
Hack Sea fortresses, led at last to peace. Fortunately, 
tie issue of this war did not add an inch of soil to 
the British dominions. Nay, it led indirectly to the 
cession of the Ionian Islands. It did not even per- 
Da auently preserve the conditions on which peace was 
Glared between England and Russia, for the Russian 
Government three years ago repudiated the terms of 
tta treaty. But it gave fenaticism to Russia, it made 
I*>*d Palmerston Prime Minister of England, and 
nr ^tted the vulgar despotism of Louis Napoleon on 
the French nation. The French Empire was the 
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El-Dorado of scoundrelism, and has been the ruin a.nc 
disgrace of the French people. Even now, the pas- 
sionate eagerness of the Monarchical factions at 
Versailles is nothing but the howl of hungry ad- 
venturers, who are longing for the greasy offal with 
which French monarchs have rewarded their sup- 
porters, and Napoleon the Third most of alL 

But if Cobden held heroic war in righteous horror, 
he was even more indignant at the mean aggressions 
which have too often dishonoured the policy of thi* 
country, especially in the East. His pamphlet on tb e 
way in which wars are got up in India, his denunC*" 
ation of the attack on China after the affair of tfc* 
Lorcha, in 1857, an( ^ ^ 8 comments on the manner %- 
wliich the Japanese were instructed in the oourtesi^ 
of European civilisation, and the justice of the British- 
Executive at the bombardment of Kagosima, were cas^ 
in point. Under the auspices of Lord Palmerstor^ 
this country was presented alternately as the com* 
pliant and deferential ally of strong States, the hast£ 
and unscrupulous bully of small or weak ones. It was 
infinitely more creditable to Cobden that he lost his sea* 
at the General Election in 1857, than to Lord Palmerston 
that he was able to secure public support for the affair 
of the Lorcha. 

Nor, again, did Cobden fail in the expression of strong 
sympathy with struggling and oppressed nationalities- 
He spoke of the intervention of Russia in Hungary, 
when the liberties of the nation were crushed by brutes 
force and treason, in terms of the warmest indignation 
commenting also on the perfect shamelessness witW 
which the leaders of the Stock Exchange supply funiJ 
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for the most nefarious and shameful objects. But he 
would not, had it been possible or easy, have counselled 
the British public to adopt a counter intervention. He 
would not have done so, partly because he was well 
aware that very shortly after such a struggle com- 
mences, the real interests of the parties on behalf of 
whom intervention and counter-intervention are entered 
on, are totally lost sight of; partly because he was 
^^ convinced that those nations alone can achieve political 
liberty who are competent to attain it by *their own 
exertions. The independence of Switzerland, a country 
less populous than Hungary or Poland, has never been 
seriously threatened but once, during a period of history 
*hich has been very protracted. The independence 
°f Poland, whatever may have been the merits of in- 
dividual Poles, was a standing nuisance to Europe, 
*** anarchy of turbulent nobles and oppressed serfs, 
-kvente have shown that Cobden was right. Hungary 
^6 achieved independence for herself, by her own ex- 
e **tions and patience, by that statesmanship which 
^"^tches for and uses opportunities. 

The theory of the balance of power was originated 
ky the struggles which accompanied the Reformation, 
^**d was finally developed by the Thirty Years' War. 
*-Veiy student of history knows how France seized 
^k*e opportunity of interfering in the great German 
War, and how she obtained, as the price of her alliance 
^^ith Sweden, certain territories which she retained up 
*° 1 87 1. The peace of Westphalia was intended to 
^ttle the " boundaries of kingdoms and creeds, and if 
Possible to save Europe from a repetition of those 
bufferings which great part of it endured up to 1648. 
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Thenceforward the diplomacy of all European statesns 
was directed towards maintaining the existing stc 
of things. Hence Innocent XI and Alexander VI 
were the secret allies of William III and the Englis 
Revolution. It is only lately that the Papacy h 
declared itself the fanatical enemy of all general 
principles of government. 

The kingdoms of modern Europe have been create 
by royal marriages or by foreign conquests, and son* 
times by both. Louis XIV of France attempted to exter 
his dominions by both processes. The House of Austri 
has been most fortunate by adopting the former metho 
that of Brandenburg by the latter. The nations « 
Europe have been made the playthings and the victinr 
of monarchical ambition, till one is amazed that the 
did not turn on their tormentors, and make short wor 
with them. They did at last in France, and humanit 
would have made enormous progress had not the ir 
solence of the Duke of Brunswick and the alarm c 
Pitt driven the French people into a frenzy of terrc 
and slaughter, and ultimately turned them from defenc 
to aggression, till it made them the scourge of Europ 
Thenceforward they have been slaves at home an 
makebates abroad, till at last, it is to be hoped, humili 
ation has made them free, and taught them to respec 
the independence of others. 

I have observed elsewhere that revolution involve 
reaction, and that no more striking examples can b 
given of this maxim than the English reaction of 1 66c 
and that of France after the establishment of tb 
Empire. But it would be an error to imagine that al 
the fruits of a revolution are lost in the reaction whici 
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follows on it. The Restoration of 1660 did not put 
the Church in the same position which it held before 
the meeting of the Long Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment of Charles II did not venture on rescinding all 
the reforms which had been extorted before the Civil 
War. Similarly solid results were obtained by the 
French Revolution. The Government of Napoleon 
was as tyrannical and insolent as that of Louis XIV 
and his grandson, but Napoleon could not or would 
not restore the Church, and he dared not restore the 
aristocracy. He shed the blood of his subjects, but 
they held the lands which they had wrested from 
their masters at the great upheaval. The nation was 
lasted by a military despotism ; but though for a time 
*H France was enslaved to its ruler, the slaves were 
^nal to each other before the law. The Revolution 
*°"tally swept away privilege, and the nation has never 
e **<hured its restoration. The French aristocracy is a 
^^"^dition, powerful perhaps in social life, but incapable 
a * any true political force, for its growth or renovation 
^^s arrested eighty years ago. An aristocracy which 
^ not perpetually recruited soon withers. 

The French Revolution, however, developed another 
Political fact, destined hereafter to induce greater effects 
tlxan ever it has hitherto done — the principle of nation- 
alities. At the Treaty of Vienna Europe was carved 
°ut into a number of monarchies, composed of the most 
heterogeneous materials, and distributed among the 
signing families of the old blood. The ancient claims 
°f the House of Austria, dating from the times of 
Varies V, were recognised in the cession of the North- 
^^ of Italy. The plenipotentiaries at that Treaty 

1 2 
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settled, without a moment's consideration for popu] 
feeling, or the traditions of an unexplored antiquil 
the Eepublic of Venice on the same power. Th 
confirmed France in the possession of Alsace ai 
Lorraine. They restored the Spanish Bourbons 
their throne, the worst race of monarchs which h 
ever ruled, by means of the worst kind of pries 
They restored another branch of this effete fami 
to the throne of Naples, and in it a stock which neai 
equalled, for baseness, treachery, and superstition, i 
Spanish branch. They strengthened Prussia, Austri 
and Bavaria, by granting them the dominions of tl 
mediatized princes. They united, sorely against tl 
will of the people, Norway to Sweden. And, final] 
they turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances of t! 
Poles. It is true that this arbitrary partition awaken- 
strong feelings of dissatisfaction, against the expressi< 
of which the energies of the Holy Alliance were c 
rected. But for fifteen years Europe was in a state 
profound repose, the result partly of exhaustion, part 
of the vigilance of those monarchs who used th< 
victory over Napoleon to keep their own subjects 
bondage. 

The first interruption of this calm was the successf 
revolt of the Belgian provinces, for the achieveme 
of Greek independence caused little or no disturban 
in Europe, was indeed encouraged by the great powei 
The separation of Belgium from Holland was the sevc 
ance of two races, which were not only aliens in bloo 
but in religion. The advocates of the Belgis 
liberties were greatly assisted by the latter fact. Tl 
principle of religious toleration was advocated befo 
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the French Kevolution, and affirmed by it. France 
assisted Belgium, and England sympathised with her. 
Meanwhile the German people, and notably the 
Prussian contingent of it, was developing the prin- 
ciple of nationality. German patriotism was en- 
couraged after the disaster of Jena, and during the 
dreary period which was brought to an end by the 
ZRussian campaign and the battle of Leipsic ; but it was 
not encouraged further than as an assistant to the 
restoration of the monarchy. Thirty years ago the 
advocacy of the principle involved serious risks to the 
enthusiast. * When I was a young man/ said a distin- 
guished German once to me, just after the first victories 
of the Franco-German war, < I was put into prison for 
having written a pamphlet in defence of German unity/ 
* You only suffered/ said an English friend who was 
standing by, * what every honest German suffered thirty 
years ago, or ran the risk of suffering/ As the principle 
of German unity took its beginnings in the campaign of 
*8o6, so that of Russia commenced in 1812. But after 
the completion of the great Continental war, Russia 
seemed likely to be not only nationalist, but aggressive. 
The outbreak of 1848 was a unique phenomenon in 
• Politics. It took Governments completely by surprise, 
*s nearly all great movements among the mass of the 
people do, was followed by abject submission on the 
part of the Governments at first, and by complete re- 
action very speedily afterwards. Only one European 
dynasty was the victim of it, that of the Orleans 
family. But except in England and Russia every 
throne was convulsed by the shock. The English 
People felt only the quivering of the earthquake, 
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though the Government was excessively alarmed 
the Chartist demonstration of April 10. It is J 
a little remarkable, — I have the story on Cobde: 
authority, — that when the news reached London 
the downfall of Louis Philippe, and was brought 
the House of Commons, Sir Robert Peel crossed o% 
the floor of the House to the late Mr. Joseph Hunt 
and said, i This is what would have happened 
England if I had not repealed the Corn Laws, b 
had followed the advice of those people/ pointing wi 
his hand to the back benches of the Conservatr 
party. England was therefore saved from politic 
disturbances by an economical reform, according 
Sir Robert Peel. There were however, I think, oth 
causes which shielded her from the storm. These wei 
the Parliamentary Reform of 1832, the principle th 
destitution is a legal claim to relief, and the innoc 
ousness of the British monarchy. A proletariat ceas 
to be dangerous when it is secured by law agair 
starvation. It may become degraded, and its degi 
dation may be the apology for wrong-doing, and f 
false theories of economical science. English repu 
licanism, too, is only a theory combating with anoth 
theory. It cannot become a passion. 

The movement of 1848 was partly political, part 
socialist. The Governments of Europe were despotic, t" 
condition of labour was grievous. The working class 
then demanded a Government in their own interesi 
and the form which their interests took was that j 
administration should find them capital, i.e. work ai 
a market. To us, whom experience has freed from tl 
dream of constructing a social republic, who have i 
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sisted that Government should sit lightly on us, and 
who thereupon trust to the harmony of individual in- 
terests, nothing is more grotesque than the demand 
which the leaders of the foreign labour movement 
make for the active exercise of those powers which a 
Government is supposed to possess, and which have 
become familiar to them by their experience of over- 
government When the English deputies went to the 
International Conference at Geneva, they were under 
the impression that the object of the International 
Society was the diminution of the hours of labour, and 
the increase of its wages. They were surprised, and it 
appears disappointed, to find that such objects were 
only secondary with the Society, and that the purpose 
of the association was to employ the powers of Govern- 
ment in the interests of labour. 

In Italy the movement of 1848 took more definite 
aims. In the first place, it was led by men of greater 
energy and credit than those who were associated with 
it in other European countries, and it was secretly 
assisted by the Government of Sardinia. Again, it 
strove to extinguish the ecclesiastical government of 
Central Italy. Next it sought to vindicate Italian 
unity. Lastly, it purposed to take guarantees against 
the abuse of monarchical authority. But the effort 
was baffled. The battle of Novara crushed Piedmont, 
and the French intervention restored the Pope. The 
time was not ripe for the secularisation of the Roman 
See. This was partly effected when, against his will, 
Napoleon was obliged to acquiesce in the campaigns 
of Garibaldi, partly when an alliance having been 
secretly but firmly concluded between the Roman See 
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and France in 1870, the loss of Alsace and Lorra5 
was accompanied by the occupation of Rome. T 
only other serious outbreak of the epoch of 1848 ^ 
the revolt of Hungary. This was crushed by I 
armed intervention of Nicholas, and there is no dou 
that the English nation was inclined to the war 
1854 from the memory of that intervention in 18* 
Most of these events were commented on by Cobd 
in a series of remarkable speeches delivered by hi 
in 1849. 

Abortive as this movement was, it gave cohesi< 
to the principle of nationalities, for Governments bega 
to see that they could make use of the sentiment 
their advantage. But they did so not without mi 
givings. The first leader in this new theory of a 
ministrative policy was Cavour. In 1847 Cavour w. 
an economist and a Liberal. So timid or so jealoi 
was the Sardinian Government at that time, th 
when, after the repeal of the Corn Laws, Cavour ai 
certain other free-traders wished to give a banquet 
Cobden at Turin, and asked permission of the Gover 
ment, pledging themselves that the banquet shou 
have no political complexion, and offering to subir 
the speeches which should be read at the meeting 
the censorship of the Ministry, the permission was pe 
emptorily refused. In 1859 Cavour was the Minist 
of Victor Emanuel, and had contrived to lead Napole< 
into quarrelling with Austria. It is true that Napole< 
contemplated a very different result from his Austrij 
campaign. But he had committed himself by tl 
fact of the war to the Italian nation, and events we: 
speedily beyond his power. I have stated above thi 
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tliere is little or no gratitude in politics. Few honest 

men can have any respect for the memory of Napoleon. 

But the gratitude of the Italian people followed him to 

bis grave on account of the most, perhaps the only 

generous action of his public career. 

During the time that Cobden was negotiating the 
Treaty of Commerce with France, considerable sus- 
picions were entertained, or industriously fomented, 
against the ulterior motives of the Emperor Napoleon. 
He was charged with meditating the invasion of this 
kingdom, and the country experienced one of those 
discreditable political panics which were powerfully 
assisted by a part of the London Press. It was 
against these misconceptions and cowardly fears, stimu- 
Wed, it is impossible to doubt, for professional pur- 
poses, that Cobden wrote his last pamplilet, under the 
title of « The Three Panics/ But the language of the 
kmdon Press, and even of persons in the House 
of Commons, was so irritating, that, as I was informed 
oy Cobden, he had serious thoughts of throwing up 
ft& negotiations in which he was engaged, and of 
^turning to England. Even those who had been 
associated with him by the Emperor were disconcerted 
at what was said and written at the time, and asked him 
wether he could seriously carry on the business. On 
this occasion he told me that he had an interview with 
the Emperor's cousin, the Prince Napoleon, who said 
that he could not imagine why European Governments 
I^nnitted their newspapers to make such continual 
attacks on the Emperor, especially as he would certainly, 
« he vrere in danger, make use of an instrument which 
^ouJd ser i ous ]y disturb them, and that this was the 
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nationalities. ' The Emperor/ added the Prince, * 
never forget the party which he was associated di 
in his youth and in Italy/ 

To his ultimate ruin, the French Emperor allo\ 
himself to sacrifice his sympathies with national! 
in favour of dynastic conquest or of dynastic consid* 
tions. He wished to keep Italy weak by saving 
principalities and by maintaining the temporal po 1 
of the Pope, but the claims of Italian unity were 
strong for him. He was anxious to induce the Gov( 
ment of this country to intervene in the Ameri 
Civil War, and to secure the severance of the sk 
holding States from the Union. He committed him 
to the folly of attempting to establish a Mexi 
monarchy, and persuaded this country to take a ] 
in an expedition from which it retreated with n 
prudence than honour. He sacrificed the unha 
Maximilian to a vain attempt at forming a conn 
poise to the American Republic. He interfered 
the Danish war, and is believed in Denmark to 
the principal cause why the Danish part of the Due 
has not been restored to Denmark, in accordance \ 
Article V of the Treaty of Prague. He saw with 
liveliest alarms the victories of Prussia in 1866, 
the consolidation of Northern Germany. He pre< 
tated a war with United Germany in 1870, o: 
frivolous pretext, and he suffered a defeat which 
had no parallel in the history of the world. He 
not understand the force of that to which he appei 
in the Italian war, and which he attempted to < 
with in Germany. 

Two influences alone cause war. These are, 
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ambition of princes, and the interests of a privileged 

class. The greater part of Europe has been, and is, 

afflicted by the former of these motives, England and 

the American people have been affected by the latter. 

The French nation is credited with a passion for 

military glory. In point of fact, there is nothing 

which the French nation detests more than the sacrifice 

which war entails on it. War has been the passion 

of French monarchs and French statesmen from the 

days of Francis I to those of Napoleon III. Mr. 

Cobden has proved in the clearest manner * that the 

French people were eagerly anxious not to incur the 

hostility of the English people at the beginning of 

the Eevolution. It is certain that the last vote of 

confidence which a plebiscite gave the late Emperor 

w ^s accorded from a belief that the policy of the 

French Government would be peace. The same may 

^ said of other nations. The rigour of military 

s^vice is unacceptable to the Germans. Kussia finds 

l * h>j no means easy to collect her conscripts. There is 

n °"t a single European country of which it could not be 

^^Xfidently said that the people look on war with horror. 

-***e feeling of the speaker in Herodotus is as vivid in 

°Ux* day as it was in his, when, contrasting the blessings 

°* peace with the horrors of war, he says that in the 

°*"Xner the children bury their parents, but that in 

**^ latter the parents bury their children. 

*X?he dynastic ambition of monarchs is however, as 
'****€ goes on, less and less capable of gratification. If 
'^^se personages wish to wield the forces which they 
obtain from their subjects for their own interests 

* Political Writings, i. 396 sqq. 
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only, they are constrained to become their own n 
ters. Now a despotism in our days has the advai 
of undivided counsels, and of the prompt obedien 
ite instrument. But it is under the fatal disadva 
of not being able to discover what is the value o 
instrument with which it acts. There was no mai 
filled the imagination of Western nations more tha 
Emperor Nicholas did. His attention to busines 
excessive. He spared no cost to make the army , 
he drilled incessantly as effective as possible, 
soldiers were taught to look on him as more 
human, as the incarnate object of their highe 
ligious and secular duties. But his instrumen 
shattered when it came to the trial. He coul 
with all his vigilance secure the good faith of 
in whom he was obliged to trust. He was the * 
of gigantic frauds, practised by persons who proi 
and probably felt, the profoundest reverence fo] 
master. 

Still more striking was the case of Napoleoo 
person anticipated that the great army of thi 
sonage would collapse so utterly as it did, t 
would be found so ill-supplied, that so many 
regiments would exist only on paper, or that t. 
pendants and employes of the Government would 
rare exceptions, be found to be a mere gang of swi 
Napoleon no doubt felt and found out that he Yi 
trayed, only when it was too late ; but he migh 
anticipated, had he understood the facts, that 
Government as his was, existed to be betrayec 
his agents and subordinates were adventurers wl 
fessed allegiance to him simply because it w 
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most convenient way of promoting their own interests. 
Nothing proves the character of the Napoleonic Govern- 
ment more completely than the total collapse of the 
party in France itself. * Misfortune does not destroy 
genuine loyalty to a monarch, as has been proved a 
hundred times. Misgovernment does not, as the 
Jacobite party demonstrated in England a century and 
a half ago. But the attachment of sycophants ceases 
instantly with the power of that to which they attach 
themselves. 

Hereafter it will be found, I am persuaded, that no 
great European army will be a trustworthy instrument 
of war, unless the Government which employs it takes 
pains to make itself popular. It is therefore with no 
little insight into the real causes of political and mili- 
tary strength, that the German Government, immedi- 
ately on the victories which it won, has set itself to work 
upon political and social reforms, is dealing with the in- 
ternal enemies of its unity, as it has crushed external 
opposition to that consummation. It will not, to be sure, 
abandon ite military system, for this is the price which it 
pays for monarchical institutions. A European disarma- 
ment cannot occur till Europe becomes republican ; for it 
is, I believe, a rule to which no exception occurs, that 
when perfect political equality is established in any 
community, and the whole machinery of Government 
is brought under the control of the popular will and 
public opinion, war becomes an anachronism and an 
impossibility. And the reason is that military forces 
are simply defensive under such institutions, and that 
when all nations cease to be aggressive the contingency 
of war is at an end. That a free nation should attempt 
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to bring another nation into subjection, or attack it 
in order to vindicate its honour, is ap absurdity. It 
is only because those who stimulate wars escape all 
the consequence of the evil which is inflicted, and reap 
all the advantages of success, that war can be carried 
on at all. 

But it may be said that we have lately seen a war 
of the most formidable dimensions carried on in a 
country which boasts of having established and main- 
tained a republic in which the equality of its citizens 
was the foundation of the Constitution. The answer 
is, that the war occurred because the facts did not 
correspond with the language of the American Con- 
stitution. The founders of American independence 
committed the fatal error of permitting the worst 
form of a privileged class, one which was allowed to 
hold mankind in bondage. It was on behalf of this 
class that the war with Mexico was undertaken. It 
was to support this class that the secession of 1861 
was consummated. It was to destroy this class that 
the Union accepted war, declared the freedom of the 
slaves, and brought the war to a successful issue. 

Since the Revolution of 1688, the power of the 
English monarch has almost ceased to be political. 
For nearly a century and a half the forces of the 
country were wielded by the aristocracy and the 
chartered merchants, and it was in the interests of 
these parties that most of the wars were carried on. 
This was notoriously the case with the wars of 1739 
and 1755, which were entered on for the sake of the 
chartered merchants. Similarly the motives which 
induced the governing forces of this country to resist 
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the claims and deny the liberties of the American plan- 
tations was the dread which the mercantile classes had 
of losing the imaginary benefits of the Colonial trade. 
Alison is a ready witness to the fact that the great 
Continental war was undertaken in the interests of the 
privileged classes, and to check the growth of demo- 
cratic sentiment. Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi, 
is the summary which Horace gives of ancient warfare. 
The distinction was sharper still in the wars to which 
I have referred. The people paid the taxes, and the 
privileged classes reaped the benefit of honours, pen- 
sions, and high prices. We owe the Corn Laws 
which Cobden succeeded in repealing to the attempt 
on the part of the great landowners to stereotype 
the high prices which they had obtained as one of 
the indirect benefits of the great Continental war. 

The privileged classes in England were eager to 
intervene in the American Civil War. They gave the 
slaveholders all the benefits and, I may add, all the 
mischief of their sympathy. If the Administration of 
the lime had been honestly neutral, the Alabama and 
her companions would never have escaped. Had they 
heen indifferent spectators of the contest, the Colonial 
ports would never have permitted the shelter of their 
waters, and the supply of necessaries to those vessels, 
whom it is a scandalous euphemism to call privateers. 
But by this time the opinion even of the unenfranchised 
classes was too unmistakeably expressed in favour of 
the North and the Union to allow those sympathies to 
te more than verbal and barren. But the most distinct 
ahandonment of the old policy was found in all ab- 
stention from interference in the Danish war. The 
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great powers had guaranteed the Schleswig e 
Holstein succession, and this country was one of * 
partners in the guarantee. There was a feeling tJ 
a small and gallant state was being pressed by ov 
whelming odds, and that it was resisting on the fa 
of those guarantees. The inconceivable folly of * 
Danish Government in attempting to control i 
German population of the Duchies, was forgotten in - 
inequality of the struggle which that Government p 
voked. Fortunately for a sound principle of int 
national action, the British Government declined 
interfere, though they based their abstention on 1 
very questionable position, that as they were 01 
one of the parties to the guarantee and as the otl 
parties declined to interfere, the liability was i 
merely limited, but that the engagement was annul! 
The magnitude of the risk, and the sense of rel 
experienced when the decision of the Government 
this question was made known, are described wi 
characteristic clearness and vigour by Cobden in ] 
last public speech.* 

I am far from saying that there are no occasions 
which a Government should intervene in the afia 
of a foreign State. I do not hold that outragec 
violence and wrong-doing should be permitted to c 
people against another people, any more than I thi 
that within the bounds of any country, private : 
dividuals should be allowed to gratify their passic 
upon others. I can anticipate a time in which the 
may be an international police. In such a case, ai 
with such an understanding among civilised ooi 

* Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 341 sqq. 
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Enmities, I can conceive a force wliich should compel 
a Frederic to think twice before he attempted to oc- 
cupy a Silesia ; or, to go further back, before a Louis 
should seize an Alsace and a Lorraine ; and, I may add, 
a JJritish Parliament endorse the capture and retention 
of a Gibraltar. But nothing in the present machinery 
of government justifies one in anticipating that such 
a police can be expected of it ; and certainly no war 
which has yet been undertaken is of the beneficent 
and justifiable character which I have indicated. 

In the second pamphlet which Cobden published, 
that entitled 'Russia/ which he put out in 1836, the 
following ' maxim/ to use the author's words, occurs : 
* As little intercourse as possible betwixt the Govern- 
ments, as much connexion as possible between the 
nations of the world/* The italics are Cobden's. 
The rule which is laid down in these words was the 
guiding principle of the writer's political life, in so far 
as he occupied his mind with international questions ; 
&nd the rule is as sagacious as it is universal. I do 
not indeed forget that events have assisted the public 
opinion of this country into the acceptance of the rule 
s* a guide of conduct, and have brought about the com- 
plete reversal of the policy which governed this country 
from the days of William III to the conclusion of the 
g*eat Continental war. Thus, the English Government 
has constantly carried on its wars with mercenaries. 
We hired Dutch troops in the days of William, sub- 
fcidised all kinds of foreigners during the war of the 
Spanish Succession, crimped Hessians in 1 7 30, hired Red 
Indians during the Seven Years' War, fought against 

* Political Writings, vol. i. p. 283. 
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our own Colonies with Hessians in the American \ 
of Independence, and employed Spanish and Poi 
guese troops under Wellington in the Peninsula. E 
that the progress of civilisation forbids the hiring 
foreign mercenaries — the attempted enlistment 
troops in the United States during the Russian ^ 
which almost led to serious consequences, and the < 
lection of a Polish legion during the same epoch, w 
the last instances of the old practice — and since 
development of military science has armed nearly wh 
populations, though at vast cost to their respect 
countries, we could not, if we would, intervene to i 
effect in European quarrels. We have an army, wh 
may be effectual for defence, but which is prodigiou 
costly, aid would be wholly incompetent for aggressi 
But it is one thing to find that the course of eve 
has reversed a practice which was formerly beliei 
to be of the highest wisdom, and which is viewed 
many with the fondest regrets, another thing to hi 
persistently maintained, and convincingly proved, ti 
what seemed to be wisdom was consummate folly. 1 
and other nations are burdened by enormous debts, 
which we have to make sacrifices which habit o] 
renders bearable, for objects which never have Ik 
and never could be realised. The burden of the 
tinental war, as Mr. Porter proved exhaustively, i 
upon those who were not represented, and were 1 
consulted. The profit and glory of it were the shi 
of the governing classes. The nations were una 
to control their Governments, and were therefore mi 
the puppets of a policy which every intelligent pen 
condemns. It may hereafter be the case that dip 
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macy will do something to justify its operations, but 
hitherto, with very rare exceptions, it has been the 
curse and the bane of mankind. It was a just epigram 
of Bishop Wilberforce, when he spoke of Cobden as 
an international man. It will be a happy thing for 
mankind when that race of pseudo - statesmen is 
extinguished which considers that the security of a 
country or government consists in the intensity with 
which an administration can stimulate international 
feuds. 

It was a common practice to charge Cobden with 
being a ' peace at any price man/ If this phrase has 
any meaning, it applies particularly to those who are 
willing to make any expenditure of life and money in 
order to bring about a temporary peace, but who are also 
convinced that war is the normal state of civilised man, 
and that the maxim of an enlightened Government should 
he ex bellis bella severe. The phrase which most nearly 
^presents Cobden' s mind is that he was a * peace at 
the least possible price man.' He never grudged ex- 
penditure for defence. He constantly asserted that this 
country ought to maintain an army sufficient to deter 
*& enemy from landing on these shores, and a navy so 
^ng that such a landing would be rendered im- 
possible. Acknowledging that the only probable rivsd 
*° the United Kingdom in this arm of the service was 
'fance, he always said* that the British navy ought to 
^ superior to that of France. But he also went so far 
38 to quote the words of Sir Robert Peel : ' In time 

°* peace, we must by our retrenchment incur some 
risk/ 1 

Speeches, ii. 249. t Political Writings, ii. 425. 

K 2 
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The impression to which Cobden directed his 
tention, and on which he bestowed his most effect! 
criticism, was the exaggerated alarm which was excited 
about the possible designs of France and her rulfe^r. 
It is possible that Sir Charles Napier and Lord Lyncl- 
hurst expressed their genuine sentiments when they did 
their very best to intensify the panic which was felt ixi 
i860. But if these eminent persons really felt ttic 
fears they expressed, the speeches they made did littte 
credit to their knowledge and their intelligence, for not 
only have they been refuted by facts, but they were 
wholly baseless at the time. There were doubtlessly 
Frenchmen in i860 who were eager to take part in an 
English invasion, for, to do them justice, military mem 
are generally willing to do some work for the pay and 
rank which they receive, and on behalf of the service 
to which they belong ; but it is conclusively proved, that 
whatever may have been the errors which character- 
ised the last ten years of the Second Empire, aJ*<l 
perhaps no ruler of whom so much was expected ev^ r 
made graver errors — the mistake of quarrelling wi*^ 
this country never entered into his thoughts. fl c 
is credited with having sincerely and unremitting^ 
adopted the view of the first Emperor, who avow^** 
that the cardinal error in his political career consist^*^ 
in his not having done his best to disarm the hostili^^ 
and win the friendship of England. 

It is almost superfluous to say that Cobden strong, 
objected to that erroneous theory of trade — denounc^^ 
long since by Adam Smith — that it was worth whi 
to conquer dependencies in order that they might 
feeders of a restricted or protected trade, and that 
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« 

looked with peculiar detestation on the policy which, 
instigated and supported by Lord Palmerston, adopted 
the practice of conquest, annexation, and humiliation 
among weak nations in the East. His pamphlet written 
in 1853, under the title, 'How Wars are got up in 
India,' * was a searching and powerful exposure of the 
true causes and motives which led to the Burmese war 
of 1 85 1. The speecht which he made in February 
1857, on the China war of Sir John Bowring and Lord 
Palmerston, led to a dissolution, unfortunate in its 
effects on himself, and immediately discreditable to the 
country, for Lord Palmerston was adroit enough to 
throw dust in the eyes of the ejectors. But I suppose 
that at the present day the true nature of the trans- 
action is known, and that, at any rate, there is little 
^k that a similar course of policy would be adopted 
by a British minister in our time. He spoke in fitting 
terms of the bombardment of Kagosima,{ in 1863, 
*hen the defenceless inhabitants of a Japanese town 
w fcre bombarded, in order to humiliate the pride of 
a potentate who suffered, if he did suffer, only vicari- 
ously. 

I remember an answer of the late Mr. Senior to 

a Frenchman who said, that if the English ceased to 

P°88ess India, their reputation or prestige would 

Va &ish, and that they would sink into a second-rate 

^te. On the contrary, answered the economist, the 

re *l English difficulty is how to well get rid of 

**<lia. To some vulgar imaginations, and to those 

°°o]er judgments which see how vulgar imaginations 

be utilised, the possession of a vast and scattered 

Political Writings, ii. 25. t Speeches, ii. 121. % Ibid. in. 
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empire is a glory and a strength. To more intelliget 
and honest minds, the strength of a community lies i 
two facts, the concentration of its resources and th 
distribution of its wealth. No country is strong whicl 
scatters ite power, none prosperous which accumulate 
ite wealth in few hands. They who take cognisance o 
real facts are not misled by imposing phrases, any mon 
than sensible purchasers are by puffing advertisement 
and glaring shop-windows. The illustrations whicl 
history supplies of a refutation to the illusion of t 
great geographical empire are numerous and over 
whelming. The imagination of antiquity was filled b] 
the picture of the great King of Persia. The power o 
this personage was justly exploded, first by the defea* 
of one invasion at the hands of two cities, one not b< 
populous as Birmingham, the other half the size o 
Bedford ; next by the ruin of an invasion as large a 
that of Attila or Tamerlane, which was met by it 
inhabitants of a district not much bigger than Yo*1 
shire, and not a third as populous ; and lastly, by tl 
unopposed march of ten thousand infantry through t>1 
heart of the great kings dominions. No state seem, 
to be in so precarious a position as that of Venice, wh£ 
had to hold its own against the feudal nobility 
Germany and Italy, and which was in its best da; 
nothing but a seaport, with a few miles of suburb in i 
hands. But there is nothing more surprising, to thoi 
who do not estimate the real meaning of power, tha 
the struggle of the Dutch republic in the latter pa 
of the sixteenth century against the overwhelmin 
resources of Spain, at that time the greatest militai 
power in Europe, and the possessor of a transatlant 
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:t±M empire which far exceeded in magnitude and apparent 
m L?w energy anything which has ever seemed to threaten 
3-: § universal empire. 

The empire of the English in India can never quit 
itself of the faults of its origin. Much may be said — 
taking into account the delusions of the age in which 
that empire was founded — of the necessity which 
brought it about ; much more of the manner in which 
the British Parliament checked the rapacity and un- 
scmpulousness of the trading company which gained 
that empire. It should be added too, that one of the 
most marked illustrations of the process by which rules 
of policy have been traditional with a party is to be 
found in the conscientiousness and generosity with 
which the Conservative party have approached and 
handled Indian affairs, and have striven to use the 
kst forces of the British constitution in favour of 
the native races. In this particular they have been 
Markedly contrasted with their Whig rivals, whose re- 
lations to Indian affairs have been far less satisfactory. 
**M the cause of this difference will be obvious to the 
student of the history of political forces. It is sufficient 
*° say here that British rule in India has necessitated 
e &ormous sacrifices from the English nation, that it 
^lUiot for physiological reasons be permanent, that its 
* >e 8t policy lies in gradually bringing the people of the 
°°Untry face to face with the duty of self-government, 
***at its imperative duty lies in limiting the sphere of 
lts operations, and that its only justification lies in the 
Present exigencies of the situation. In these particulars 
** e policy which Mr. Bright has sketched out, as funda- 
mental to the future government of India, is necessary 
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and inevitable, and is thoroughly in accordance with 
Cobden's ideas. 

The question which Cobden raised in 1857, though 
he failed for a time, has borne fruit. I grant that the 
miserable insurrection of the native army, stimulated it 
may be by fanatical alarms, fomented as it certainly was 
by the dispossessed and disappointed native prince^ 
has left lasting mischief, and renders a just and true 
estimate of public duty towards inferior races difficult. 
It was due to the generous and fearless mind of Lox"d 
Canning that the evil resulting from that event was 
not more serious and more lasting. But I cannot doubt 
that the public conscience of England in relation to i**" 
ferior races is keener than it was when Lord Palmerston 
assumed the exposition of the public mind. I believe 
that no English statesman in this day would endorse tb e 
policy of a Dalhousie, or condone a Sir John Bowriog» 
or commend the gallantry of an Admiral Kuper, or a* 5 "" 
quit a Governor Eyre. The policy of annexation ha* 
passed away, and Englishmen are found who can arg** e > 
without fear that they will be charged with a desi^ 11 
of dismembering the empire, that we probably poss^ 08 
much which is useless to us, and that if we parted wi** 1 
much which we now hold, that we should be safer &X*& 
even better off. We have ceased in great measure *° 
be the victims of those recurrent military panics whi* 5 * 1 
were the scandal of a past political generation. It * 6 
probably the case that we owe this liberation from xM 
manly fears to the fact that the basis of the constituti 
has been broadened by the extension of the franchi^^ 
We are gradually weaning ourselves from the impress! 
that the retention of a number of trophies, the symbol -* 
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of past victories, and the cause of inveterate irritation, 
can ever be wise, unless it be proved to be necessary. 
We trample on the weakness of Spain by the retention 
of Gibraltar, knowing that a strong and spirited nation 
would no more endure such a standing affront than 
we should the occupation of Dover or Portsmouth by 
a foreign power. Do we wonder that after enormous 
sacrifices for the independence of Spain we win no 
regard from a country whose self-respect we have 
mortified for more than a century and a half? 'If/ 
Cobden used to say, ' the Government would let me go 
to Spain with an offer to cede Gibraltar, on condition 
that its fortifications were razed or dismantled, I could 
get from the Spanish Government such a commercial 
treaty as would be of enormous advantage to the Eng- 
lish manufacturers and labourers, and would be an 
^finite boon to Spain. It would not be much to give 
a Wav, for Gibraltar is of no value whatever as a check 
to the entrance into the Mediterranean/ 

To Cobden s mind war was a barbarism, a stupid 
i&eans of doing that which would be much better 
e ffected by a rational diplomacy and arbitration. There 
^8 a time when societies of men were managed on 
the principle that the strong should rule, and the weak 
™ould submit. It is true that even this practice, where- 
ver society had emerged from sheer savagery, was ac- 
companied by certain rules. If the strong preyed on the 
We ak, they did so under set forms, and they did not 
I^nnit the process to be carried on, except at their 
( " e cretion, and by the instruments which they selected. 
* is not two centuries ago, since a very large number 
°* Englishmen imagined that the essence of government 
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lay in setting the king above the law, and in inculcatirig 
passive obedience on the subject. Their motto was 
a rege lex. The Revolution reversed this position, and 
taught for the future a lege rex with infinite advantage 
to the English people, and with no little security to the 
Crown. It is not fifty years ago when it was imagined 
that single combat was the only security of the ind* 
vidual's honour, and that if the duel were at sonae 
unlucky moment to be abandoned the world would \&&* 
its best guarantee for good manners. At the present 
day a challenge would be an absurdity. But I have ^° 
learn that our generation is any way inferior in goC*** 
breeding and true courtesy to the bullies and fire-eat^^" 8 
of the Georgian epoch. 

The same rule will be found to hold good in w 
The time is not far distant when it will become 
ludicrous an anachronism as the divine right of kin, 
the passive obedience of the subject, and the practice 
single combat are now. I do not say that we sh*^~ 
never witness again a war of aggression or revenge. TF> ^ 
issue of the last great Continental war has made tb* 
latter a probable motive, and the former a possible on^^" 
We are informed that the re-occupation of the Ehenis J^ 
provinces of France was demanded on military ground^^ 
and military grounds are appreciated by one side && 
much as by another. The exaltation of Prussia by th^ 
war of 1 866 was the result of a war of usurpation, and- 
evil precedents beget mischievous imitations. This onlj^ 
however is clear. Much of the power which can stimu-- 
late or bring about these wars is passing away with th^ 
curtailment of those royal prerogatives and dynastic? 
forces which have hitherto broken the peace of Europe. 
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Nothing indicates the progress of political opinion 
during the last ten years, more clearly than the accept- 
ance of the principle of arbitration in connexion with the 
privateers of the late American war, and the settlement 
of the San Juan Boundary question. Arbitrations on 
minor grievances have not been unknown. Such an 
award was made in 1863, in a dispute between the 
British Government and Brazil. But the case of the 
Alabama and her comrades was one of considerable 
magnitude, and may fairly be taken as a precedent 
for the future of the most important kind. I do not 
venture on asserting that a similar arbitration could 
have obviated the war of 1 8 70, for the French Emperor, 
the origin of whose reign was an act of outrageous 
violence, and the continuance of whose power was 
simply due to a systematic repression of public opinion, 
might have felt it unsafe to trust his cause to an in- 
ternational court of judicature, not because he could 
have alleged partiality in the court, but because a 
reaction against personal government is sure to follow 
any ill success which may attend its exercise. 

If it be asked, as it confidently is asked, what is to 
make the decisions of such a court respected in the first 
place, and binding in the next, and, subsequently, what 
is to make an application to such a court compulsory in 
all cases of international difference, the answer is, the 
growth and the control of public opinion. Fifty years 
ago it was a common thing for states to repudiate their 
debts, to ignore the claims of the foreign as well as the 
rights of the home creditor. It is not too much to say 
that, in these days, no Government which can pay its 
obligations ever hesitates about the propriety of doing 
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so, and none which does not, ever gives any other 
apology than its inability. There is no compulsion 
whatever upon the defaulting parties, nothing in short 
but the wrath of the Stock Exchange. We should 
never dream at present of attempting to collect Jecker 
Bonds and Spanish Passives by force of arms, partlj 
because we hold that lenders act on their own respon- 
sibility, partly because the dread of a Stock Exchange 
excommunication is a powerful check to the mofit 
arbitrary monarch or the most shameless State Parli »- 
ment. But is it reasonable to doubt that a process 
which is effective with debts will not be equally opera- 
tive to preserve the lives and fortunes of the peopl 6 
against the waste and the ruin of war ? or when tk»^ 
real effect of the ambition or resentments of princ^fi 
and ministers is discovered and understood by natioi*^ 
that they will not find a sufficiently powerful proce^ 8 
for preventing the licence and wantonness of 
they are the victims ? 

When the advantage of any particular mode of 
cedure is thoroughly appreciated, when it is found 
confer enormous good and to obviate enormous ev^^ 
there is no fear that lack of familiarity with the mo 
in question will very long hinder its adoption, 
fessional instincts may be against it, but the habits o£ a 
profession may soon be changed by a reform. Heredito**"^ 
power may suspect and dislike it, but hereditary po^^^ 
is now seldom able to withstand a change which is ocr : 
fessedly good. In order to make their subjects 
soldiers, princes have been obliged to educate thei 
But education implies reflection, and reflection discover' 
the merits of two courses of action when they are 
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bre a people, and it is found possible to contrast 

rits of both. Now that men should habitually 

ee in that means of settling a quarrel which 

3 the enforced submission of one party to the 

by slaying, burning, and robbing him, when it 

d possible to determine an arbitration on the 

by reference to an impartial and competent 

I, is to argue that men are not and never will 

to know what is good for themselves or what 

and knowing, will not choose the former and 

le latter. And furthermore, there is no doubt 

constraint which the general voice of civilised 

will put on those who are recalcitrant and restive 

his easy discipline, or of the judgment they will 

id hereafter the chastisement they will inflict on 

ho obstinately persist in the old barbarism. The 

attack on Germany in 1870 deprived France of 

lpathy of all Europe, and compelled her to bear 

lest degradation which a victorious army could 

her. Now it is improbable that for a long time 

will forego military pursuits and abandon the 

f military science ; but it is also quite possible 

der altered international relations they will use 

>owers and this science in order to keep the 

.nd to constrain obstinate and dogged disputants 

ait their differences to a tribunal rather than to 

itrament of the sword. 

e is however one part of these international 
s on which I may confidently assert that 
's unwearied exertions have already borne fruit. 
3 to the progress which has been made in the 
tion of the rule that private property should be 
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exempt from capture by armed Government ships ii 
time of war. The United States, France and Russia 
concurred in recommending that this should be a 
rule in international law. The British Governme^ot 
declined to accede to the proposal, for certain ludicro^JB 
reasons, which Cobden in a letter to Mr. Henrmy 
Ash worth* attacks and demolishes. A still more 
portant suggestion was made at the Paris Congn 
that the American Government would acquiesce in "tine 
abolition of privateering by that Congress if privm/te 
property was exempted from capture. The Americ^a 
statesmen went further. They were willing to abandc* n 
all blockades of commercial ports, and confine thexa 
to naval arsenals, and towns invested by land. Lord 
Russell declined to accede to this, for the mysterioi^ 8 
reason that a system of commercial blockades vr&* 
essential to our naval supremacy. Lord Russell di 4 * 
not seem to see that while his theory of commeroi^* 
blockades being essential to our naval supremacy W^ -8 
a generality which has no apparent meaning whater^** 
the practice of commercial blockades might be fa'fc^' 
to our national existence. Lord Russell's ill-judg"^ 2 ^ 
answer closed the cotton ports of the Southern Stat 
to us during the American war. The blockade of 
corn ports of Southern Russia was suspended durir^^^ 
the early part of the Crimean war, and thus — ^ 




forded a refutation of the most practical kind to Loi 
Russell's statement. But the fact is, the causes whi<^^ " 
led our statesmen to decline the overtures of M: 
Cass in 1859, and which were avowed in 1861, wei 
ignorance and prejudice. The mercantile classes kne^ 

* Political Writings, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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ban the Government, and have constantly 
sn such theories as the above-named, 
n, in his letter to Mr. Ashworth, proposed 
sat reforms in international maritime law. 
ie exemption of private property from cap- 
sea during war by armed vessels of every 

ockades to be restricted to naval arsenals, and 
besieged at the same time by land, with the 
i of articles contraband of war. 
ie merchant ships of neutrals on the high seas 
violable to the visitation of alien Government 
q time of war as in time of peace/ 
?s on to say *, ' I will only add that I regard 
mges as the necessary corollary of the repeal 
Navigation Laws, the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
abandonment of our Colonial monopoly. We 
own away the sceptre of force, to confide in 
;iple of freedom — uncovenanted, unconditional 
This was written on April 10, 1862, at the 
ement of that disastrous cotton famine, of 
ie advocates of the old system embodied in 
3seH's dictum were the indirect authors. 
3 British Government declined to accept the 
t suggestions of the American Government, 
on its side declined to give up, as the parties 
!ongress of Paris did, the practice of priva- 
vith what effects they and we know too well ; 
the enormous losses inflicted on their ship- 
the Southern privateers, we in the escape of 
iama and her companions, in the irritation 

* Political Writings, vol. ii. p. 20. 
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caused by these events, and by the disgrace and loss 
which have come upon us and our administration. 
We are however, I presume, wiser now, and should 
acquiesce in the establishment of the rules given above, 
which were, I understand, formally adopted by the 
belligerents in the Franco-German war. 

It is, I believe, pretty generally known that after the 
proposals made by Mr. Cass in 1859, Lord Palmerston 
was not indisposed to renew negotiations on the sub- 
ject, and that there was actually some progress made 
towards fulfilling the suggestions of Cobden and the 
original propositions of the American Government- 
It is not said, indeed, that Lord Palmerston wasi 
particularly keen on carrying the matter forward- 
But, in the meantime, the situation in Americai 
changed. Long before the election of November i860- 
it became apparent that the Union was drifting intc 
civil war, or at least that the South would seels 
to vindicate their meditated secession by force ofc 
arms. Mr. Buchanan's administration was composed 
of the most energetic Southern partisans, and, as is 
well known, the President was not slow to assist 
the party whom he served, by doing his best tc= 
leave the North defenceless at the time of his quitting 
office. To the South, blockade -running and priva- 
teering were the most important means of defences 
and aggression. It was believed that foreign 
nations, depending on them for a cotton supply^ 
would effect the former, and that the South could 
inflict the greatest possible harm on the North by 
resorting to the latter expedient. Hence it is cur- 
rently reported that Mr. Dallas was instructed to let 
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the matter drop, with what effects we know too well. 

It is to be hoped, however, that much time will not 

elapse before our Government, in concert with all 

other civilised communities, will be at the pains to 

effect a formal settlement of the rules which have 

V>een suggested by Cobden, and thus render the 

position of neutrals, which has lately been stated 

to be dangerous and difficult, as safe as can be under 

an international and universal guarantee. 



CHAPTEK V. 
MILITAKY AND NAVAL EXPENDITUR 

From the year 1815 to the Crimean war, 
country had been engaged in no military opera 
of importance. Except in chastising the Alg 
pirates, and in assisting the independence of Gr 
England abstained from foreign intervention, 
guaranteed the independence of Belgium, the ! 
embourg succession, and that of the Danish due 
She gave some aid to Greek independence, but i 
posed to check the further progress of Mehemet 
attack on the Sultan. To all appearance it se< 
likely that the place which this country had take 
foreign politics had been tacitly abandoned. 

From very early times the armies of En 
monarchs have been well -drilled bodies of 
cenaries — the most effective part of the service ha 
been the infantry. The origin of the system, by ^ 
the English army has been always distinguished 
the militias of the Continent, is as remote as 
reign of the first Plantagenet sovereign. Hence 
military monarchs of this country were the gre 
captains of their age ; and enterprising men, e 
natives of the country, or foreigners attracted 
the reputation of the English king, readily sup 
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recruits for the small but, comparatively speaking, 
highly efficient armies which these monarchs trained. 
Edward I was a person of remarkable ability, both 
as a general and as a statesman. It was under his 
eye that Kobert Bruce, the rival and conqueror of 
Edward's son, was trained; and it was by tactics 
like those of his instructor in the art of war, that 
Bruce defeated the English militia at Bannockburn. 
Edward the Third and his son were even more 
eminent captains, winning victory after victory over 
great hosts of Frenchmen by a small but well- 
appointed army. The great-grandsons of Edward, 
Henry V and John Duke of Bedford, were equally 
conspicuous generals, and like the two Edwards, 
ceased to be victorious only when their resources 
were exhausted. After a time these disciplined 
armies were used for those feuds which led to the 
great civil wars of the fifteenth century. Henry VII 
took care, on his accession, to make excesses like those 
of the dynastic wars of York and Lancaster im- 
possible, by carrying and executing the Statute of 
ISeries. Thenceforward the active interference of 
this country in continental aflairs ceased. The re- 
putation of past exploits accorded some prestige to 
ffeory VII. The assistance which Elizabeth gave to 
Ate Dutch republic was scanty, capricious, and dila- 
tory. The Stuarts scarcely undertook any foreign 
***. Had Cromwell's life been prolonged, it is 
Possible that he would have taken part in European 
P°Utics, and there is little doubt, had he done so, 
*^*t he would have revived the exploits of the 
■Awards and the great Henry of Monmouth. 

L 2 
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The commencement of the modern military histo 
of England dates from the Revolution of 1688. 
cannot be said to have been very successful at fin 
William of Orange was a most unlucky gener 
whatever may have been his other merits and 1 
general usefulness. It was under Marlborough, pi 
bably the greatest military genius that the woi 
has ever produced, and incontestably one of t 
meanest, most sordid, and treacherous of men, tit 
the English army recovered its ancient military 1 
putation. It has never forfeited that reputation sin 
Fortunately, its exploits have given very conclusi 
proof of its adequacy as a means of defence. U 
fortunately, its prestige has loaded the country wi 
debt. 

The founders of the Revolution, and those who, si 
ceeding to them, maintained its principles, entertain 
the keenest jealousy towards a standing army. Th 
weta determined that, as far as legislation could av 
(and a century of arbitrary government had made the 
exceedingly intelligent in inventing and maintain!: 
constitutional checks), no monarch or minister shou 
make the two forces a means for infringing, or ev 
threatening, public liberty. Since the epoch referr 
to, the Mutiny Act has been passed annually. It 
true that the service is permanent, and that this si 
gular constitutional solemnity may seem no more th; 
a barren protest. But the practice is a continual i 
minder of the fact, that in this country the sword 
the subject of the law, and that the basis of the Brit- 
Constitution is civil, not military. It also brings un< 
review the whole of the services annuallv,,and thoi 
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°o doubt at the cost of much labour, asserts that the 
nation, through its representatives, considers the forces 
as its servants, and not its lords ; as an organisation 
*hich can have no rights whatever except what have 
feen granted, and no interests which may not be with- 
held or repudiated. 

The jealousy which our forefathers of the Revolution 
entertained towards a standing army was emphatically 
and continually expressed. William was forced to dis- 
miss his Dutch guards in answer to this feeling. Nor 
were these alarms confined to the Lower House of the 
Legislature. Numerous protests of the House of Lords 
are on record, in which the annual passage of the 
Mutiny Act was made the opportunity for expressions 
of dislike to a standing army, and of remonstrance 
against even the limited military force which was 
maintained. For a long time similar protests are to be 
found, attacking the practice of permitting officers to 
told seats in the House of Commons. Towards the 
delusion of Walpoles administration constant efforts 
w fcre made to revive the self-denving ordinance of the 
Long Parliament. Similarly strong objection was taken 
to the employment of Hessian and Hanoverian troops. 

Meanwhile a singular custom had grown up in the 
^Untry, amounting to an indirect repeal of the Statute 
°f Liveries, though, to be sure, the old mischiefs of the 
Astern of feudal retainers were obviated. Men of fortune 
^te permitted or encouraged to form regiments by 
v °luntary enlistment in the king's name, and in con- 
aeration of the trouble and expense which the per- 
^H incurred who undertook the duty of collecting and 
Nothing the recruits, he was put in command of the 
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regiment, and allowed to nominate some or all of tb 
officers under him. This was the origin of purchase i 
the army, and explains the local names given to mog 
regiments of the line. It is said that the uniform c 
many, if not all, of those regiments was in fact th 
livery of the person who originally collected th 
recruits. 

It was with armies composed of such regiment 
aided by subsidised foreign troops, that the part whic 
England took on land in the Continental war w* 
enacted. Of course the area over which Wellingto 
carried on his campaigns was for the most part vei 
local. After the close of the Russian campaign < 
Napoleon, when Wellington had driven the French 01 
of Spain with the assistance of the Portuguese and tl 
Spaniards, the English general marched into Fran< 
and effected a junction with the armies of Prussia ai 
Russia. Similarly the English army bore the brui 
of Waterloo. But it is easy to see why it was ir 
possible for an English general at the commencement 
the present century to play the part of a Marlboroug 
It was impracticable, under any system of volunta 
enlistment, to collect an army which should be numei 
cally strong enough to vie with the continental militi; 
What was true in the first fifteen years of the prese 
century is overwhelmingly manifest at the present tin 
If this country adopted the Swiss system of obligii 
the whole civil population to practise with arms 
precision, and go through a military drill from time 
time ; or the French system, of selecting by lot a certa 
per-centage of the population for a prolonged barra 
life ; or the German system, by which the whole popu 
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tion is made to undergo a short military career, it is 

obvious that it could not, without a complete subversion 

of the constitution, constrain such persons to embark 

for foreign warfare. The physical boundary of the sea 

would make that impossible which in the case of 

foreign armies is easy. In other words, the logic of 

events has reduced the British army to a machine of 

defence, and has rendered it almost powerless for 

Aggression. 

During the conduct of the Civil War in America, 
among the motives which urged the Northern States to 
determine on dealing with the Southern Confederacy on 
no other principle than defeat and submission, and to 
resolve that they would contest the matter to the last 
dollar and the last man, none operated more powerfully 
than the conviction that, if they consented to a 
separation, they would be obliged to acquiesce in 
the European system of large armaments. I have 
already stated that this system is entirely owing to the 
monarchical forms of government which European com- 
munities maintain or endure as the case may be. No 
^public, in the true sense of the word, ever dreams of 
a ^rar of conquest, or a policy of aggression and 
aggrandisement. If France becomes a genuine re- 
Public* it will in a short time be absolutely impossible 
tt*at her people can be stirred to war in order to 
recover the frontier which was lost in 1871. The 
Peasantry and artisans of that country can have no 
motive whatever to induce an attempt at regaining the 
provinces. It cannot possibly be to their advantage 
*° increase the geographical area of the political 
^ociation known as France. It would be as reasonable 
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as that the British public should voluntarily give the 
lives and their money in order that certain persons 
a certain region may have the satisfaction of callii 
themselves part of the British people. Monarchs ai 
ministers, particularly as they undergo no person 
suffering and loss in the process, may strive, and star 
successfully, to rouse that particular form of patriotis 
which consists in fighting for an idea ; but natio: 
which wholly control their own destinies, and whii 
have rendered it impossible that a vigorous foreij 
policy should be an object of ambition or reputation 
their statesmen, or rather to those who constitute tin 
administration, cannot and will not undertake wars 
aggression or revenge. 

The American people, in dealing with the probk 
before them, saw that as there was naturally no gc 
graphical boundary between the states which hi 
adopted slavery as the basis of their social system, ai 
themselves who had finally resolved on social equalii 
it would be necessary, if they acquiesced in the seve 
ance of the Union, to keep up a large armed force 
perpetuity, along an extensive and arbitrary front* 
Such a state of things would have been intolerab 
The drain upon the most valuable element of wealth 
the Union, labour, would have been prodigious ai 
exhausting. On the other hand, the degradation 
free labour, which is the invariable accompaniment 
slavery, left a large number of poor whites, even in t 
thinly-peopled States of the South, for voluntary enlii 
ment. Again, even if a frontier is defined, as Europe 
frontiers have been, after the lapse of ages, by ge 
graphical peculiarities, by difference of language, of lav 
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and of political institutions, and thus if one principle 
or practice markedly antagonistic to the principle or 
practice of another State is suddenly developed in 
one of two bordering communities, aggression becomes 
inevitable.* We can see in Europe how jealous Govern- 
ments, and indeed peoples, are of a change in the 
institution of any among the several states which 
make up the European family, how steadily politicians, 
even of a liberal type, dislike and discourage the 
establishment of any one republic, with what alarm 
they watch any international association of a political 
character. Similarly the Americans dislike all mon- 
archical systems in the new world, and will ultimately 
render them impossible. Much less then would they 
endure a conterminous Slave State. 

I have adverted to the case of the American Civil 
War at length, because there were persons who taunted 
Cobden and his political associates with inconsistency in 
advocating the cause of the North during the Civil War. 
It was said that they who had maintained peace at any 
price had suddenly become belligerent, and it was in- 
ferred that such a change of sentiment could only arise 
^ith sympathy for a particular form of government, which 
°f course, as is done in the fashion of ordinary news- 
paper criticism, they were supposed to suggest should 
be transplanted to England. Of course the calumny, 
though convenient, was ridiculous to all sensible people. 
*■ o reasonable man strives to get rid by any extraor- 
c *i*iaiy means of the institutions under which he lives, 
****le88 they be mischievous, immoral, and intolerable, 
^en then, as the founders of the English Revolution 

* See Speeches, vol. ii. p. 361. 
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of 1688 did, he strives to neutralise the force of tb 
institution, while he preserves its form. To distal 
society by extinguishing political forms is folly an 
waste ; to render such forms powerless for mischief, ai 
if possible powerful for good, is the business of the state 
man. It may be the case that some English institutio 
may simply drop off in the course of time ; it is certe 
that no sensible person will strive to tear them up. 

It was, as I well know, with infinite reluctance tt 
Cobden came to the conclusion that it was his du 
to lend all his help towards advocating the cause 
the North. He hated war with all the hatred whi 
a wise and affectionate nature feels towards a practi 
which cannot be defended, which is outrageously i 
jurious, and which may be obviated. In those speed 
which he made just after the war broke out, he simp 
deplored the calamity. In private conversation he h 
wished that the North would let the South go. ] 
foresaw only too clearly the magnitude of the m 
chief which would fall on the district which he h 
made his home in his youth, and which was the crac 
of his great economical triumphs. When the cott 
famine came, he averred that thousands were need 
where ill-informed nobles fancied that hundreds woi 
be amply sufficient to meet the crisis. As he forec? 
all this, the prodigious waste of life, the destruction 
wealth, i. e. the means of life, the inevitable and endi 
ing bitternesses which must needs come from so va 
so sanguinary, and so vindictive a war, he shudder 
at giving his voice in favour of Lincoln and the poli 
of the North. 

He did however give it. Apart from his det 
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tation of slavery as a social institution, he foresaw 
that the whole cost of war was a trifle to the cost 
of ail armed peace, the inevitable consequent on the 
political independence of the South. There were no 
doubt men who sympathised, as they said, with the 
Slave-holding States, only because they wished the 
republic of the West to be ruined by an internecine 
rivalry. The exclamation that ' the republican bubble 
had burst ' did not imply, as Cobden clearly saw,* that 
certain parties in England wished well to the South, 
but that they wished ill to American institutions. To 
have induced the armies of the Old World on the 
industry of the New would not perhaps have changed 
the government of the American people, but it would 
have discredited their institutions ; would not have 
destroyed the hopes of the nation, but would have re- 
tarded and stinted its growth. In the face of facts, 
then, it was better to endure a temporary evil, how- 
ever gigantic it might be, than to acquiesce in a per- 
manent, an ineradicable mischief. 

There is nothing more remarkable, and, I may add, 
nothing more instructive in the political history of 
civilised nations, than the fact that immediately on the 
submission of the South, the American Government 
Ifegan to disarm on the largest scale. It is well 
known that the present President . of the Union con- 
ceived this disarmament to be his first and his most 
• 

Operative duty, and that his policy has been almost, 
** not quite carried out, of reducing the regular army 
°* the Union to the numbers which it had before 
^ e great war broke out. Next in its significance is 

* Speeches, vol. ii. p. 357. 
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the extraordinary rapidity with which the Union h 
been clearing itself of its debts, though it has effect 
this process under the worst system of finance co 
ceivable. The people of America may point wi 
pride to the intelligence with which they have i 
turned to peace, and to the self-devotion with whi 
they have striven to liquidate as rapidly as possil 
the costs of war. 

Cobden repudiated all attempts to obtain the i 
putation of a sympathy with oppressed nationaliti 
by demonstrations in their favour, or by advocatii 
intervention on their behalf.* History does not, 
think, supply us with any instance, with perhaps t 
exceptions of modern Greece and Italy, in which t 
armed intervention of foreigners has been any aid 
public liberty, though it gives us many examples 
the heavy price at which such an intervention is pi 
chased. With rare exceptions, it may be grant* 
the English people has not attempted to approprif 
to itself, through its Governments, any of the conquei 
which it has made in Europe. It intervened in t 
time of Elizabeth to assist the Dutch, but it may 
doubted whether the Dutch gained much by the assi 
ance of the Queen. It intervened in the time 
Charles I to assist the Protestants at Eochelle, t 
to the condign injury of its clients. It assisted Sp* 
against the ambition of France, and retained Gibrall 
as the price of its futile services. And in later da] 
it freed Spain from Joseph Bonaparte, only to ha: 
it over to the most bigoted and mischievous memt 

* Speeches, vol. ii. p. 352. 
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of the Spanish royal house, whose little finger was 
thicker than the loins of the Corsican. 

■ 

Intervention in favour of oppressed nationalities and 
oppressed religions! The assistance of Richelieu to 
the Protestants of Germany during the Thirty Years' 
War was the origin of all the calamitous wars which 
have desolated Europe from that great misery to the 
calamities of 1870. Napoleon III intervened to save 
Hexico from itself, to enforce the payment of the Jecker 
Bonds, and to set up an empire as a rival to the Western 
republics, and he induced a modern Qujxote to enter 
on an undertaking which sent him to a violent death. 
A^rniable enthusiasts in England have urged us over 
and over again to redress the wrongs of Poland, and 
we have fortunately been unable to listen with effect 
to their harangues. There is no monarchy and no 
aristocracy which has been a more inveterate nuisance 
to Europe than Poland has been, none which really 
deserved less sympathy, except perhaps the Slave- 
holding States of the American Union. Still more 
mischievous has been that intervention which consists in 
Putting down internal movements. The declaration 
°f the Duke of Brunswick and his march on France, 
the violence which Russia put on the liberties of 
Hungary, the hindrance which the Crimean war im- 
posed on the liberties of the Christian population in 
Turkey, are cases in point, if instances are needed. 
What benefit did Denmark obtain from our guaran- 
tees? 

Against this passion for making war in order to find 
*& army employment there is but one remedy, the 
relinquishment of the means which stimulate the 
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passion and supply the temptation. This consists in 
the abandonment or the limitation of a professional 
army. There is little risk in a militia, aided by a 
scientific corps. Switzerland drills all her people, but 
her people have no wish to quit the profitable employ- 
ments in which they are engaged for the trade of 
fighting. I do not forget that Switzerland has had a 
war of its own since the Peace of 1815, when it had 
to deal with the Sonderbund and the Jesuits. In 
these days it is able to quiet these disturbers of the 
public peace with less difficulty. The great armies 
of most continental states, ruinous as they are to the 
resources of the countries which feed them, are not, 
with the exception of that of France, disposed to be 
aggressive. As I have several times indicated, it is 
only under certain circumstances that they could 
have any such inclination. 

The English army is the most costly in the world, 
simply because it is a professional army. For the 
population of the country, it is the smallest. To 
judge from its past history, it is for its numbers the 
most effective. The temper which makes the indi- 
vidual enterprising, diligent, and quick to associate 
necessary means with desired ends, is equally effectual 
for the courage and discipline of the soldier. The 
two extremes of English society, that which prides 
itself on its culture, and that which is unremitting 
in its manual toil, are equally ^ energetic, and equally 
courageous. The disgraceful tendency to panic on 
military matters w T hich has from time to time charac- 
terised public opinion in England has never, I believe, 
affected what may be called the educated and the 
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bouring classes, to use words which very inadequately 
press the two greatest and healthiest sections of 
lglish society. The extension of political enfranchise- 
3nt to the working classes has, I infer, obviated 
ose periodical fits of poltroonery on which Cobden 
mmented with so much clearness and severity. 
But it is impossible to believe that the system of 
luntary enlistment will be found adequate, in the 
isting state of English society, to the army which 
s hitherto been employed. The Highland clearings 
d the Irish emigration have greatly limited the 
Lmber of recruits from those regions which, thirty 
are ago, supplied the greater part of our military 
w material. There remained, till within the last two 
three years, the underpaid and unenlightened agri- 
Jtural districts of England. But a very remarkable 
ovement has taken place in those regions, a movement 
. significant as it was unexpected. The action of the 
jricultural labourers in the Midland Counties can re- 
lit in one of two things only, a considerable rise in the 
'ages of farm labour, or an emigration on a scale which 
ill not be less extensive than that of Ireland, and 
rtiich will probably be even larger, because under the 
English land system the tendency is constantly towards 
ngger farms, and therefore to a progressive loosening 
»f the labouring agricultural population from the soil. 
Whatever may be the direction which the movement 
ates, the same effect will ensue, that namely of a 
°table rise in the price of agricultural labour, and 
ie * eupon a diminution of the temptation to enlistment. 
^dence bearing on this result is, I am informed, 
■eady forthcoming. 
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The last project of the Government, while it pa 
poses as far as possible to perpetuate the system 
voluntary enlistment, seems to have been devised b 
cause the old process of recruiting was felt to rest on 
precarious foundation. In establishing a set of militai 
centres, the Government seem to have • selected sue 
spots for their dep6ts as gave the fairest prospect* froi 
the fact that the wages of labour have hitherto bee 
low in the neighbourhood of such centres, that recruitiii 
could be carried on under the most favourable coi 
ditions. The routine of an office seldom allows tl 
projectors of any change to forecast the future, or i 
take account of any altered circumstances in the presen 
But it seems to me that Mr. CardwelTs plan has alread 
been refuted by events, and that its success is t 
doubtful as the value of the Martello towers and of tl 
Palmerstonian fortifications has been found to be. ] 
appears that there is an end of cheap labour in r( 
cruiting, and that either the Army Office must ent< 
into competition with employers, and so raise the co* 
of the army to a ruinous amount, or they must adoj 
some other means than that with which they have bee 
hitherto familiar, in order to keep an effective arm 
together. 

It is very often said that the conscription of Franc 
and the compulsory military service in Germany coi 
stitute a real tax on labour and capital from which 01 
method of voluntary enlistment is free. Undoubted! 
if the amount of labour abstracted from directly pn 
ductive employment is very large, the statement is tru 
But it is only true because the amount is large, 
labour is not superabundant, exactly the same incoi 
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veniences ensue, whether the diversion of labour from 
productive employment is under the compulsion of law, 
or by the competition of the Government with em- 
ployers. Under the latter system, which is our plan, 
the loss would be equal, and the cost will be greater. 
This, if proof were needed, is plain from the fact that 
we never can raise a large army by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and that we never have done so from our own 
people. As I have said before, the force of their own 
countrymen which has been put under the command 
of our greatest captains has always been small. We 
have over and over again fought out our wars with 
mercenaries. Can any one doubt, if it were, or rather 
seemed, necessary for the English people to have an 
Mmy as large as that which M. Thiers has decided on 
as necessary for France, that the cost of enlarging the 
force would increase geometrically. Exactly the con- 
trary phenomenon characterises such armies as those 
°f France and Germany. They are increased, man for 
n &an, at a decreasing cost to the public exchequer, 
w hatever may be their effects as a check on productive 
industry. 

It is possible that the extension of a system of 
^tary drill to a whole population may be made ex- 
Ce edingly inexpensive. It is obvious that it may be 
***ade the means for inducing a considerable physical 
•fld even moral improvement on the health and the 
*fcbite of a people. It has long since been demonstrated 
*tot there is a limit to the time during which effective 
kbour can be carried on within a given space, or, in 
other words, that long hours are not always cheap 
kbonr. It is only too manifest that the habits of the 

M 
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working-classes in this country are susceptible of greai 
improvement. It is certain that, while the discipline 
and drill of an army like our own tells with remarkable 
success on certain persons, the traditions of the army, 
the inevitable character of many among its recruits, and 
the enforced celibacy of the greater part of a purely 
•professional force, render certain vices peculiarly preva- 
lent, entail certain very intelligible social evils, and tend 
to justify certain energetic police regulations which are 
excessively repugnant to a very large section of the 
community, and in particular to a class which demands 
and deserves very careful consideration. Nothing can 
be worse for an institution than an impression that it is 
essentially immoral, that it produces grave social mis- 
chiefs which extend beyond its own immorality, but 
which are fostered and defended by such a character, or 
habitual practice, and that it is at war with the best 
instincts and experiences of human life. When there is 
added to this, that a proposal is made to create a number 
of centres in which such a system may permanently in- 
fect the life and habits of a country, a nation must be 
very enamoured of traditions if it calmly acquiesces in 
so dangerous an experiment. It need hardly be said 
that, in such a case, belief in the presence of a danger 
operates as powerfully as the danger itself. 

Besides the economical and social difficulties which 
beset the new scheme of voluntary enlistment, it shouW 
not be forgotten that a system of short time enlistment 
contains a further danger. To take a number of youPl 
*nen from the agricultural districts and train them * 
arms, is to make them good soldiers perhaps, but ^ 
damage their prospects as hired labourers on their t* 
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urn to civil life. When such men quit the army and 
3ek anew their former occupation, it is not likely that 
ley will command such good wages as those do who 
ive continued unremittingly in the same employment. 

man does not become a better carter, ploughman, 
epherd, or even ordinary farm hand, because he has 
voted five or six years of his life to the acquisition of 
litary drill ; and therefore when he seeks employment 

his discharge he will probably be compelled to ac- 
iesce in low wages. Such a result would make the dis- 
arged soldier a centre of disaffection in every village, 
id if it be said that the State should under such 
tmmstances find civil employment for its discharged 
idiers, the answer is obvious. It will be a grievous 
8 and wrong to the community if its offices are to 

the appropriated prospect of such persons as would 
luntarily enlist. It would also be a great error, for 
e absorption of the military element in the civil 
pulation could be effected with far greater ease, and 
th no risk whatever. 

I have never met with any military men, who profess 
see, and who are able to see a little beyond the im- 
idiate facts of the case, from whom I have not had 
* same answer as regards the future of the British 
fly. They assume that this country must always 
ve a sufficient and well-selected scientific force. They 
ow that the officers of the rank and file of the army 
1st hereafter be really professional soldiers, who can 
flmand the respect of their men by their smartness, 
diligence, and character, and that the race of vulgar 
tt who have hitherto entered the army as a passport 

social rank must be excluded or discouraged. An 

M 2 
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officer can command the unhesitating obedience of 
social equals, if he has such a character as will just 
his authority. It is the greatest of mistakes to imag 
that the rank and file of an army must be taken froi 
rank of life which is as rigidly separated from the on 
which commands it as a Brahmin is from a Pariah, 
that the British army to be perfect should have for 
original elements the scum and dregs of society, tl 
its soldiers should be crimped from the waifs and stra 
and its officers gathered from empty-headed and weall 
idlers. The effect of relying on the former contribut* 
is to be found in the wholesale desertions from 1 
ranks, and of the latter from the disclosures which h 
been made about more than one military academy. 

In a country like our own, which every dig 
terested person admits in his calmer moments 
be all but powerless, and progressively powerless 
the work of aggression, but which ought to be, 8 
might easily be made to be, invulnerable for atta 
such military men as I have talked to say that sor 
thing like the Swiss system is ultimately the oi 
means for obtaining a large, cheap, and efficient foi 
Of course, when official persons are consulted on i 
subject, they invariably answer with the familiar 1 
possumvs. They tell you that the country would ne 
endure a compulsory drill, just as it would ne 
endure a compulsory education. That is, I belie 
an error or a sophistry. Even though the Vol 
teers are discouraged by the authorities of the an 
and are confessedly looked on with great suspici 
the number of these civilian soldiers is consideral 
and, as far as can be made out, are not inferior 
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discipline and orderliness to the average soldier of 
the line. Flaying at soldiers is not an unattractive 
amusement, and under good management, they who 
play well are insensibly trained to very considerable 
effectiveness. Under the new arms of precision and 
long range, the value of mechanical motion is less 
than it was, and is far inferior to that which is 
assigned to the skill of the marksmen, and the 
excellent physical training which the exercise in the 
use of arms involves. There is no reason why the 
Saturday half - holiday, now becoming very general, 
should not be utilised for purposes of military drill; 
why, if necessary, any employment of artisans in such 
exercises should not be compensated by a pay which 
fihould correspond with the loss of time that the drill 
involves; and even why the submission to such a re- 
gulation should not be made the basis of some 
political or social privilege, immediate or prospective. 
It is unnecessary to comment on the effect which 
such a drill would have on the physique of the 
nation, and how it might be made to assist order 
and sobriety. The best feature, Cobden used to say, 
in the Volunteer movement, is the help which it 
gives to the physical training of those who fall in 
with it But he added always, it will not in itself 
diminish the professional force, and its expense. The 
fcaaon is that the latter differs radically from the 
former in its origin and in its constitution. 

A national militia may be guided very effectively 
ty officers who are by no means absorbed in their 
profession. Grant and Sherman were two of the ablest 
captains in the history of modern warfare. Both 
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had a military education, but neither of them i 
been uninterruptedly engaged in military occupati< 
before they were called on to take their part in 
great enterprises with which their names are p 
manently connected. History supplies us with abi 
dant instances of men who have achieved the high 
military reputation, though they had passed gn 
part of their life in civil functions. The army 
ancient Eome was a militia, led by statesmen, a 
this army conquered the world, entirely because 1 
whole nation was put through military drilL Crc 
well was a civilian; but he defeated generals v 
had learnt their craft in that most consummate 
schools, the Thirty Years' War. The natural geE 
of Marlborough was opposed to the skill of men \ 
had spent a life in training themselves. Nay, 
has often been found that an army is by no me 
strengthened by excessive training. There is 
European army on which so much pains has b 
taken as on that of Austria, and there is certai 
none which has suffered so many reverses. 

It used to be, perhaps still is, a boast, that the 
minions of the English Crown never lose the sunlif 
It was certainly true that, wherever those domini 
were, there one would assuredly find the British 
coat, trained and maintained at the expense of 
British tax-payer. Twenty years ago the Bri 
army was scattered over the habitable globe, 
small part of the force was employed in the defe 
of the colonies, or rather in assisting the gains 
the colonial tradesmen by the expenditure of 
British Exchequer. English people were told i 
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this policy enhanced the reputation and vindicated 
the prestige of the British arms. It was strange 
that these assurances perfectly satisfied the public, 
except of course when it was stimulated to panic by 
disclosures as to the defencelessness of our own shores, 
and by the sensation speeches of a Napier or a 
Lyndhurst. But even then no one seemed to reflect 
on the fact that to disperse an army was to weaken 
it> and that to scatter it over the world was to render 
the object for which it was collected impracticable. 
It was strange that even the minds of traders did not 
perceive that an army is, so to speak, a reserve against 
sudden calls, and that a man of business invites bank- 
ruptcy who is aware that there are pressing claims on 
him, but who invests all his ready cash in foreign and 
colonial bills, which he cannot make instantly use of in 
order to avert a crisis in his affairs. 

In 1849, Mr Cobden, speaking * at Leeds, made 
the following statement : — 4 Sir Robert Peel has, again 
and again, in his budget speeches pointed out clearly 
the vast expenditure in our colonies. He has, again 
tod again, said that two-thirds of our army are 
either necessary for garrisons in our colonies, or else 
to supply dep6ts at home to furnish relief for those 
retiring; or else that thousands of men may be 
always on the wide ocean, visiting one place or an- 
other. He has pointed that out, time after time : 
^d he has repeated these things so often, that T 
tave long been of opinion that Sir Robert Peel i . 
anxious to diminish public taxation, by preventin; 
this waste of national resources. He saw the mischief, 

* Speeches, vol. i. p. 425. 
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he would like public opinion to be directed to 
and if public opinion enabled him to effect a char 
I am sure that Sir Robert Peel is the man ^ 
would like to accomplish it.' 

'You send drilled Englishmen to serve as pol 
men to Englishmen in Australia, New Zealand, j 
the Cape of Good Hope. Do not you think t 
Englishmen there are quite capable of taking c 
of themselves, without putting you to the expense 
doing it? What have they been doing lately? 1 
have spent two millions of money, in the last f 
years, to defend the settlers of the Cape of Good H« 
against the inroads of the barbarous tribes of Caff 
What is taking place at this very moment? W 
these very men, whom you have treated as childi 
incapable of defending themselves against a few 
taught savages — they have proclaimed your o 
governor in a state of siege, invested your o 
troops, refused to allow them even provisions, and s 
away a ship under the colours of the Queen ; i 
in their speeches and letters, the leaders of the ai 
convict movement do not hesitate to declare t 
they are ready to defend their country, if necessa 
against the whole force of the English empire, 
you not think there is sufficient pluck about them 
defend themselves against a few untutored savage 
The same thing is going on in Australia. Tl 
quote the example of America ; and some of 
people are holding their great meetings on the . 
of July, the anniversary of the American independei 
I do not respect them the less — I respect them 
more. I think they would be unworthy the name 
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Englishmen, if they did not stand up against their 
country being made the cesspool for our convict 
population. But what I want to show is this ; that 
there is not a shadow of pretence for requiring our 
armies to defend them/ 

Again, the same speech contains the following pas- 
sage: — 'I think it is a great mistake to suppose that, 
in order that you may display a great power to the 
world, all the power should be put into the shape of 
cannons, muskets, and ships of war. Do you not 
think that, in these times of industry, when wealth 
and commerce are the real tests of a nation's power, 
coupled with worth and intelligence — do you not see 
that, if you beat your iron into ploughshares and 
pruning-hooks, instead of putting it into swords 
and spears, it will be equally productive of power, 
and of far more force, if brought into collision with 
another country, than if you put all your iron into 
spears and swords? It is not always necessary to 
Wd up a scarecrow to frighten your neighbours. I 
believe a civilised nation will estimate the power of 
a country, not by the amount laid out in armaments, 
*hich may be the means of weakening that power, 
tort it will measure your strength by your latent 
Purees — what margin of taxation you have that 
you can impose in case of necessity, greater than 
Mother country, to which you may be opposed — 
*hat is the spirit of your people, as having confi- 
dence in the institutions or government under which 
titey live — what is the general intelligence of the 
P^ple — what is, in every respect, their situation and 
Opacity to make an effort, in case an effort were 
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required ? These will be the tests which intellige 
people will apply to countries ; not what amount 
horse, foot, and artillery, or how many ships j 
have afloat/ 

In a speech delivered in the House of Commons 
June 12, 1849, Cobden pleaded for the principle 
non-intervention, and for the practice of arbitrati 
His motion was rejected by more than two to 
as might have been and was expected from the Hoi 
of Commons of the time. But a different temper 1 
been induced on the habits of English politicians 
the present day, and it is not too much to say tl 
no person contributed more to such a change tl 
Cobden did by his persistent advocacy of a policy 
generosity and common sense. In the course of t 
speech, commenting on the waste of wealth which 
the consequent of huge warlike equipments, he poini 
out the increase in the number of the national ar 
and navy, and of the prodigious stock of destruct 
implements at that time in the possession of Gove 
ment. Cobden was remarkably accurate in his fa< 
and he informed the House, and through it the count 
that the stock of barrelled gunpowder stored up 
the Government arsenals was equal to nearly th 
years' consumption during the height of the Frei 
war, and equal to fifteen years' consumption at J 
present rate, while the number of ball cartridges 
stock was 65,000,000. The inferences which he di 
from this practice were obvious * 

Ten years ago, Mr. Goldwin Smith, for whose al 
ties, clearness of vision, and integrity of princi 

* See Speeches, ii. 169. 
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Cobden entertained the highest opinion, drew down 
°a himself the customary criticism of the Times for 
advocating a rational policy towards the colonies, par- 
ticularly in relation to their military defence. Mr. 
Soldwin Smith argued that to squander British troops 
over British colonies was to weaken the resources of 
ttxe country, and to degrade and demoralise the colony. 
The time was not ripe for the acceptance of so judicious 
fc policy, and consequently the exposition of current 
public opinion was given in a philippic on the Oxford 
E*rofessor. It is superfluous to say that the Times 
took nothing by its action, and that Mr. Goldwin Smith 
continued to vindicate a policy, which the Times of 
our day is perfectly willing to endorse. The defence 
of the colonies is now left to themselves. If they 
provoke war with native races they must bear the 
brunt of their own acts. The home country is sup- 
posed to be quit of any liability towards the defence 
°f the colonies, unless they were attacked as part of 
the British empire by a power with which we might 
happen to be at war. But the facts that they are 
entrusted with their own defence, that they are self- 
governed institutions, and that the bond between them 
***d the mother country is nothing better than one of 
sentiment, and in some particulars of convenience to 
***e colony, have freed them from the danger of aggres- 
Sl on. If England were at war with France or Russia, 
there is no reason to believe that those countries would 
c uscover any stragetic reason for attacking the British 
°olonies. 

The reform of the British army has been commenced 
from above, in the abolition of purchase. I have 
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already indicated the origin of the singular cust 
which was put an end to only lately. The purch 
and sale of an office of trust is one which is wh< 
alien to the institutions of a free country, though 
was only in comparatively recent times that it i 
abolished in civil offices, and then after long and 
wearied efforts. It speaks much for the character 
the army that a practice radically so vicious sho 
have done so little harm to the service when it 1 
wanted as an arm of defence or warfare. The m 
unfriendly critic of the British army, whatever 
might have said about the effect of the custom in ti 
of peace, could not have averred that it produced \ 
notable mischief in time of war. But, as I have aire* 
observed, the traditions of victory and success, as tl 
give force to national courage, may have acted ai 
check on the entrance of those into the army \ 
might be deficient in this instinct or quality, and wo 
certainly confirm those who might be wavering or h 
hearted. 

Large as the price was which the country paid 
the abolition of saleable commissions, and dubious 
the morality and the policy were of allowing 
over-regulation price to those who thought proper 
retire, the principle involved in the change was wc 
the outlay. There is no reason to believe that 
spirit of the army will be diminished or enfeebled 
the change, or that the traditions of the service i 
cease to be operative to those who belong to it 
future. But it is undesirable that any class of pu 
servants should have a permanently vested ri 
against the nation, and should be able to govern 
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details of the service to which they belong. It is 
inexpedient that the power of doing a work on which 
public safety is supposed to depend should be condi- 
tioned by an outlay of money. It is true that the 
higher departments of the military service were not 
brought under the purchase system. But practically 
the avenue to the higher service was closed by the 
necessity, which was imposed on all, of purchasing step 
by step up to that grade from which the most trusted 
servants of the public had to be selected. 

The army and navy, said Cobden, with more plain- 
ness of speech than was agreeable, were a great pre- 
serve for the younger sons of the landlord class. As 
war is the profession of a monarchy and an aristocracy, 
80 a costly public service is apt to be, and hitherto 
has been, the necessary consequent of primogeniture. 
If the whole paternal estate is bestowed on the eldest 
fion, certain professions or callings must be, and will be, 
set apart for the disinherited cadets of the family, and 
°f these the army, the Church, and the civil service, 

• 

since the ordinary functions of the person who enters 

on these callings are a very simple routine, and two 

°f them at least have to do, or seem to have to do, 

w *th the government of men, are, under favourable 

(ar cumstances, peculiarly attractive to younger sons. 

** both the system of purchase was developed and 

e *tended. A century ago, a commission in the army 

Wa s frequently held durante bene placito, and men 

We x*e dismissed the service who were not compliant 

e nongh to the Court. Similarly the genius of the 

^glican Church, as it was constructed by the intel- 

^Stence of Thomas Cromwell, made the parochial clergy 
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the dependents on the bishops, the bishops being them- 
selves dependent on the Crown. In the army, custom, 
in the Church the ingenuity of lawyers, made the 
commission and the benefice a property and a freehold. 
Such is the course of human nature. If society allows 
a wrong to be done by law, (and whatever be the 
political merits of the custom of primogeniture, it 
cannot be disputed that it inflicts an injury on the 
younger children,) it is generally the case that society 
is burdened with the maintenance of its own victims. 
Pauperism in the poorer classes, and a costly system 
of public services for the benefit of the higher, are the 
necessary result of a system which divorces the peasant 
from the soil, and allows a younger son only a barren 
social rank. 

Cobden, with his customary prescience, foresaw* that 
the modification of the army, and a curtailment of the 
expenditure upon it, would ensue from an extension 
of the franchise, and therefore advocated change in the 
system of parliamentary representation, for this among 
other reasons, because he hoped that by it the country 
would be led back to econony in its military and naval 
expenditure. It is clear that though this result has 
not been achieved, the nation is on the road to it. 
The English people has been invited to give the first 
impulse to the progress of public affairs. At first 
indeed it will be wholly unconscious of its real power. 
It will know but little of the business with which it 
has to deal. It will temporarily attach itself to those 
ancient traditional parties which have guided the 
business of the nation since the Revolution, will be 
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Conservative or Liberal as an uninstructed sympathy 
influences individuals or groups of individuals. It 
will gradually however, but irresistibly, develope a 
policy of its own. At first it will incline to be sec- 
tional, to consider itself as a party with interests 
antagonistic to those of such classes as heretofore have 
managed the affairs of the people. It will advocate 
the direct representation of its own interests, induced 
to snch a course by the impression that the depositaries 
of political power have hitherto used the forces of 
legislation in order to sustain particular interests — 
land for example — commerce — the home trade. It may 
tend towards accepting theories about the reconstruc- 
tion of society, and think of processes by which it is 
feasible to reverse that assistance to the artificial dis- 
tribution of wealth which has characterised our legal 
system, not only by doing away with the laws which 
have aided such a result, but by an interference as un- 
reasonable as that which is resented, in order to hasten 
the remedial process which its instincts teach it to be 
Necessary, but for the natural development of which it 
has not the requisite patience. It may even please 
l t8elf with those socialistic schemes which have been 
fetched by angry partisans in France and Germany. 

These, however, will be only temporary and oc- 
casional fancies. It is one of the peculiarities of a 
thoroughly popular Government that it does not lend 
*t8elf in its vindication of principles to the ends of a 
Se ction of society, however large that section may be. 
■There is no fear that the working-classes in England 
*31 make use of the forces of Government in order to 
d^elope trades-unions. It is the essence of a trades- 
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union that it is partial in the protection which it affords 
to the labour which is associated under it. If aD 
labour were contained in such unions, the mechanism 
of a union could not possibly do any good whatever to 
labour in the gross. But the English working-men 
who have enjoyed the advantage, real or supposed, of 
these labour combinations, are the teachers of their own 
industrial creed to all labour without distinction., They 
have given warm sympathy and material support to 
the movement among the agricultural labourers; 
though the enrolment of such persons in labour combi- 
nations would do much towards neutralising the advan- 
tages which the protected trades acquire. It is stated ; 
that the American artisan looks with great jealousy ] 
and disfavour upon the Irish and Chinese immigration. 
But there has never been any step taken to check the 
flow of such labourers to the Union, for the Know- 
nothing party, who were reported to have had such 
aims before the Civil War, were not supposed to belong 
to the working-classes. 

When the English nation becomes alive to its 
strength, and reasons upon the process by which it # 
governed, and when it is informed about the sacrifices 
which it has to make in order to keep up the present 
scale of Government expenditure, it cannot I think be 
doubted that it will insist on economy. Under ottf 
system of taxation, under indeed any system of ta^ a " 
tion with which modem finance is familiar, the pres- 
sure of large expenditure falls far more heavily <? n 
narrow than it does upon large incomes. And tl* e 
reason is obvious. No tax which is levied on article 3 
the use of which is wholly voluntary, is half so pr 
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ctive as a tax levied on articles the use of which is 
oessary or habitual. The doctrine which would put 
taxation on the rich is odious and unfair ; but the 
srifice which the poor have to make in their pay- 
nte to public purposes is really very heavy, and the 
!y way in which any tendency towards the doctrine 
which I have referred may be obviated is to reduce 
blic expenditure within the narrowest limits con- 
tent with good faith, security, and good government, 
is no apology for excessive expenditure to say that 
i burden of taxation has become relatively lighter, 
ause the nation has grown more numerous and more 
althy. The extortion of the past, the prodigious 
rden borne by the people for the fifteen years after 
i great Continental war, will not make the public 
[uiesce in present waste. And as soon as ever the 
iture rulers ' of England are convinced that much of 
) cost of administration is a levy on the resources of 
J many for the benefit of the few, it is certain that the 
rvices will be thoroughly and radically reformed. 
Hie last speech which Cobden made in Parliament * 
8 an attack on Government manufacturing establish- 
nts. It is possible that a Government may not 
I itself able always to trust private manufacturers, 
aids have been practised on governments, contracts 
re been obtained by bribing government clerks, as 
are told, and goods, supplied by dishonest dealers, 
^ not come up to sample. But such occurrences are 
' result of a want of diligence or a want of good 
& on the part of those whose business it is to see 
it contracts are honestly fulfilled. The difficulty in 

* Speeches, vol. i. p. 577. 

N 
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the way of dealing with such contingencies is not in- 
superable, and even if it were, it is amplified instead 
of being diminished by the creation of Government 
manufacturing establishments, for it is plain that the 
superintendence of a great manufactory is far more 
open to mismanagement and loss than the examination 
of contracts is. 

A Government office, and by parity of reasoning 
a Government manufactory, conducts business in a 
manner which would be utterly ruinous to a private 
trader, whether one considers his reputation for punc- 
tuality and despatch, or his capacity for interpreting 
the relations of expenditure to profit A Government 
office takes a fortnight to answer a letter on the 
purest question of routine. A banker or lawyer or 
other professional person would soon lose customers 
or clients, if he wearied their patience or imperilled 
their interests by such negligence. But no one can 
say that the public offices are undermanned. A dis- 
tinguished statesman and minister told me some time 
since, that when he entered on the office which be 
accepted on a ministerial change, his predecessor had 
thrust so many officials into the department, that if 
the public interest were consulted, no fresh appoint- 
ment ought to be made for a dozen years to come. 
But the fact is, the nation must use the office, and 
cannot therefore bring it under the conditions of com- 
petition ; and, still worse, the regular officials have what 
is virtually a freehold office. A merchant who suf- 
fered his clerks to acquire a claim to permanent placet 
in his counting-house, and who was therefore debarred 
from ejecting the idle and incompetent from his busi 
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neas, would soon find his affairs in a very critical state. 
There is, I think, no more curious fact in the history 
of the English Government than this, that the neces- 
sary precautions which were taken in order to secure 
the independence of the Judges in the Act of Settle- 
ment, have been made to extend to all Government 
officials whatever, when an exactly reverse policy was 
indicated by the circumstances of the case. 

The managers of the Government manufactories 

never seem to have made an estimate of the capital and 

plant invested in their buildings and workshops, when 

tfoy gave an account of the costs and charges of what 

they turn out. As a consequence the establishment 

grew with amazing rapidity. Estimates were granted 

for new buildings and implements, and the article 

produced was valued only at the raw material and 

the labour consumed in making it. Hence a perfectly 

delusive balance-sheet was published, and Parliament 

was thoroughly mystified. Besides, the establishment 

was not stimulated to invention and improvement, 

tut was utterly conservative and unchanging in what 

H manufactured. I have heard it stated by gentle- 

i&en who are engaged in the manufacture of textile 

fcbrics, that the possibility of getting good business 

profit depends on the readiness with which the owner 

rf tie factory adopts improvements as they occur in 

the process of manufacture. But the Government 

workshops had no motive to improve, since they were 

supported by none of those stimulants which induce 

prudence in an ordinary producer, who might wish 

to keep clear of the Gazette, and to realise a modest 

fortune. They built wooden ships long after wooden 

N 2 
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ships were exploded, and manufactured munitions o 
war after patterns which the progress of science hai 
antiquated long before. 

There was of course no master s eye. The wast 
was therefore enormous, in some cases ludicrous. 1 
it were worth while to recall them, plenty of stone 
could be told of the recklessness with which expend] 
ture was entered on, and the obstinacy with whicl 
routine traditions were maintained. Valuable mate 
rials were condemned and sold as old stores, th 
Government not infrequently purchasing, and at 
greatly enhanced price, the very articles which the; 
had previously disposed of. A sudden and mischievou 
activity was made to alternate with a capricious an< 
motiveless sloth. The whim of some irresponsibl 
official was easily gratified, when he insisted on th 
supply of something which was proved to be uselee 
long before it was ordered, and which was found t 
be useless as soon as ever it was manufactured. Th 
Government manufactory was influenced by the pres 
sure exercised on behalf of one projector, and resc 
lutely declined to consider the merits of other invec 
tors. Perhaps no cases can be found in the histor 
of that unlucky race which busies itself with inveE 
tions more painful in their disappointments than thos 
which are supplied from the records of the Goverc 
ment building-yards, foundries, and workshops. Th 
discoverer is stimulated by those ordinary motive 
which lead men to anticipate rapid fortune by tl 
successful adoption of his project. He flatters hims< 
that in imparting his scheme to the Government, he 
serving his own interest, and is a patriot to boot. B 
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if I can trust what I have heard and read, the lottery 
of the patentee is more than ordinarily uncertain when 
the Government is invited to make an estimate about 
the value of his patent. 

It is no small matter that the system of Government 
manufacture tends to develope in the minds of such 
working-men as are engaged in these establishments 
the two pernicious doctrines, that Government may 
properly find employment for labour, and that it is 
expedient that labourers should have a vested interest 
in their employment, when that employment is accorded 
by the State. The rule of the Civil Service, that all 
officials have a quasi-freehold office, has some defence 
in the case of offices where trust is required, where the 
power of supervision is not very great, and where the 
labour given is not to be tested by tangible results, 
but is merely an exact routine. But in the case of 
that industry which can be very well done by piece, 
and which can be tested by competent persons, pro- 
dded the inspector does his duty honestly, the work- 
n&an who is hired by a Government should conform to 
tiie ordinary conditions under which similar labour is 
bired by private employers. In ordinary business 
nothing would be more fatal than such relations 
between employers and workmen as would put the 
former at the mercy of the latter, and what is true of 
private manufacture ought to be acknowledged as a 
nde by the State. 

Public opinion on this subject has made no little 
Progress in the direction which Cobden indicated. The 
change has not come too soon. Nothing demonstrates 
*be necessity of a reform more completely than the 
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fact, that though it was urgently demanded, it was 
highly unpopular. It is notorious that the closing of 
the public workshops on the Thames was viewed with 
great disfavour. The demagogues of both traditional 
parties have tried to make capital out of the reform. 
Fortunately for the people, the chiefs of both traditional 
parties were equally compromised by the alteration, 
or, as I should prefer to say, showed equal wisdom in 
grappling with the mischief. The Government of Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli began the policy which that 
of Mr. Gladstone has carried out in some degree. For 
it must be remembered that the responsibility of ex- 
penditure rests with administrations. No private 
member of Parliament, however acute, diligent, and 
persevering he may be, ever makes any notable im- 
pression on the estimates. It is possible to criticise 
these estimates in the gross, it is hardly practicable to 
handle them in detail. There is abundant room fo* 
criticism. The expenditure of this country is growing 
and ought to be reduced. Its amount has no defenc^ 
whether one considers our own necessities, or 
practice of other nations. But as yet the public is 
ill informed as to the process by which this expenditu^ 
grows, and administrations seldom have the coi 
to institute reforms. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FINANCIAL REFORM. 

N Cobden first entered into public life, the fiscal 
en of this country was as bad as could be conceived, 
exigencies of a protracted and costly war had led 
and his successors to levy taxes on every article 
1 could be made to yield a revenue. There was 
ne to reflect on the question as to whether the tax 
3ed on the public was mischievous, or vexatious, 
pricious, or merely oppressive. Money was urgently 
ed, and money was relentlessly obtained. Even if 
1 been discovered that the fiscal measures of Pitt 
ruinous and exhausting, it was doubtful whether 
iiscovery would have availed. A financier has 
?s one answer to a demonstration that his schemes 
infair, partial, mischievous. This is, the tyrant's 
of necessity, the concession that taxation is not, 
never will be equitable, and that all which can be 
jted is an approximation to fairness, 
iring the great Continental war, English financiers 
i storehouse of precedents from which they could 
ct expedients for taxing the people, in the methods 
ti the Dutch had adopted in order to maintain 
selves during their long war of independence. In 
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Holland, to be sure, the struggle was desperate, anc 
that epoch fiscal science was in its infancy. It 
also true that the Dutch were, according to their lig] 
perfectly equitable in distributing the taxation wl 
they imposed. No kind of property escaped their 
actions. They never dreamed of letting one class 
still less of affording that class considerable exempts 
There is little doubt that Pitt was very unwilling, w! 
he imposed the legacy duties, to relieve the landowi 
from all contribution to this tax, especially as t 
were reaping the prodigious benefits obtained from 
corn monopoly, and this under the pressure of m 
inadequate harvests. The statesmen of the age cc 
not have been ignorant of that law of prices which , 
well known to Davenant and Gregory King, that w 
a scarcity occurs in a necessary of life, the diminis 
quantity sells for very much more than the aver 
quantity does. The landowners, too, had the advant 
of another law in prices, which, as far as I can 
cover, I was the first to demonstrate, that whe 
scarcity takes place in a necessary, the rise is ah* 
greatest in the cheapest kind or quality of the arl 
demanded and consumed. Under these circumstar 
then, the landowners gained the maximum of 
vantage, the poor suffered the maximum of ' 
It was in the face of these facts that Pitt was « 
strained, by the resolute bearing of the country pa 
to omit all succession duties on land, and on mone 
be laid out in the purchase of land, while the duty 
exacted to the fullest amount which seemed pruc 
and productive on personalty. 

Statesmen like Pitt, who knew generally what 
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right, and would have done right had the times per- 
mitted, were followed by persons like Vansittart, who 
did not know what was right, and would not know it 
vhen they could. It was under the administration of 
'he financier, whom the peerage knew as Lord Bexley, 
hat the most grotesque feats in taxation were per- 
bimed. It must be allowed that when Vansittart 
Tutted the Exchequer, a new epoch commenced, 
^venty-one years before Cobden's entrance into public 
-fe, the Merchants' Petition, drawn up by the late 
^lomas Tooke, was presented in both Houses ; and not 
>ng afterwards Mr. Huskisson and others attempted 
eitain reforms in the tariff of customs and excise. 
Remissions of taxation in one direction, impositions in 
mother, and, in general, adaptations of fiscal charges 
*n grounds intelligible, and frequently approximating 
o sound economical principles, were made between the 
late of the Merchants' Petition and the accession of 
rir Robert Peel to office in September 1 84 1 . 

Two circumstances contributed greatly to the policy 
^hich Peel adopted in 1842. One of these was the 
Midget of Lord Melbourne's Government in 1841. 
*U8 Budget proposed to apply, in some degree at least, 
he principles of free trade to the important articles of 
orn, sugar, and timber. It is true that the proposals 
f the Whig Government were rejected. But it is the 
*shion for the leaders of parties not to look at the 
aeasures which their opponents bring forward, but to 
•™ power which these opponents have for carrying the 
measures. It would be an error to suppose that a 
Party which ejects its. rivals from office on a Budget, 
w by such an act disclaimed all sympathy with the 
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propositions which it repudiates or condemns. On thfc 
contrary, it frequently adopts them as its own, and idy 
ing, as such persons have hitherto been fairly able to J<> 
on public ignorance, it not unfrequently assumes tk*G 
merit of originality in proclaiming a policy as its dL^ 
covery or property which it has declaimed against witi 
successful energy when it belonged to another. It i* 
difficult to say what the Conservative party would har^ 
done in this country had they not freely availed them-— 
selves of this simple stratagem. Mr. Disraeli charged SL^ 
R. Peel with the practice, but Jie knew too well th< 
value of the expedient which he reprobated to declin« 
its utility on his own account when it was convenient 
to do so. I have little doubt that when Peel sue 
to office in 1 841, he intended at some time or other 
make his fiscal changes on the lines, or even on large*r 
lines, than those of Lord Melbourne, though he dift — 
claimed any such intention until the contingency of thi 
reform came within what Mr. Gladstone has called ' tht 
range of practical politics/ In short, the Cabinet 
1 84 1 adopted the practice of Idomeneus in Homer, and 
filled their tent with the spoils of the Trojans^ in ordex* 
to use them in the warfare which was to follow. 

The other circumstance was the Report of Mr. Humete 
Committee, obtained in May 1 840, and issued in Augus* 
of the same year, — a speed which is remarkable, when 
one considers the slowness with which such Committees 
ordinarily act, and when . one recalls the singular ifl*- 
portance of the Report itself. It * recommended a 
vision of the tariff, the removal of differential duties 
favour of colonial produce, and the abandonment of •*■* 
reliance upon protection of the home trade from foreigf** 
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competition.'* In brief, Mr. Hume's Committee ad- 
vocated that course of fiscal policy which, commenced 
tentatively by Sir Bobert Peel in 1842, has now be- 
come, as far as Customs and Excise duties are con- 
cerned* the rule of British finance. 

When this Report made its appearance, it informed 
the public that there were no less than 1 1 50 different 
rates of duty payable on imported articles, and that the 
tariff often aimed at incompatible ends. * The duties 
were sometimes meant to be productive of revenue, and 
for protective objects, ends which are frequently incon- 
sistent 'with each other/ The Report might have stated, 
with greater accuracy, that in proportion to the success 
witi which the duty assisted the revenue, so it failed 
to fulfil the purpose of protection, and that in so far 
** it secured protection to the British producer, so it 
railed to assist the wants of the Exchequer. Out of 
8Sa articles chargeable with duty, seventeen paid 94 
ps* cent, of the revenue, twenty-nine others paid 4 per 
t&xxt more. But, on the other hand, 349 contributed 
■®a than £100 a year each, and 147 paid no Customs' 
duty whatever. It was moreover observed, that the 
differential duties levied on colonial and foreign pro- 
duce were virtually no assistance to the colony in many 
^stances; for that the cost of shipment from the 
Weign country to the colony represented a small pro- 
Portion of the differential duty imposed against the 
foreigner, and that therefore certain goods, as for 
***stanoe coffee, were shipped from Brazil and Hayti to 
the Cape, and thence reshipped to England, the con- 
8 ***&er being tiraB charged with an extra, and wholly 

* Tooke's Hirtory of Prices, v. 423. 
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useless, cost of freight. It was no wonder therefore 
as Mr. Tooke has observed, that ' the Report was imme- 
diately adopted as a text-book by the large and active 
party who, at that time, was rapidly rising into notice . 
as r the opponents of all corn-laws ; ' that the leaders of 
the party, both in and out of Parliament, were not 
slow to make use of the facts which were laid before 
them, and that they finally established the free trade 
canon, as far as applies to production and consumption, 
as the commercial creed of Parliament. But the Report 
of 1840 was one only among the signal services whicli 
the late Mr. Joseph Hume rendered to his country. 
Nothing, we are informed, contributed more to the 
mental conversion of Sir Robert Peel than the publi- 
cation of this Report. His political conversion was de- 
layed for five years ; an illustration* among many others 
which could be quoted, that politicians accept a demoix- 
strable truth long before they have the courage to initiate 
the change which turns a demonstration into a fact. 

Sir Robert Peel's Customs and Excise reforms in 184^* 
1845, and 1846 involved the nominal sacrifice of more 
than seven millions of annual revenue. In 1848, the so- 
called West India Interest was ignored, by the equalisa- 
tion of the sugar duties. These tariff reforms were to 
some extent supplemented by the imposition of the la* 
come Tax, an impost borrowed from the worst ages of 
Pitt's finance, but were far more aided by the general 
growth of industry and opulence, the natural effects °* 
such remissions of taxation as relieved the powers of th e 
nation from the trammels which had been put on i^ 8 
efforts, and of those resources for expenditure wi*** 
which increased and more effective industry supplied * 
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It may be stated then, generally, that the tariff re- 
forms of the last thirty years have taken the following 
direction. Taxes on the necessaries of life have been 
almost extinguished. There remains only one, the 
duty on sugar. Taxes on the most general and de- 
fensible luxuries have been greatly reduced, those 
aamdy on coffee and tea. Taxes on luxuries which 
ffe not necessary in any sense, but are mere enjoy- 
ments, more or less mischievous in their physical effects, 
hose namely on alcoholic drinks and tobacco, have been 
A stationary in amount, or have been increased, 
axes levied on productions have been abolished, such 
i those on glass, soap, bricks, paper, &c. A slight 
ipost has been put on the succession to landed estate, 
d on moneys to be expended in the purchase of land ; 
ough for reasons which could be easily given, but 
rich are not capable of easy defence, the tax on the 
ocession to real estate is not so heavy as that on 
rsonal estate, nor are the receipts from the impost as 
asiderable as was anticipated. Internal taxes, such 
stamps and assessed taxes, have not been materially 
staged, though owing to the rapid growth of wealth, 
e income which the State has derived from these 
Urces has been greatly increased. But, on the other 
^d, a fiscal expedient, which was declared in its 
igin to be merely temporary, and the gross unfairness 

which was excused on the ground that it was tem- 
>*ary, and therefore merely a transference of the 
Nation indirectly paid by an existing generation, has 
^n continued. It is very important to observe that 
s intrinsic inequality of the Income Tax is more con- 
icuous when society has accommodated itself to the 
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great fiscal changes which were made during Gobden'i 
early Parliamentary life, and it may be worth while 
point out the economical causes of the fact. 

When Sir Robert Peel reformed his tariff, and coveredEi 
his anticipated deficiency by the Income Tax, he coulcE: 
fairly urge that the financial system which he aban- 
doned was constructed so as to mulct all expenditure^ 
of whatever kind it might be, provided only it was 
made through the agency of a dealer, with a contribu — 
tion to the Exchequer. I make this reservation, because 
it was possible for a person, who subsisted on the pro- 
duce of land, which he cultivated himself, to escape 
much of that taxation on the necessaries of life which, 
the legislature imposed, either for its own wants or in 
the interest of protected classes, on the general body of 
consumers. Food, clothing, the materials of a house, 
its bricks and timber, as well as the natural and ad- 
scititious luxuries of life, were visited by the tax- 
gatherer. Hence on the remission of many among 
these taxes, the Government might with some show of 
fairness argue, We are remitting burdens on production 
and exchange which tend to multiply themselves in 
their incidence upon you, the great body of consumers. 
We relieve your expenditure from numerous, vexatious, 
and costly imposts. It is not unfair therefore that ^ e 
should claim a portion of that from which your expen- 
diture proceeds, in other words, impose an Income Ta* 
on you. A.8 the relief is universal, and is proportionate 
to expenditure, the Income Tax should be universal — ** 
least as far as is possible and convenient — whatever to 6 
the source or duration of the income in question. J-* 
was on this plea that Sir Robert Peel justified the iff*" 
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position of an Income Tax on the dividends of public 
funds. Prima facie such a tax was a breach of faith. 
The British Government borrowed under the following 
conditions. It debarred the lender from claiming his 
principal at his discretion. It claimed the right of 
paying off the creditor at its discretion. It stipulated 
to pay a fixed annuity to the lender. It would seem 
then that when it mulcted the fundholder of a portion 
of his annual interest, it actually lessened the annuity 
which it had agreed to pay him ; that, in short, 
rf an Income Tax of 6d. in the pound were levied 
on the dividend, that the Government had arbi- 
trarily reduced the annuity from ^3 to £2 185. 6d. 
But Sir Robert Peel justified the imposition of an 
Income Tax on the fundholder, by the allegation given 
above, that the Income Tax was an economical transfer 
rf taxes levied on the expenditure of the fundholder — 
who resided in the United Kingdom — to the income 
which he derived. The precedent which Sir Robert 
*eel gave has been unfortunately imitated, though 
without the justification and the limitations, by the 
Governments of Italy and Austria. In those countries, 
*he Income Tax paid on public securities is either a 
Baked confiscation of a rateable portion of the principal, 
<**i in case the impost is temporary, a conversion of part 
°f their public stocks into passive. 

Some of my readers may remember that when a 
Birmingham clerk, a few years ago, appealed to Mr. 
Gladstone on the inequality and unfairness of the 
***come Tax, he was answered by an appeal to the extra- 
°*dinary amount of taxation which had been remitted 
**y successive Governments, and to the consequent 
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relief which the clerk in question must have sustain* 
The clerk, who probably felt that it was as dangerous 
argue with the master of many figures, as the philoe 
pher of old found it to argue with the master of mai 
legions, declined to continue the preposterous comb 
But it is not, I think, difficult to point out the intrin* 
fallacy of Mr. Gladstone s retort. The relief which i 
reforms in question gave was immediate, but it w 
also transitory. The relief was in many particulars < 
articles of voluntary consumption, while the tax pa 
able on the clerks income was an involuntary conta 
bution. The profits of commercial freedom are pri 
cipally appropriated by the producer, the benefits 
the consumer are of a different kind. By virtue of 
law, familiar to the tyro in economical science, i 
effect of any reform in taxation on the cost of subsii 
ence is soon distributed, and as population increaE 
and competition for employment gets sharper, is lc 
to the ordinary consumer. In order to prove his ca* 
Mr. Gladstone had to show that the Birmingham cle: 
was able to procure the necessaries of life at a cheap 
rate than he obtained them before the remissions of ta 
ation were made ; that if such necessaries were cheap* 
the cheapness was to be ascribed to the reform of tl 
tariff, not to the widening of the market, and to econon 
in the cost of collecting, transit, and distribution, ar 
that the demand for the clerk's labour, and consequent 
the income which he received, were not adversely affecte 
by the course of events. There might perhaps be four 
an argument for the imposition of an Income Tax c 
the clerk, but there was no real answer given to h 
question, unless these conditions were satisfied. 
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The imposition of a rateable tax on such incomes as 
are included under Schedule D involves three incon- 
venient and unfair consequences. One of these respects 
the payer of the tax in his capacity as the recipient of 
an income, another — extending of course to all persons 
who receive incomes — on him as the expender of an 
income, a third affects him in consideration of the cir- 
cumstances under which he earns his income. The 
common instinct of men repudiates as inequitable the 
equal taxation of incomes which are unequally durable. 
Cobden gave credit to the Government of Lord Derby 
and the budget of Mr. Disraeli for recognising this 
fect> and for attempting to palliate its unfairness.* It 
was, and is, absurd to use the stock argument of diffi- 
culty against doing justice in this direction, since Pitt 
and Peel both adopted such an expedient in relation to 
the former's income tax. 

The reason why, in economical language, the equal 
rate levied on income under Schedule D is unfair to the 
^pient of the income, as contrasted with a similar 
tox on what is roughly called realised property, is to 
k found in the fact that the tax on the latter is a tax 
°n income only, the tax on the former is one on income 
*&d capital as well. Every man who is engaged in 
ea niing an industrial income may be compared with 
■Wet accuracy to a machine on which great expenditure 
"** been incurred in order to bring it to perfection, 
•tod which must inevitably wear out at last. To tax 
4e earnings of such a machine on their gross amount, 
to allow nothing for the cost of manufacture, the capital 
8u &k, the accumulated interest on the process of pro- 

* Speeches, vol. i. p. 541. 

O 
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duction, the risk of the machine getting out of Older 
the certainty of its exhaustion, and the cost of maintain 
ing its action while it is active, is, disguise it as yoi 
may in legal language, simple extortion, from whid 
human nature is sure to attempt, and probably to dii 
cover, an escape. It is the practice of financiers t 
lament over the frauds of those who are liable node 
Schedule D, to comment on their universality, and t 
draw sinister inferences from their occurrence. Wi 
they never learn the lesson which experience teachd 
that an unjust law does not command respect, and *i 
not, if possible, be obeyed, and that just as fraud is tl 
natural remedy for violence, so is deceit the obviot 
escape from rapine perpetrated under the name of hw 
'To pretend,' says Adam Smith, no mean critic * 
human nature, when writing of the habits of his o* 
age, * to have any scruple about buying smuggled good 
though a manifest encouragement to the violation 
the revenue laws, and to the perjury which almo 
always attends it, would in most countries be regard* 
as one of those pedantic pieces of hypocrisy, whic 
instead of gaining credit with anybody, serve only 1 
expose the person who affects to practise them to tl 
suspicion of being a greater knave than most of h 
neighbours/* In the present day the trade of tl 
smuggler is almost extinct, and any person who dea 
with the stray persons who call themselves smuggle 
would be considered rather a fool than a knave, as 01 
who let himself be the dupe of an impostor. Tl 
reason is not far to seek. Just financial laws, in whi< 
one concern only is before the statesman, that of raisii 

* ' Wealth of Nations ' (Author's Edition), vol. ii. p. 496. 
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a revenue on the most equitable basis conceivable from 
imported or excised objects, have succeeded to a mass 
of statutes the avowed purpose of which was the sus- 
tentation of some particular interest w T hich had got the 
ear of the Legislature, and to the injury of the general 
public The trade of the smuggler was the irregular 
and illegal corrective to a system of legal plunder. In 
the same way, the frauds or evasions under Schedule D 
are a practical protest against that most outrageous of 
all inequalities, an unfair equality. Interpreted rightly, 
they would result in the condemnation of the Income 
Tax altogether, or to its revision and recast, upon the 
principles indicated above. To some extent indeed 
they have been recognised, in the deduction allowed 
fcr life insurance — a deduction by the way which 
should have been permitted only in the case of pre- 
carious and terminable incomes ; but what life in- 
rorance would ever cover the most necessary, and as 
fegards the public the most beneficent, outlay which 
those who earn such incomes can make, the education 
°f their children? 

The second inconvenience which ensues from the 
Income Tax is the fact that it can in many cases be 
*hifted. It is only lately that this circumstance has 
come into prominence, and I am alive to the fact that 
there is no economical question which is surrounded 
*ith greater obscurity than that of the true incidence 
°f certain taxes. It is generally assumed by econo- 
mists that a tax on general profits cannot be trans- 
feree!, chiefly because it is assumed that profits tend 
to» and, as a general rule, do reach equality. But this 
Potion is at best dubious, for it must be taken over 

O 2 
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so limited a range of occupations, and with so man 
qualifications, that it cannot be allowed as a safe gui( 
to a general conclusion, still less to financial action < 
such a conclusion. The laws which govern the im 
dence of taxation, imperial and local, are I belie 
as follows : — 

First, Taxes have a tendency to remain with the 
on whom they axe imposed,— L e. in order for th< 
transference an effort must be made by the origir 
payer, and a power must be present in him to co 
strain some other person to acquiesce in their trai 
ference. 

It is easy to illustrate this position. A tax < 
consumable articles procured from a dealer will alwa 
be paid by the customer, for the demand of the ci 
tomer puts it into the power of the dealer to transi 
the tax, and the dealer will not advance the tax 
the Government except upon a very clear und< 
standing that the tax will be repaid him in the pri 
of the article. Here the power of transference is 
its maximum. But between such a class of persoi 
and, for example, the owner of a ground-rent on whi 
a special tax is levied, or the landowner from who 
beneficial occupation or letting of land a tithe 
payable, and in whom the power of transference 
at its minimum, or rather is utterly extinguish 
there are infinite degrees of the power which tl 
first payer of the tax is stimulated to exercise. 

A second law is, that when a tax is imposed up 
any producer or labourer, and this tax is incide 
upon the bare or customary means of subsistence 
such a producer or labourer, the tax is transferr 
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to those who buy the goods or services of producer 
or labourer. 

It was long since pointed out by Adam Smith* 
that taxes on the mere necessaries of life tend to fall 
on employers. The case of course is clearest where 
slavery is permitted and taxes on necessaries are 
imposed. But what is true of the case where neces- 
saries are taxed is true also of the case where custom 
has designated a peculiar standard of living as neces- 
sary to a particular kind of dealer or labourer. No 
one doubts that the public pays for the tradesman's 
shop-front and costly advertisements. It is not less 
dear that the rent of his place of business, the 
licence which is occasionally levied on his calling, and 
the prime cost of his manner of living will be in- 
cluded in the charges which he puts on those who 
deal with him. Nor is it doubtful either that if he 
pays an Income Tax he will be strongly tempted to 
mclude the amount in the necessary outlay of his 
calling, and recoup himself by enhancing his prices to 
his customers. He must do so, by virtue of the law 
*hich I have indicated above, in case the Income Tax 
fells on his customary mode of subsistence ; and he 
can do so over all his transactions by virtue of a rule, 
*hich I believe prevails all but universally in retail 
tode, that the competition of shopkeepers is not for 
cheapness or dearness, but for custom. Such a rule 
I presume is well known to be adopted. It is in- 
directly proved to exist by the facts that dealers spend 
such prodigious amounts in advertising their wares, 
s&d by the stringency with which they bind whole- 

* 'Wealth of Nations' (Author's Edition), vol. ii. p. 485. 
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sale dealers not to transact business with private 
dividuals. Now it is manifest that when the sma] 
dealer finds it necessary to impose all the charges 
his calling, Income Tax included, on those who t 
his goods, the larger trader has every inclination i 
every opportunity to do so too. Indeed, so much i 
expressed to Mr. Lowe by the deputation of Lon< 
shopkeepers who waited on him in order to denou: 
the Co-operative Stores of the Civil Service. I n< 
hardly say, that I do not give this analysis of tr 
procedure with a view to put any stigma on any cl 
of my fellow countrymen. They have a perfect rij 
to adapt their trade and their prices to what the 1 
assists and custom sanctions. It is possible that, ud 
the operation of both law and custom, they are i 
dered subject to a veiy sharp competition for 
trade which they get on the principles under wl 
it is carried on, and that the wants of the public 
well as the interests of the traders would be gres 
aided if the number of dealers, increased largely 
the competition for custom, were reduced by thi 
fourths, or even more. But the real purpose of 
analysis is to show that under the operation of 
Income Tax Acts, classes other than retail traders 
constrained to pay a double Income Tax, once in tl 
capacity as receivers of income, and the second ti 
in the act of its expenditure. 

The third inconvenience which comes from 
present levy of the Income Tax under Schedule 
is that which is derived from the consideration of 
circumstances under which the payer earns his inco 
The possessor of an industrial income, as contra* 
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with the owner of a spontaneous income, is constrained 
to select the locality in which he can most conveniently 
and certainly carry on his calling, while the owner 
of the other kind of income can consult his own choice 
as to the region in which he can spend his annual 
resources. The time of the former is occupied, and 
he has no leisure to attend to those smaller economies, 
for the pursuit of which the latter can devote his entire 
energies. The former is disabled from attempting a 
number of occupations which the latter can follow. 
These are not indeed lucrative in any sense, and there- 
fore are not liable to taxation, but they are eminently 
useful, and may be the means of considerable saving. 
A. parent who has leisure and capacity can undertake 
for himself, and frequently with great success, the 
education of his children, a function which the 
flaanwho earns an industrial income is debarred from 
attempting, however competent he may be to perform 
A and for which he must pay heavily when he dele- 
gates it to others ; so heavily, indeed, that were it not 
for school endowments, it does not seem clear how 
the higher culture could be accorded to many of 
those who now enjoy it. 

It is no exaggeration, I think, to say, that taking 
all the items into account, house-rent in a town, a 
necessary condition towards earning most industrial 
UJ comes, is five times as costly as equal accommodation 
18 in the country. A man may easily get a house in 
a village or a country town for fifty pounds a year, 
t^e conveniences of which far exceed that for which 
he will have to pay £250 in London. Add to this rent 
^ proportionate rates levied for local taxation, and 
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that for imperial taxation, and it is easy to see h 
seriously such an individual's resources are curtail 
how scanty becomes that revenue which Adam Sdo 
declares to be alone taxable, that which he 'enjc 
under the protection of the State, the term 'enjc 
necessarily excluding what he must spend before eil 
income or enjoyment is possible. By a piece of bl: 
ness — I do not like to say ignorance — which is ale 
inconceivable, Mr. Goschen has actually offered the i 
contents who voted with Sir Massey Lopes the ho 
tax of the towns in order to form a subvention tow 
the general mass of local taxation, thus reproducing 
precise error for which Mr. Disraeli's Budget of ] 
was deservedly rejected. Talk of a graduated Inc 
Tax with reprobation ! The possessor or earner o 
industrial income in a town, and especially in 
metropolis, pays practically a treble Income Tax v 
he is contrasted with the fortunate owner of a s 
taneous income, who can choose the locality in w 
he will reside, who can devote all his energies tow 
husbanding his resources, and who can, if he be coi 
tent, save much of the cost which presses so hes 
on those who bring up their children as usefiil 
worthy members of society. Setting aside the 
two inconveniences and inequalities which I ] 
referred to, admit the strange paradox which 
Mill has endorsed, that there is no unfairness in ta 
a temporary income at the same rate as a perpc 
revenue, on the ground that the former pays onl; 
long as it lasts, and the latter pays in perpetuit 
fallacy which I hope I have refuted en passant, 
I may fairly claim that any dispassionate person 
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conclude with me, that the earner of an industrial in- 
come can make his means go only half as far as the 
possessor of a spontaneous income can make his. 

I have dwelt at length on the Income Tax, especially 

in its relation to Schedule D, for two reasons. One of 

these is to be found in the fact that it was forced on the 

country in order to save the risk of Sir Robert PeeVs 

financial reforms, was continued in the first instance for 

reasons such as those which Mr. Gladstone gave to 

the Birmingham clerk, and has been continued to the 

present time because financiers have found it to be the 

easiest process by which the middle classes, or rather 

a section of the middle classes, may be made to find 

a portion of the funds for public expenditure. It is 

KHnetimes indeed said that were the Income Tax 

abandoned on industrial incomes, the rich would escape. 

*tot no advocate for the repeal of the Income Tax has 

^er suggested that there should be no Property Tax, 

^d it would not be difficult to point out a number of 

ca8 ^s in which the owners of property escape taxation 

altogether under the operation of our law. I need 

hardly say that the rich save what they do not spend. 

h the latter case, they are very scantily assessed on 

^penditure, in the former they pay and should pay, 

^ke the poor, on accumulated and permanent property. 

k brief, the English Income Tax is an opprobrium Jisci, 

K 'W^s tainted with a radical fallacy at its first imposi- 

"On, and the fallacy has been most disastrous as time 

*^ passed on. 

Another reason is, because Cobden avowed himself 
811 advocate of the movement which sought to abolish 
•** Excise and Custom duties, and to levy all the 
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necessary revenue of the State by means of diroc 
taxation. I shall attempt to point out the motive 
which induced him to identify himself with a project 
which has perhaps died out in theory, and which 3 
certainly, to judge from external facts, as far from fiL - 
filment as it was in the time when my friend lent tha 
reputation of his name and the force of his reasoning to tha 
scheme of the Liverpool Financial Reform Association. 

After the abolition of the Corn Laws, and the adoptic^ 
of a Free-trade policy in production and exchange 
Cobden purposed to bend all his efforts towards \bm 
reduction of public expenditure. I can recall this fro«i 
my own conversations with him after that epoch, aa~ 
my memory has been refreshed by similar recollection* 
narrated to me by my friend Mr. Bright. Till he wa 
undeceived by the popularity of Lord Palmerston, ao-« 
Lord Palmerston's measures, — for the personal popularit^ 
of Lord Palmerston, due to his geniality, to his kinc3 
liness, and to the invariable support which he gav- 
his political friends and associates, are very differem- 
things from his political measures, — Mr. Cobden believe* 
in the possibility of influencing those who had bee* 
emancipated by the Reform Bill of 1832, in the direc? 
tion of financial economy. Mr. Bright, on the othes 
hand, entertained the opinion, and events will prove 
that he was in the right, that financial economy wag 
an improbable policy until the franchise was carried 
into a far lower stratum of income and expenditure. 
Cobden arrived at his conclusion from an interpreta- 
tion of economical forces, Bright withheld his assent 
to the cogency of those economical forces from a rational 
interpretation which he made of human nature. 
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It has long been a received rule among economists 
hat direct taxation is more irritating than indirect, 
nd that therefore when the former process has been 
adopted by Governments, or may be forced on them 
>y public opinion, immediate economy is the result. 
'. do not remember that any economist except Mr. Mill 
ias disputed this position, and Mr. Mill has merely 
•uggested that, as the incidence of taxation becomes 
nore clearly understood, preferences for one form or the 
>ther will tend to disappear, and the question of con- 
venience only will be before the people. But I venture 
x> doubt my friend Mr. Mill's hypothesis, and for two 
reasons, one of principle or theory, and one of fact. 
As I have already stated, I think the incidence of 
axation is one of the most obscure questions in poli- 
tical economy, under all circumstances, and therefore 
ne which is likely to be very slowly understood by 
ny body of electors who, contributing to the public 
avenue, are by their admission to the franchise invited 
} express an opinion on matters of public policy ; 
hough I believe it is more likely to be understood 
y those who were enfranchised in 1867, than it was 
y those of 1832. For even if the general principles 
n which the incidence of taxation can be determined 
Fere known, the obscurity of the subject still remains, 
because the power of transferring taxation — within cer- 
ain limits — depends largely on the nature of the tax, 
ind even on the intelligence of the individual who 
brms one of the parties between the primary imposition 
)f the tax and its ultimate incidence. 

The other reason is one of fact. Nothing can alter 
the fundamental difference between direct and indirect 
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taxation, that the latter is on the whole voluntary, i> 
former is on the whole compulsory. Unless indirect to 
ation is as searching as it was in Holland, a man w- 
is bent on thrift can avoid all indirect taxation ; unle 
a man is particularly shrewd, or the circumstances 
his case are peculiar, no man can evade direct taxatic 
Men it is true may grumble at being mulcted in wh 
they like to do, and there have been occasions, notab 
in the case of the Gin Act of 1729, in which their d: 
content is too powerful to be resisted, but they may 
irritated beyond endurance at what they are forced 
do. , Thus, if we can rely on the facts of a very 1 
markable book which I have lately read, entitled * Co 
trasts/ * the limit of local taxation, extended by reckle 
expenditure on pedantic schemes, has nearly, if n 
quite, reached the crisis of endurance in London, a: 
is exciting a discontent which may lead to very x 
pleasant consequences. 

The reason of this is plain. No one can be tax 
on what he cannot save, and the power of saving fix 
the same income may differ totally. That men * 
responsible for imprudent marriages I am ready 
admit, that they are responsible for the extent 
their families after marriage is a dream, and not 
over-decent dream, of sciolists. That society, when 1 
laws of the distribution of wealth are not flagran 
violated, as they are in this country, and men are e\ 
moderately educated, is not imprudent in the agg 
gate, can be proved by an induction of overwhelm] 
weight. But the individual who has children is p 
forming the highest duty to society in conferring 1 

* Strahan and Co., 1873. 
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best possible culture on his children, by any expendi- 
ture however great, provided it be useful, which gives 
such a culture. One father may save, and bring his 
children up with the education of clowns and the 
impulses of animals. Another may spend, and educate 
his children to be really accomplished, and to be thereby 
possessed of those permanent resources which make 
grosser enjoyments simply loathsome. Which of the 
two has done his duty best by his country? But 
which of the two has the largest amount of resources 
w ith which to contribute to the exigencies of the 
State ? I have the heartiest contempt for the vulgar 
theory which estimates mental culture by its market 
y alue, which values learning by the pay which it earns, 
ft ig an error to suppose that in a healthy society 
ff^eral culture earns a direct revenue. On the con- 
trary, the more education is extended, the more learn- 
Ul g is diffused, the less is its direct money value to its 
Possessor. Perhaps there was no more learned, certainly 
there has been no more accomplished nation in the 
w °rid than the inhabitants of ancient Attica were. But 
they were withal the most thrifty, active, and energetic. 
*I*d it not been for the fatal gift of a foreign empire, 
***d the domestic institution of slavery, they would 
**ave civilised the world, and have rendered imperialism 
at| d barbarism impossible. 

The case is rendered equally clear by examining the 
^^estion, which was raised by Mr. Macculloch and 
^* r * Chalmers, as to the effect of loans in time of 
e ***ergency, as for example of war, when such loans 
a *^ raised, as they ordinarily must be, within the 
Co Untry on which the extraordinary expenditure is 
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imposed. It is argued, and with perfect cogency, 
the capital needed for the loan must be raised oak 
the existing wealth of the country, from its 
resources. Sometimes, as has happened in France 
and over again, it may be obtained from hoards, 
a country like our own it would be almost em 
gathered from capital, i.e. the Government as a 
rower would compete against other borrowers 
a portion of the capital which is seeking a profi 
investment in the market. But if it comes out 
wealth, why not take it as a tax, instead of 
it as a loan % Why abstract the wealth by one o 
tion, and pay an annual interest on the quantity 
stracted, instead of taking once for all the ami 
which the State needs? It is ridiculous to quota 
the metaphor of society handing down an estate, whidt! 
it has been obliged to burden, and that it is fair thafe;] 
the charge should go with the inheritance, for whafcJj 
is the answer to those who say, and say truly, that; 
they have no part in the inheritance ? 

The answer lies in the fact that the power of meeting 
such an emergency cannot be obtained by an equal 
on unequal powers of expenditure, that no such collec- 
tion could be made except from savings, and that the*; 
power of saving from equal nominal incomes vara 
from fifty per cent, or more to zero. Now no one has- 
been bold enough, in modern times at least, — for a 
graduated income tax was part of the financial system 
of ancient Athens, — to suggest, in direct reverse to the 
dictum of Ricardo, that all taxation on property should 
be proportionate to actual savings. But it is not 
difficult to see that what is true of a direct war tax 
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and its exceedingly unequal severity, applies in degree 
to any direct tax, levied on equal incomes perhaps, but 
on very unequal powers of saving, or, as Adam Smith 
designates them, powers of enjoyment. A direct tax 
then must and will be, in opposition to the view of 
Mr. Mill, one to which the public, whatever be its en- 
lightenment, nay, the more so as it is more enlightened, 
will be peculiarly sensitive and irritable. Cobden 
therefore believed that if the weight of taxation were 
| direct, the stimulus to financial economy would be 
overwhelmingly strong ; and it seems to me impossible 
*° doubt, that if its incidence had been that which 
Cobden anticipated it would have been, his anticipa- 
te would have been realised. I have already 
^ggested why such a result would not have ensued 
from the Income Tax on Peel's basis, and why the 
ex tension of such an Income Tax is wholly imprac- 
ticable, because it would be hopelessly unjust and 
oppressive. 

Another motive which Cobden had before him in 
a <*Vocating the transference of indirect taxation on 
^^umption, to direct taxation on property, was his 
**°pe that by these means England would become an 
er *trep6t for all produce, or, to use his favourite ex- 
pression, a free port. That even under the present 
Ver y effective bonding system inconvenience and loss 
e **8Ues in the limitation put on the number of ports 
f* entry, and that a stimulus would be given to 
sports by the removal of all restrictions on im- 
P°*tation, are not I imagine disputable matters. It 
s ^Jso true that> as a rule, the advantage of such a 
^^ port to the home consumer is not small, for the 
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freer the entry the lower is the price. But it is clear 
that such a system tends most of all to the advantage 
of the merchant and the dealer, that the general result 
of such a change would be to multiply the number & 
persons engaged in trade, and to cause an increase <» 
profits in one class of the community, instead of n& 
cessarily enlarging the wealth of the whole community 
Now it is quite possible for the growth of wealth i* 
one direction to develope no gain to a large portion 
of the community considered as producers* and **> 
greatly lower their condition as consumers. The ir*** 
portation of foreign goods as a material of manufacture 
is a positive advantage to all classes. The develop ^ 
ment of a mere trade of import and transit need on^y 
increase the wealth of the few. But as far as regarc£3s 
raw material, the efforts of the Manchester Scho-^ol 
have made England a free port with hardly an except*" 
tion. In 1 841 nearly all raw materials were subje^d 
to a Customs' duty, nearly all domestic manufactu^rre 
to an Excise. At present the only customs-payiu^ Z 
and exciseable articles are those which constitute tb^* e 
common objects of luxury. 

It is a common practice with superficial declaime 
on the material progress of the English people, 
comment on the growth of wealth as an evidence 0^** 
general prosperity. But the mere increase of th - e 
sum total of exports and imports, a rise in the valu — e 
of Schedule A, or even of D, is in itself no proof tha— — * 
the mass of the people are better off. That the ope: 
atives, as they are roughly called, have bettered their: — r 
condition, I do not doubt. The demand for their labour jX 
has been active and progressive. But the gains 0: ^ I 
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)ur have been as nothing compared with the profits 
capital, or, to speak more accurately, the wages of 
Qual labour have not increased at the rate of those 
ich have been secured by the persons who afford 
at economists technically call the wages of superin- 
dence. The rise in the wages of operatives have 
n set down, as a rule, by the operatives themselves 
the operation of trades- unions. I believe that 
ies-unions have had a great social value. They 
r e taught working-men the advantages of a common 
pose, and the possibility of industrial co-operation, 
thout them the individual workman would have 
q powerless, a timid slave to that concentration of 
e which is necessarily possessed by a great em- 
per. They have also assisted in doing away with 

hindrance to the improvement of the working- 
i's condition, the immobility of labour from its 
iliar or customary place of employment. But it is 
by any means so certain that trades -unions have 
eased wages, though it is possible that they have 
edited an increase which was inevitable, 
iut I have no doubt that in the case of the mass of 
cultural labourers, and of many among the unskilled, 
rcrowded, or underpaid occupations, the economical 
iges in the English fiscal system, unaccompanied, 
bey have been unaccompanied, with other necessary 
rnal reforms, have not been equally beneficent. 

growth of the railway system, and the consequent 
isfer of country produce to the towns, has worked 
r disastrously for the peasant. I am persuaded 
;, with the solitary exception of house-rent — though 
i has also risen — the cost of living in country 

p 
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districts has doubled within the test thirty years, and 
that some articles of food once within the reach of all 
are now practically unattainable by country people, 
It is not so much that prices have intrinsically risen, 
as it is that the country is swept of its produce fir 
the towns. Nor have the towns benefited as much 
as might have been anticipated. The destruction of 
the dwellings of the operative classes by the con- 
struction of metropolitan railways, and the erection 
of warehouses in districts once densely occupied by 
the poor, has been followed by a prodigious rise in 
the rental of such accommodation as the London and 
other town poor obtain. House-rent now consumes, 
in many parts of the metropolis at least, one thiid 
the weekly wages of the occupier. Now it is not 
difficult to see under these and similar circumstances 
how scantily general prosperity affects a great section 
of the working classes ; how very possibly they dS*> 
relatively speaking, worse off than they were thirty 
years ago. When statisticians make their estimate °* 
the cost of imperial and local taxation per capita, *X^ 
invite us to consider how much more lightly t^ 
nation is burdened now than it was a few years 
they are not at the pains to point out the fact, th- 
the weight of taxation, or the charge on outgoings- 
for, economicallv considered, rent is a tax — mav "" 
increasingly severe on one class of the communi 
and increasingly light on another class. 

In 1864 the expenditure of this country reach^ 
nearly sixty millions, and in his last public speech^ 
Cobden commented on the fact in the followi 

* Speeches, vol. ii. p. 370. 
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nanner : ' I do not want any more of this delusion 
bout the reduction or diminution of particular taxes. 

want to look at the whole amount of revenue the 
rovemment is getting from us. For instance, here 
i a very customary piece of deception : we are told 
ow many Customs and Excise duties have been 
bolished, and how many have been reduced, within 
le last twenty years. Yes ; but I look at the whole 
mount now paid, and I find that, this year, it will be 
Dout forty millions sterling more than we ever used 
) pay before these reductions began. Now I say the 
roper way to look at that is to see how the whole 
mount of the income from the tax-payer is reduced. 

. . I am sure he (Mr. Gladstone) will perceive 
iat he has nearly finished his career of manipulating 
ie sources of our taxation. He has removed every 
"otective duty, he has reduced most of the other 
ities. And though I am by no means prepared to 
y that other Chancellors of the Exchequer may not 

a great deal more in giving us direct instead of 
lirect taxation, yet as regards the question of pro- 
lion, Mr. Gladstone has finished his work ; and 
before any further services he must render us must 
in the reduction of expenditure — in taxing us less/ 
Mr. Cobden advocated direct taxation as the founda- 
n. of our fiscal system, partly for reasons of policy, 
*tly for reasons of justice. The question of justice 
easily settled. There are kinds of property equally 
>tected with other kinds of property, and with indus- 
il income. Nay, they are more fully protected by the 
chinery of Government, and the charges of it, than 
lustrial income ever is ; for to a great extent indivi- 

p 2 
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duals protect themselves. But such kinds of p 
either do not contribute at all, or contribute very 
quately* to the public treasury. We admit the 
of charging for the use of luxuries, and we 1 
luxuries of the people in the duties and excise 
on alcoholic liquors and tobacco, to the amo 
twenty-three millions annually. But we levy 
any taxes whatever on the luxuries of the 
We put a few, the produce of which is trifli 
certain articles of voluntary use, as male se 
carriages, horses, and the like, though evei 
taxes are necessarily imposed on similar objects 
are used for industrial processes. But by the fa 
the use of these objects is purely voluntary in t 
of the rich, it is impossible to levy a tax on i 
without checking the revenue derivable from the 

The fairer policy is to levy a tax on the 
sion of property. An enormous quantity o 
property escapes taxation altogether, though 
impossible to allege any plea of justice for tl 
sion. Nor can it be said that such propert; 
riorates. On the contrary, the most importam 
of it increase steadily and greatly in value, i 
of taste or art, the number of which is limit* 
rapidly in price. The pictures at Petworth are 
a fortune. The Spencer library, consisting as 
of rare early English printed books, would re 
vast sum under the hammer. It is not easy 
why such kinds of property should escape tl 
as long as they are transmitted from father 
or by some other fixed line of descent, while 
which are sold under the will of a deceased 
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are visited with legacy and probate duty. It is not 
easy to see why the annual work of head or hand 
should be visited with an Income Tax, while the 
growing value of a picture-collector's treasures should 
be sold without any such visitation at all if they 
are dispersed during his lifetime, while if they are 
sold at his death, they are merely liable to the pro- 
bate and succession duty which attaches to the demise 
of all personal estate. Furthermore, not only is such 
personal estate, although it is emphatically super- 
fluous in the fiscal sense of the word, exceptionally 
relieved, but portions of real estate are valued at 
nominal sums, even when they are rendered liable 
to the ordinary rates which are payable from all 
rateable realty, and to the scanty and disappointing 
tax known as a succession duty. We are told that 
taxes on legacies, either of realty or personalty, must 
be low, in order to avoid donationes inter vivos. 
But I should think that a financier knew very little 
of his business, if he could not devise a means by 
which such conveyances, fraudulent in principle as 
they must be, could be checked. 

It is mainly due to the fact that the law, which is 

carried by the influence of such persons as are the prin- 

flpal owners of this kind of untaxed estate, avoids with 

such scrupulous care the visitation of the property 

which, upon all principles of equity, should be ren- 

" er ed liable to fiscal charges, that the demand of 

t Mill, to the effect that a portion of the unearned 

Ulcr ease from land should be appropriated by the 

^kte, derives its force. It is an inevitable consequence, 

*Ben a particular interest claims for itself and 
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secures for itself an unrighteous exemption fire 
taxation, that counter claims are made, which su 
favoured interests attempt to brand with the na 
of confiscation. Every tax is a confiscation; the o: 
question is, what kind of confiscation is, under 
circumstances, most satisfactory to justice, moral 
economical. Put the case fairly. There is a kind 
property, which being under the protection of soci< 
grows in intrinsic value, without owing that va 
in any sense whatever to the personal superint 
dence or labour of its owner. Its use, whether it 
enjoyment or profit, is wholly non- industrial, 
possible loss would be inflicted on society were 
whole periodical increment appropriated by the Sfc 
It might not be wise to visit it with such an api 
priation, because it is highly inexpedient to mi 
sudden and radical innovations in the conduct 
society, but there is no economical objection to sue! 
procedure. But this is to be also remembered. Wh 
ever public attention is drawn to fiscal questions, i 
the mass of the people is enlightened as to the t 
incidence of taxation, as to the many and considers 
interests which are very lightly affected by the *c 
fiscations ' of the budget, and as to the fact that er 
mous fortunes are acquired by the indirect action 
population and labour, while labour and populat 
themselves have to be content with a meagre 
crease, definite opinion, of a very formidable charax 
to protected or favoured interests, is apt to gi 
with great rapidity and vigour. It is also to 
noted, that a limited franchise acquiesces in a 
promises, a popular franchise sooner or later acqui 
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principles, which speedily ripen into action. At pre- 
sent much property is untaxed or lightly taxed. 
Hereafter there may arise a clamour that such pro- 
perly as has hitherto escaped should contribute ex- 
ceptionally to public burdens ; that rates paid by 
occupiers who cause the value, should be paid by 
landowners who receive the value ; that prodigiously 
enhanced values created by popular demand shall be 
subject to charges on behalf of those who make the 
demand; that articles of luxury and display, the 
use of which and the expenditure on which make 
the competition for the means of life, now felt so 
severely by the industrial classes, far more searching 
^an before, shall contribute, as the fortunes of the 
healthy Athenian citizens of old did, to the extra- 
ordinary charges of the State, to the protection of 
^"ety, and to objects of general public interest, 
-ft may seem a sinister prediction, but I feel per- 
suaded that nothing but the acquiescence, at no distant 
"*te, in a genuine property tax, will silence the demand 
* or such fiscal claims as those with which Mr. Mill 
*** identified himself in the programme of the Land 
Tenure Reform League. Imitati castora, the proper- 
tofcd classes may find it expedient to come to terms 

a 

111 good time. Confiscation is an ugly word, but it 
^y be retaliated, for there is no confiscation more 
gross and more irritating, when it is once under- 
8 tood, than that which leaves untaxed the luxury of 
toe rich, and visits the earnings of the poor with 
crushing exactions. At the present time, as we are told, 
"*e burden of local taxation in large towns which is borne 
v the working classes has nearly become intolerable, 
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while the rents of a Grosvenor, a Russell, and a B 
tinck, no matter how they were originally obtair 
are yearly swollen and are regularly untaxed. 

Another reason is that of policy. I agree with 
principle that underlies Sir W. Lawson's bill, 
is, whatever may be the process adopted to g 
effect to the principle, that a peculiar kind of tra 
confessedly open to great abuse, and which is 
direct cause of almost all the pauperism and 
crime, and of not a little of the lunacy, which < 
grace our modern civilisation, should be put urn 
strict control, and that this control should be direc 
committed to those who suffer from its effects, 
ratepayers. That the right of licensing publio-hou 
or of refusing a licence altogether should be left 
the hands of those who are indirectly interested in 
worst mischiefs of the traffic, seems to me an anom* 
for which it is difficult to find words of reprobat 
sufficiently strong. Nor can I see what argum 
can be alleged in favour of the vested rights of si 
places, unless we are to admit, as a later develo 
ment of the principle of compensation, that we 
to buy social reforms, as our forefathers did tl 
liberties, from those who, as we aver, had no rij 
to inflict the evil or impose the tyranny. Bu 
have little hope that the moral improvement of 
British nation will gain much by coercive measui 
The utmost I imagine which restraint will do, v 
be to promote decency. If the publican were asl 
to give a candid answer, he would not, I imagine, i 
that his interests have been very seriously comp 
mised by Mr. Brace's bill of last session. On 1 
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other hand, there is overwhelming evidence that public 
decency is materially assisted by the control of the 
new Licensing Act. 

The reason is not far to seek. Communities in which 
tangible and improvable property, such as land is, is 
distributed, are generally thrifty and sober. Where 
the masses are debarred by artificial restrictions from 
■ *t8 possession, there they are apt to be unthrifty and 
drunken. The Englishman who shares the passion for 
visible and improvable property which is manifest in 
niost civilised societies is to a great extent debarred 
from its possession, — ' divorced from the soil/ as Cobden 
^id. The hindrances to the sale of such land as goes 
uito the market (a mere fraction of what should an- 
nually go, if encumbered estates were freely disposed 
°f) are prodigious. * The cost/ says Mr. Macdonnell, a 
barrister, and the author of a singularly suggestive 
efi say on the land question, ' of transferring land, par- 
ticularly when all is not held on the same title, is 
enormous. If the estate is small, the costs may equal 
tt*s purchase money ; and in order to spare themselves 
*^ e cost of a sixty years' search, persons are often con- 
tent* — the author might have said constrained — c to 
*ke a twenty-five or thirty years' title/* The author 
9^otes an instance from a work of Mr. Hughes, in 
**ich it is stated that in the case of an estate which 
. ^ sold in two hundred lots, the vendor spent £2000 
7* furnishing the purchasers with attested copies of the 
**^-deeds. Evidence on this subject is cumulative. 
"You may/ said Cobden in February 1 846, t when 

* 'The Land Question' (Macmillan), p. 27. 
t Speeches, vol. i. p. 382. 
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the downfall of the Corn Laws was foreshadowed, and he 
was arguing against the dread of the landowners that 
their estates would become valueless, € affect the value oi 
silks ; you may affect the value of cottons or woollens 
transitory changes of fashion may do that — changes c 
taste ; but there is a taste for land inherent in hunaa 
kind, and especially it is the desire of Englishmen 
possess land ; and therefore while you have a monopo 
of that article which our very instincts lead us to desi 
to possess, if you see any process going on by wh.i 
our commerce and our numbers are increased, it 
impossible to suppose that it can have the effect 
diminishing the value of the article which is in yo 1 
hands/ 

There is abundant information on the character 
such a peasantry as has a permanent interest in the sc 
which it cultivates. In France, in the Palatinate, 
Norway, in Bavaria, in Belgium, in a score mo 
instances, the prudence, the forethought, the econota 
the sobriety of such peasantries have been comment* 
on ad satietatem. It may be that some of th^ 
peasants are ignorant and superstitious, but they • 
not owe these vices to the nature of the occupati< 
but to the Governments under which they have liv^ 
and to the priesthoods which have been entrusted wi 
the function of deliberately enthralling them. C 
uniform social virtues with which they are credit 
are derived from their calling, and will be generaJ 
reproduced whenever similar opportunities are ^ 
corded. 

Unless I am wliolly mistaken in the tendencies 
the time in which we live and the opinions which ^ 
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gradually permeating the community, it is impossible 
that the English land system can last much longer. 
The exigencies of modern society require that the land 
of the country should be properly cultivated.' It can- 
not be when it is in the nominal possession of bank- 
nipt landowners, when the tenant is a mere occupier at 
will, perpetually exposed to the caprice or the rapine 
of his landlord, — Mr. Macdonnell has given abundant 
illustrations of both, — and when several important 
kinds of produce are, under these circumstances, 
seriously curtailed in quantity. Unless they are 
stupid beyond conception, English tenant farmers will 
clamour for security with such energy, that before long 
they will, unless they be satisfied, relegate the English 
landowners into the ostracism under which the Scotch 
k&dlord finds himself placed. Unless they speedily 
&ce the facts which lie inside the agricultural unions, 
tney will discover ere long that the problem of 
toe relations of labour and capital will be even 
°iore insoluble in their case than it has been in the 
Ca ^e of the operatives, for in agriculture an increased 
c °fct of labour cannot be easily met by an increased 
P^ce. Seven years ago, at the conclusion of my 
re 8earches into the history of Agriculture and Prices 
^Uring the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, I 
Ve *itured on saying that ' no Englishman who has the 
°°**iage to forecast the destinies of his country can 
a O\xbt that its greatest danger lies in the present 
^^nation of its people from the soil, and in the future 
^^odus of a disinherited peasantry:'* and the prediction 
been fulfilled before my anticipations. 

* Agriculture and Prices, vol. i. p. 694. 
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I cannot believe that a fiscal system which depends 
largely on the improvidence and the brutality rf 
the people can have any permanent vitality. Yo**t 
Chancellors of the Exchequer are satisfied with tX*& 
present, and perhaps, under our method of paf*»! 
government, need not be expected to take a high*-* 
view. 

* Nee cultura placet longior annua.' 

But although the receipts of the Exchequer are safc^ 1 
factory, and the cynics of the Press may congratula — 
the country with the fact of having drunk itself out 
the Alabama difficulty (and they might have add 
drunk itself into its extravagant expenditure), a calm 
review of the source from which these funds are deriv 
is not reassuring. To a nation which squanders 

strength in such enjoyments there are two, and on 

two alternatives — reform or ruin. At the present iir^m 
the Press, with an affectation of shame at the charact— — 
and origin of the revenue, felicitates the country on i 
prosperity, severely lectures the working classes on th 
habits, and either scornfully ignores, or writes c 
sophistry, on the remedies which have been prepares 
for the social evils about us, remedies which eve 
other civilised country has agreed on accepting, 
do well to keep out of foreign complications, for ou 
fiscal system would stand no strain, the only esca 
from an emergency being to use that engine 
extortion, the Income Tax, the nature of which th^ 
public is gradually beginning to see. But the internal 
and inherent weakness of our fiscal system needs, if it 
ever can get it, some courage in principle, and more in 
practice, unless we are to face discontent and degra- 
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ition in their most formidable shape. It has been 
jll said by Mr. Macdonnell, ' Political discontent is 
entimes another name for the possession of an un- 
isfied and lofty ideal of political excellence/ * It is 
\ business of statesmen to obviate discontent by 
t> and timely reform. 

* The Land Question, p. 43. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

Thirty years ago, the trade between England and the 
East had been finally thrown open to the public, by the 
abolition of the East India Company's monopoly of 
traffic with China. Whatever defence might have been 
alleged for the policy which secured the trade of India 
to the Company, — and the ordinary apology was that 
it had incurred the cost of military occupation ans\ 
government, — no such defence could be alleged for i~fc& 
monopoly with China. The trade, it is true, was of 
little profit to the Company, for experience had abtm. xi- 
dantly proved the truth of Adam Smiths reasonii 
when he showed that just as the Company succeed- 
as traders, they failed as rulers, and vice versd. But *• 
was an enormous loss to the British public, as wj 
shown in the rapid decline of prices for China produ< 
when the trade was made free. The abolition of th^ 
China monopoly was the extinction of the East India 
Company as a trading society, for its transactions in 
opium and indigo were fiscal arrangements rather than 
trade privileges. 
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The abolition of the Company's trade involved at 
some period, more or less remote, the extinction of the 
Company's political existence. It was clear that the 
government of a vast dependency, the retention of 
"which involved expenditure, or at least watchful- 
ness, on the part of the British nation, could not be 
administered by a Committee of Stockholders in Leaden- 
hall-street, but must be brought within direct relations 
to Parliament, It is true that either because it acted 
on a sense of its own responsibility in the matter, or 
because it was naturally jealous of such an imperium 
in imperio as the Indian dependency was, the Ho\ises 
of Parliament had gradually curtailed and controlled 
the authority of the East India Directors. Lord 
Dalhousie was a very different personage from Warren 
Hastings, both as regards the power which he exercised, 
tod the parties to whom he was made responsible. 
•But even this qualified power must necessarily have 
°°me to an end, and it came to an end in 1858. The 
character of what was called the double government 
^^s strikingly illustrated by the Burmese war, which 
^°bden made the subject of a very important pamphlet, 
Published in 1853, under the title, 'How Wars are ! 
&°t up in India/ * On this occasion — the circumstance 
^^ximented on happened in 1852 — Commodore Lam- 
***% commanding the Queen's ships off the coast of 
"^iimah, took offence at the conduct of the Governor of 
*k*xigoon, stormed the fortifications of that town, and 
^timately brought about the annexation of a portion 
0* Burmah to the Indian empire. 
During the greater part of Cobden's public life, the 

* Political Writings, vol. ii. p. 29 sqq. 
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real question before the British public was not whether 
the possession of India was or was not a benefit to the 
British nation, but what was the manner in which a 
trade, presumed to be exceedingly advantageous, should 
be carried on for the benefit of the English mercantile 
classes. The trade monopoly of the Company m* 
extinguished in order to open the peninsula to Britii 
traders, and the destruction of the monopoly was an un- 
questionable benefit, as the destruction of all monopolies 
is sure to be. But the possession of the Indian empire 
was justified on the ground of trade. 'We,' said 
\^ Cobden in 1864,* * are governing India. The world 
never saw such a risk as we run with 130 or 140 
millions of people near the antipodes, ruling them for 
the sake of their custom, and nothing else. \\ defy you 
to show that the nation has any interest whatever 
in that country, except by the commerce we carry 
on there. I say that is a perilous adventure, quite 
unconnected with free trade, wholly out of joint with 
the recent tendency of things, which is in favour of 
nationality and not of domination.'^ 

It is a principle, which Cobden was very fond of 
illustrating by facts, that the profits of no trade ever 
were, or ever could be, equal to the charge of main - 
taining such a trade by force of armsT It is commonly 
said that the military stations possessed by this counti? 
in every part of the world are part, and a necessary 
part, of the machinery for carrying on such a trade ** 
we possess, and that we should imperil our supremacy 
in mercantile energy and success if we abandoned six^ 
places as we occupy now, or failed, when urged to ^° 

* Speeches, vol. ii. p. 357. 
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occupy more in advantageous places. Now I can 

1 believe that certain places do promote or sustain 
wn kinds of trade. I have little or no doubt that 
msiderable quantity of goods has been smuggled 

Spain by means of the possession of Gibraltar, 
sther it is creditable to us to have taken a part of 
in from the Spanish people, under circumstances 
e honourable to our political reputation, to have 
ined it and so laid a standing affront on the honour 
a peculiarly proud and sensitive nation, to have 
ified ite retention on the loftiest grounds of political 
»sity, and to discover that its chief value consists in 
affording a means for committing offences against 
municipal laws of a community, analogous laws to 
ch we maintain among ourselves by inflicting very 
ire penalties on those who infringe them, is a ques- 
i which may be left for political casuists to debate, 
are can be no doubt as to how honest people would 
arer it. But even if this trade be profitable, it is 
ain that it does not cover the cost of the station, 
that even if it did cover the cost, the gain of the 
taction goes into one set of pockets, and the 
'ges come out of another set. The profit of all the I 
Se which is carried on in the Mediterranean is far 
than the cost of the stations and fleet which are 
atained there. But even if the profits far exceeded 
cost, the question still remains, is the cost necessary 
the trade ? The answer is obvious. The American 
e with the Mediterranean countries was, before 
-rica ruined herself by protection, only second to 
own, and this trade was carried on without the 
tance of any armed force whatever. 

Q 
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It is stated that India bears the charges of her <w 
government. In a sense this is true, and it has fi 
quently been observed that, as was the case with t! 
Burmese, and later of the Abyssinian, war, the i 
habitants of India were saddled with the costs of m 
in which they had not the remotest possible interes 
But it is unreasonable to believe that the possession 
so vast a dependency as India, with the anxieties a 
precautions which such a possession entails, should 
without cost to the British public. fThe Indian quest! 
crops up in a hundred ways/] Nearly twenty years aj 
we undertook a war with Russia, on behalf of Turk* 
and constant reference was made during the time tl 
the war was undertaken in order to effect the <x 
solidation of the Indian Empire. At the present til 
the march of the Russians on Khiva, and their possil 
approximation to the north-western frontier of In<3 
is made the subject of very energetic alarms, a 
equally energetic diplomacy. The bigness of t 
British army is closely connected with the occupati 
of India, and the troops are enlisted, drilled, and mai 
tained, as much with an eye to their future employme 
in India, as to their utility as an arm for home defen 
It is true that the very moment they set foot on 
vessel which is to carry them to the great dependen 
they become a charge on its revenues. But I ha 
yet to learn that the previous collection and train* 
of these troops, set down, as far as the rank a 
file are concerned, at a minimum cost of £100 I 
head, is borne by the Indian revenues. And sb 
larly, I am strongly of opinion that no small port 
of the charges incurred for the navy is due to 
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ency of protecting India from invasion or 

;y, twenty, ten years ago, those who discussed 
nomical value of the Indian and Colonial em- 
3 cost to the British taxpayer, its profit to the 

merchant, its advantage to the British con- 
and argued negatively as to its utility from 
everal points of view, were met by the fulmina- 
f the Times, and by the familiar sophistries of 
valuable index of current opinion. In January, 
It. Goldwin Smith wrote in the Daily News : — 
India we have not only taken up a position from 
it is difficult to recede, but assumed responsi- 

which we are bound, if we can, to discharge, 
ar the dominion of that country, as distinguished 
le enjoyment of its trade, for the sake of which 
ninion was originally required, adds to our real 
h or wealth, seems at least open to doubt. It is 

something, it is much, to have displayed on i 
eat theatre the qualities of an Imperial race, 
len we come to actual advantages, a perennial 
of old Indians spending Indian pensions at Bath 
ltenham seems the main item on the side of 
while on the side of loss, we must place a heavy 
expenditure of our best blood, wasted in Indian 
: or by Indian disease, the paralysing sense of our 
oint, and the loss of dignity and force thence re- 
to our diplomacy in Europe, and not only the Sikli 
?han, but, in a great measure, the Russian war. 

crucial question is, whether the English can 

India from a dependency into a colony, by set- 
. it, taking the place of the Mahometans, its last 

Q2 
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<x>nquerors, and permanently forming the governing a 
civil ising class. If the climate or any other cause 1 
bids this, the days of our dominion are numbered, 
country, much less a poor country as India on 
average is, can afford permanently to pay exile pi 
for its establishments. The taxation required to g 
all the servants of the State double pay and pensi 
would surely produce revolts ; and to be always s 
pressing revolts in blood would be a prospect which 
should hardly desire to encounter. The horrors of 
Sepoy mutiny cancelled all the work of our Ind 
missionaries ten times over/ 

This passage was attacked a few days afterward* 
the choicest manner of Printing House Square. ' 
statements which the letter contained were spoker 
as * fallacies, which, like comets of short period, gh 
feeble glare for a week or two/ ' a psychological law 
discovered, ' which causes a certain number of mei 
fancy themselves capable of great political discover 
enumerates among other discoveries the * alleged 
utility of the colonies/ speaks of 'thinkers' and 'gii 
persons' as desirous of ' destroying the British Ernpi 
states that 'Mr. Goldwin Smith advocates the < 
memberment of Queen Victoria's dominions as spee< 
as possible/ warns foreigners that in this country 
least ' Professors of History do not count for statesm 
informs the world, as though it were the administrat 
itself, that ' we declare at once, for the benefit of Am 
cans and Spaniards, Russians and Ionians, Sikhs i 
Sepoys, that England has no thought of abandon 
, her transmarine possessions/ and concludes by inform 
the French Canadians that Mr. Goldwin Smith's effus 
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aray represents the opinions of one class of English- 
but only the fancies of one morbid mind/ 
is probable, for the Editor of the Times knows his 
less as well as any other dealer in fashionable 
es does, that the views expressed in the article 
which I have quoted express with great accuracy 
was the general current of middle-class opinion in 
on, eleven years ago, on the Indian and Colonial 
iion, and on the qualifications of a ' thinker ' or 
sd person ' for debating questions of statesmanship, 
that it supplied the average man of business in 
on, the counting-house statesman or politician, with 
ly the kind of language in which to express his 
jhts at his club in the evening. It is written in 
r taste than the Times was, twenty years before, 
i it supplied its readers with the metaphor of f the 
j rattlesnake/ But its cleverness is as unscru- 
is, as sophistical, as mendacious, as impudent, as 
rell be conceived. It charges Mr. Goldwin Smith 
opinions which he never maintained, and with 
Dses which he disavowed. The writer and the 
>r had of course only one object, that of giving 
i and words to current opinion, and both were 
lly careless about disavowing hereafter the views 
b they had advocated. 

le progress of all political ideas in England has 
due to these thinkers. We owe the abandonment 
r ancient commercial policy to one thinker, Adam 
h; and with the abandonment of that policy our 
lost place in commerce and manufactures. We 
our reforms in the law to another thinker, who 
the object of perpetual ridicule during his life, 



1 
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Jeremy Bentham. For good or ill, the political tei 
dencies of civilised Europe have been leavened through 
out by the speculations of another thinker, John Stua. 
Mill. We owe the acceptance of the principle of tolen 
tion in religion, the abandonment of a policy of di. 
abilities against those who would not, or could no 
accept a number of speculative opinions on religioi 
topics in connexion with the State, to a number i 
thinkers who have protested continuously against tl 
theory that the State can enforce particular habits 
thought. There is no person who has contribute 
more to the present stage of public opinion in r 
spect of India and the Colonies, and the radical chanj 
which has taken place in the administration of both, ths 
the ' thinker/ ' gifted person/ and ' morbid mind' wl 
was attacked eleven years ago by the Philistines of tl 
Times. (It is true that these personages have seldo 
had any direct influence over the policy which the 
have commended. But they have taught publ 
opinion ; and gradually the shopkeepers and counti 
\ squires, who make up nine-tenths of the British Parli 
ment, and who generally take their colour from the 
constituencies, have turned opinion into law and polic 
The theory of the relations of this country to Ind 
has totally changed within the last ten years. The o 
defence of the Indian occupation was the advantages 
its commerce and the prestige of empire. The publ 
has been disabused of both the absurdities involved 
these delusions. England has no advantages in tl 
commerce of India which is not to be shared by ai 
country whatever which chooses to embark in trac 
It does not get the profit of that commerce by the fa 
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of its governing India, but by the fact that its mer- 
chants are enterprising and its manufacturers know 
their business. Unless we enacted a Navigation Law 
in India, and levied different duties in favour of British 
manufactures, our mercantile superiority in India would 
not last a day beyond the decline of commercial activity 
and manufacturing skill. We are governing India 
with a view to enabling all nations on the earth to use 
the markets of the country at their pleasure ; and as far 
as the process of government involves indirect outlay 
on the part of the British taxpayer, we are governing 
it for the benefit of the whole world at our proper cost. 
(To say that the success of our commerce with India ^ 
is due to our possessing that peninsula, is as absurd^! 
as it would be to say that the modern improvements I 
in navigation are caused by trade winds and ocean j 
currents. \The schedule of exports and imports to 
British India is due to a set of causes which are quite -. 
^dependent of the hands by which the government ' Uta * / v< 
has been administered. It is possible that the amount 
^ould have been as great and the profits as lucrative 
J f the English race had never acquired a permanent 
footing in the country, though I am willing to admit 
ttiatt it might have been far less if any other country — 
Holland, Portugal, or France — had conquered it) <'The 
v aJue of Indian commerce to this country arises solely 
from our having established the principle of free trade 
**l India ^ in other words, from our having deliberately 
denied our trade any benefit which might have been 
Supposed to be derivable from our political supremacy. 
The prestige of the Indian Empire has by this time 
keen fairly discounted. My friend Mr. Gold win Smith 
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stated it accurately in the passage quoted above. The 
conquest and occupation of India is a striking example 
of British energy and vigour. The Seven Years' War, 
which secured the Indian Empire, was one of remark- 
able enterprise, and was characterised by remarkalrl c 
results. Whether the prize was worth, and is wort-B^ 
the cost of acquisition and government is open *^ 
question ; but there can be no doubt as to the intrinsr^ 6 
capacity of a race which could undertake and execute 
such an enterprise, and which could continue the tas— J 
which it took on itself, especially with such pure 
disinterested aims as now characterise the rule of Indi 
If a community undertakes remote and costly unde: 
takings, and having won its immediate object sets 
work, as though it possessed a plethora of vigour -a 
and activity, to continue the work which is rende: 
necessary for the success of the undertaking, it give 
startling evidence of latent resources. It is very p 



bable that under such circumstances any country mighfc — t 
be very cautious in attacking another which can affoi^^f 
to devote so large an amount of strength to a distant t 
object and can bear without difficulty the drain whi(5l 
such a course of action necessitates. \ From this poin* t 
of view the Indian Empire adds to the prestige of 
Great Britain,^ and if evidence of military capacity lS 
valuable, can be pointed to as a legitimate ground $° r 
inferring the strength of this country. 

But prestige is- an affair not only of capacity, but ° 
actual power at any given moment for any sudd^ 11 
emergency. Hence it cannot be doubted that to scatt^ 1 " 
the military resources of a country over a host °* 
distant dependencies is a source of weakness and not of 
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strength, besides being formidable on the ground of \ 
expense.) (hi modern warfare, it appears that the con- 
centration of force is the chief cause of success, not its 
• dispereionX Hence it is not too much, I think, to say, 
that no continental country — such as France or Germany 
or Spain— could have maintained a permanent empire 
over distant races by annually drafting off large bodies 
of their native soldiers in order to secure the military 
possession of the country. We can contrive to do so, 
because we have the enormous advantage which is 
given us by the barrier of the sea, and which, enables us 
to dispense with an army en rna$se> and even of a 
portion of our small professional army. But to say 
that there is any military prestige (by which I pre- 
sume is meant any deterrent effect on a possible enemy) 
*& keeping a hundred thousand British soldiers in 
I**dia is an absurdity which needs only to be stated 
*** order to be exposed. There is yet another fact in 
connexion with this question. The public defence of 
the United Kingdom is maintained by voluntary enlist- 
ment, by a militia — to which as yet the ballot has not 
k^en applied — and by the subsidiary force of volun- 
teers. The last of these, by no means popular with the 
^gular forces, because it hints by its existence at a 
Possible reduction of the professional army, appears to 
bfc stationary. If the voluntary enlistment of the 
Militia meji should fail to supply the quotas demanded 
a t the War Office, the military authorities can put the 
inscription into force. But the relations of labour 
^d capital, especially in the agricultural districts, are 
"^coming more and more unsatisfactory as time goes 
0t *. It is very improbable that numerous recruits will 
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be forthcoming hereafter. Labour is becoming mov 
able, is migrating from under-paid to well-paid distrid 
is discovering better conditions of life in the Unit* 
States and Canada. The pleasures of the Scotch dee 
stalkers and the calamities of Ireland have renden 
Scotland and Ireland almost barren to the recruitu 
sergeant and the crimps. Mr. Card well's scheme 
depots is an experiment, the success of which is lib 
to be dubious, but the purpose of which is to gatl 
more of what is becoming scanty. Now in such 
dearth of the raw material for a professional army, t 
competition of enlistment for India is a severe stn 
upon the resources available for enlistment at hoi 
and is an indirect tax upon the British public, foi 
cannot be doubted that the cost of the rank and i 
will be soon enhanced. 

It would carry me beyond the limits of the subj- 
which I have before me to attempt an exposition of < 
process by which public opinion in this country 1 
undergone such a change as it assuredly lias undergo 
on the Indian question. It has been changed too o 
currently with the great growth of commerce with Inc 
with the development of Indian resources, and with ' 
success of Indian finance. Primarily Indian comme 
owes its rapid start to the circumstances of 
American civil war. Not only was the native grov 
of Indian cotton, previously all but valueless, stimuli 
by the extraordinary demand for this material,* but 
other textile materials, notably jute, were subjected 
a sudden and urgent demand. The progress of 

* Between i860 and 1864 tne rise Ul tne price of Surat was i 
£37 per ton to £167, more than 450 per cent. 
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intry was greatly assisted by Government works, 
rich have really been the chief cause of the per- 
cent improvement of India. There is indeed no 
won why, if the natural resources of the country are 
operly developed, India should not become as wealthy 
any other country which possesses great natural 
vantages, and has found out the means by which 
ose advantages may be brought to market. 
Angrily as it was opposed at first, and severely as it 
is criticised afterwards, I am disposed to believe that 
b internal government of India has derived great 
vantages from the change which threw open the 
vil Service of India to public competition. I dare 
f that the old Service, taught in no very effective 
y at Haileybury, had some very solid administrative 
ditions. But such traditions may be as often obstruc- 
e as they are convenient. It is possible that some of 
* appointees to Indian office may have been uncouth 
1 rough-mannered, and lacking in the polish which the 
I training was said, though not without reclamation, 
have afforded. But there is generally something in a 
n who owes his advancement to fair work, and there 
iope of diligence and originality when he is freed from 
habits of a clique. At any rate it is certain that 
general administration of India has improved under 
change, and that much moral good is likely to 
Ue from the admission of the natives to the govern- 
lt of their own country. 

?he remarkable movement in the Lower Provinces, 
ch appears to have coupled a new religious 
tern with an effort after social reform, is, I make 
doubt, destined hereafter to facilitate that habit of 
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self-government which a more enlightened theory o* 
the Indian question desires. Centuries of oppression* 
have made the Hindoo, we are told, the most plian^-*** 
and the most obstinate of races. He has submittec^^ 




without a murmur to a change of masters, and 
obeyed with alacrity the most harsh and rigorous 
despotism, having of course developed during the pro- 
cess the faculties of cunning and deceit to perfection. 
But he has clung with the utmost tenacity to the tra- 
ditions of his ancestry, to the distinctions of caste, to 
grotesque ceremonies, to an iron and relentless routine, 
from which escape was impossible, because ceremonial 
defilement was social degradation. It is true that at 
times an internal reform has been attempted upon 
. Brahminism. It appears that the mission of Buddha 
had for its central tenet the repudiation of caste, and 
after a struggle, carried on no doubt with the ordinary 
ferocity which characterises theological quarrels, that 
Buddhism was vanquished in its own home. The re- 
searches of Mr. Hunter have led him to the conclusion 
that the worship of Jugganath in Orissa has had a similar 
origin, the desire to deliver the outcasts and degraded 
members of Indian society from the thraldom of the Brah- 
minical rule, though here the means employed was not a 
speculative creed, but an enthusiasm. The promoters 
of the new movement, called Brahmo-Somaj, have the 
advantage of some sympathy on the part of the rule 
of India, and the assistance of those leaders of Europem^^ 
thought, whose tenets, to a far greater extent than W. $ 
imagined in St. Stephen's and the Offices, have leaven^:/ 
the wealthier and more enlightened classes of India. 
I am certain that, at the present time, public opinion 
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■ looks on India as a possession which the English nation 
f may occupy for a long time, but which cannot be held 

perpetually by a foreign administration, especially as 
that administration cannot take part in the soil. We 
are in it, but not of it, and we must reverse the whole 
precedents of history if, being such a Government, we 
are able, perhaps I may say we remain willing, to 
continue the functions of its administration. In the-<| 
meantime, it is our interest and our duty to aid : 
the natives of the country in acquiring the faculties 
necessarv for the administration of their own affairs. 
We must carry out those projects of internal com- 
munication by which peoples are made to understand 
the common interests and reciprocal benefits of 
mutual trade. We must expedite all means by 
Thich civilisation may be spread through the agency 
°f primary schools and higher culture. We must 
study the circumstances under which a sound system 
°f finance can be established in the country. We 
must familiarise the people with a rational code of 
^ a W, and with its just administration. We must make 
the people learn that an army should be a police, whose l 
°peration8 are preventive rather than military, and 
^hich is intended to protect property. We must 
Permit, and even encourage, the habit of debate on ques- 
tions of public policy ; for while obedience to law and 
order is the duty of all subjects, the criticism of 
Government and its acts is the right of all free persons. 
It is hardly necessary to say that it is an obligation on 
Government to repress with the utmost severity any 
harsh or insolent conduct towards the natives on the part 
°f European officials. It is a common mistake with 
C0ar se natures to believe that brutality and haughtiness 
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are marks of high spirit, that scrupulous courtesy ai 
habitual justice will be mistaken for timidity. It m 
not be easy to get rid of hereditary distrust, but it 
certain that the distrust is deepened when rulers ta 
advantage of their position to affront their subjecta 

The real danger to the future of India lies in t 
risk that the British nation, when it comes to und< 
stand the task which lies before it in the governme 
and developement of its greatest dependency, may gn 
weary of the labour. Hitherto India has not been an i 
attractive field for enterprising men among the midc 
classes, — those classes which have wielded power in Ed 
land between 1832 and 1868, — for the professional a 
trading elements in English society. It is not equal 
clear, when the household voters become alive, as th< 
may become alive, to the sacrifices which the retenti< 
of India demand from the British public, that they w 
acquiesce in a system which drains money and labo 
, from this country, and receives nothing in return b 
a few places for civil servants and an administrati 1 
career for a few high officials. At the present tim 
the interest taken by Parliament in Indian affairs 
exceedingly languid. The financial statement of tl 
Indian Secretary will hardly command a house, howev 
brisk and epigrammatic is the speech in which the fac 
are announced ; for under the present constitution of tl 
House of Commons, and in its ordinary temper, 1 
attention is given to any case in which some interest 
not threatened, or in which no interest beyond that 
the public good can be served. It is in this way tb 
the English Parliament has deteriorated so much • 
late years, — has got the credit of being a theatre & 
men who, having gained mercantile success, aim ! 
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I ("social promotion. It may be an excellent thing to 
I crowd the Legislature with ambitious men of business, 
f aspiring lawyers, and discontented officers. But it will 
be a serious thing if the greatest dependency of this 
country, now assimilating itself to European habits of 
thought, comes to the conclusion that its rulers will not 
spare an hour to its most urgent affairs. And, con- 
versely, if the Legislature is apathetic, and the people 
get to think that the possession of India is a dead loss 
as well as a dead weight on the resources of the 
country, there is some risk lest members of Parliament 
may be educated up to a dislike in place of apathy. 

The politicians of the Manchester school had a great 
and material interest in Indian affairs, because they 
were fully alive to the danger — as was afterwards 
abundantly verified — of depending on the Northern 
States of the American Union for the chief supply of 
cotton consumed in the Lancashire mills. The crisis 
*Mch they dreaded came at last, and though it entailed 
touch suffering on the cotton districts, it forced the 
Indian Office and the Indian Administration to do 
something for the means by which the transit of native 
Produce could be effected. Before it came, thev at- 
tempted by all the means in their power to induce the 
Governments of the day to assist them in averting a 
great national calamity from a class of persons who had 
done so much to develope the mercantile and manufac- 
turing greatness of England. It is possible that, had 
steps been taken, much of the loss and distress of the 
°°tton famine would have been averted. Believing 
that the supply of cotton under a system of slavery 
toust always be insecure, Mr. Bright got a committee 
a Ppointed on the subject of the cotton supply, and he 
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• 

says that f but for the folly of a foolish minister, th< 
House would have appointed a special commission tc 
India'* for the purpose. 

I cannot, in quitting the subject of India, do better 
than refer my readers to the statements contained in 
the collection of my friend Mr. Bright's speeches whi<4 
I made five years ago. Mr. Bright devoted great pains 
to the subject, collected all the information which came 
in his way, studied the facts which were to be found in 
Government papers and the publications of authore, 
and lost no opportunity of inculcating his views on the 
: present and future government of India. These view 
: he shared with Cobden, and there can be no doubt that 
together they did much to bring about a healthy public 
opinion on the subject, for the reforms which Mr. Bright 
indicated referred as much to the general administration 
of the country, as they did to the supply of an all-im- 
portant raw material for a special Lancashire industry. 

If the progress towards a rational interpretation of 
our relations to India and the military outposts occu- 
pied by this country is so obvious ; if the issue of the 
Abyssinian war, scandalous and contemptible as were 
the causes of that expedition, marks the close of the 
policy of annexation which has been pursued by this 
country for two centuries ; if there is reason to believe 
that we have nearly seen the last of such occurrences 
as the Lorcha case, the burning of Kagosima, and the 
inchoate Mexican expedition ; if public morality has 
made such progiess that English administrations will 
pause before they recall the practice of the Palmer- 
stonian epoch, still more marked is the alteration m 
public opinion on the colonial question proper 

* Bright's Speeches, vol. i. p. 273. 
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Fhe colonial system, as Adam Smith saw, was part 
the mercantile theory ; of that theory which was 
dually exploded between the period in which cash 
yments were resumed and that in which the principles 
free trade were admitted to be the policy of this 
antry. The first breach in the mercantile theory 
ib the abolition of all restrictions upon the expor- 
tion of the precious metals, the last was the abolition 
all Customs' duties which varied with the origin 
the commodity. For a long time the English people 
A to pay a fancy price for sugar and coffee, ostensibly, 
d it is to be feared hypocritically, in order to exclude 
e produce of slavery from the market, really in order 
secure protection to the planters in the West India 
lands. Similarly, the British public freed inferior 
madian timber, in order that the transatlantic colony 
ight have a monopoly in the home market. These 
ities were the last fragments of a reciprocity system, 
ider which colonial produce possessed advantages in. 
e home country, and the colonies were understood, on * 
e other hand, to exclude all manufactured goods of ' 
her than British origin from their ports. Translated 
to economical language, the mother country and the 
lonies were at the psiins to adopt a policy which was 
ther superfluous or mischievous ; the former, if each 
the producing countries supplied such goods as could 
topete with other products in point of price and 
ality, the latter if English manufactures or colonial 
* material were inferior in quality or higher in price 
&n those of foreign origin. The fact was that the 
*glish manufacturer enjoyed no actual advantage, for 
& growth of English manufacturing industry was 

R 
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such that English products could undersell those of mos 
other nations ; but the colonist did enjoy an advantage 
as a very considerable and a very lucrative monopol; 
was accorded him by the protective operation of th 
English tariff. It was a natural, but an inconvenien 
result of the old reciprocal system, that the colonic 
imagined it was advantageous to England, and then 
upon, when it was abandoned, the greater Britifi 
colonies fell into the trick of * protecting native ii 
dustry' by putting heavy import duties on Britifi 
manufactures. 

The questions which were raised eleven years a£ 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith, and which, as I have state 
above, were replied to by the invective of the Tim( 
the indignation of colonial politicians, and the criticisD 
of such English advocates of so-called colonial interea 
as Lord Bury, were exceedingly simple. They were 
brief as follows. When the privileges of self-governme 
are accorded to a colony, when it is allowed its ot 
discretion in making laws, subject to the veto of t 
Colonial Office, — a veto which is really almost abandon* 
or at any rate is nothing when compared with the ve 
which the irresponsible part of the British Parliame 
uses against the responsible and representative side 
the same Parliament, — is it not necessary that the colo 
should undertake its own militarv defence, at its o^ 
discretion, and at its own cost ? Are we not suspendi 
one of the most important factors in the political edu< 
tion of a nation, when we make it responsible for c 
foreign policy, and undertake the duty of its defenc 
Are we not, supposing the statement be true that c 
power is watched by eager and insidious enemies (for 1 
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c was debated when we were carefully kept in 
iate of periodical panic by the politicians of the 
nerstonian school), incurring enormous risk by scat- 
ag our military resources, and by offering an infinite 
iber of points of attack ? Would not the relations 
ur colonies to ourselves be more honourable, more 
3, and more safe, if we treated the colonists as 
onsible beings? Such were the topics raised by 
Goldwin Smith. I speak with some confidence on 
subject, not only because I was on intimate terms 
i the writer of those remarkable letters, which were 
rwards collected into a volume under the title of 
3 Empire/ but because I took an active part in the 
roversy which the discussion of the subject provoked, 
o those who are unacquainted with the tricks of 
ical controversialists^ and particularly those of the 
isan Press, the irrelevancy of the issues raised by 
critics of Mr. Goldwin Smith would seem incredible. 
3 the advocates of a reform in our colonial relations 
J charged with a design of dismembering the empire, 
e if the questions stated above had any meaning 
tever, their object was to prevent the dismember- 
t, to say nothing of preventing the disgrace, of the 
ire. As long, for example, as the foreign policy of 
ida is dictated by the Foreign Office in London, 
it Britain is peculiarly vulnerable on the Canadian 
iier. As soon as it is understood that the foreign 
y of Canada is one for which Canada is alone 
Risible, and the foreign policy of Great Britain 
ie for which her colonies are not responsible, those 
lies are totally freed from British complications, 
the United Kingdom can retain her defences intact. 

K 2 
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Or are we to say that the reasoning which insists tl 
the privileges of self-government must be coupled w 
the responsibilities of self-government is a policy 
dismemberment? As well say that a family is c 
membered, if when a son is grown to such mat 
years as to be able to carry on a trade or a profess 
on his own account, his father tells him that he m 
be prepared to undertake the responsibility of his o 
acts, and pay the debts which he incurs. 

Again, it was stated that the advocates of this refc 
made light of the advantages of the colonial trade, 
this charge the answer is easy and obvious. Colon 
do not deal with us because they are colonists, 
because our goods are cheaper or better. It is t 
that, being Englishmen, habit may induce them to m 
use of manufactures with which they are familiar, x 
of whose quality they may be assured. An Austral 
or Canadian does not purchase English goods mei 
because they are English. If he pretended that he 
so he would be laughed at for a sentiment in which 
neighbours would detect something else. To imag 
that an Australian farmer grows wool or a Canad 
lumberer lops and fells timber out of an occult sympa 
with a community on which he is reputed to be pol 
cally dependent, is to credit him with irrational fo 
He would sell timber or wool to a Dutchman o: 
Frenchman with as much alacrity as he would to < 
who speaks his native language ; with more alaa 
if Dutchman or Frenchman paid him a better price 
either. Political sentiment has no place in busio 
transactions, as the Stock Exchange and the Chaml 
of Commerce know very well. 
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So far is it from being the case that the British 
colonies have a peculiar predilection for the manufac- 
tures of the mother country, that the larger colonies 
have done their best to curtail the dimensions of the 
colonial trade. In a word, they have adopted protec- 
tion. They have committed an economical folly in 
doing so, a greater folly than we should commit if we 
were to revert to our former practice, gross as it would 
be in our case. It is not difficult to see the origin 
of the heresy and its justification. The first and prin- 
cipal is that it is the easiest and most convenient way 
of raising a revenue. It is perhaps not easy to collect 
a direct tax in a sparsely peopled country, though the 
United States have done so with success. Of course 
when a duty is levied on an imported article, and no 
corresponding internal tax is imposed on the same 
article when produced at home, the duty operates as 
a protection to the home manufacture. But the defence 
for the colonial tariff is not by any means its motive. 

It is one of the principal difficulties in the adoption 
°f a sound system of finance, or indeed of any other 
reform, that a change to a right course not only injures 
listing interests, however indefensible may be their 
or *gin and however mischievous their continuance, but 
18 very slowly appreciated as a real benefit by the 
Public. Nothing illustrates this fact more strongly than 
the very different attitude occupied by the manufac- 
turers and the agriculturists in the days of Adam Smith, 
***d that which they took during the epoch of the 
^titi-Com Law agitation. In the eighteenth century 
***e British farmer exported corn, and was therefore 
* free-trader. In the nineteenth he could not supply 
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the inhabitants of these islands with food enough, he 
was brought into competition with the foreign pro- 
ducer, and he became an intractable protectionist, h 
the eighteenth century the manufacturer was so wedded 
to protection that Adam Smith spoke of the prospecta 
of free trade as an Utopia. In the nineteenth the 
extraordinary developement of manufacturing industry 
gave him the command of the markets of the world, 
and he became a free-trader. There were of course ad- 
vocates at all times of what is proved to be economical 
wisdom, but the risk seemed too considerable to the 
majority, and the reform was impossible till the occasion 
arose. 

Two classes of persons, both possessing considerable 
influence in colonial towns, are advocates of colonial 
protection. These are the capitalists and the artisans. 
The former are allured by the prospect of high \xtx- 
mediate profit, the latter by that of good wages. 
Neither of them sees that extra profit will attract 
competitors to the calling, and unless immigration 
is checked, that the rate of w r ages in the protects 4 
calling will fall by the competition of other labourer"^ 
Least of all do they see that a colony in which capita 
is scanty is the last place where it should be diverts* 
into unproductive channels, or that a distant regio* 3 
possesses, in the cost of carriage and the expense 
agency, a natural protection against the foreign 
home producer, or that when the change to free 
does hereafter take place (and it is certain that tb»- 
mass of consumers will not ultimately submit to tfc* 
exactions of a protectionist policy), there will be verr~J 
serious distress in those occupations which ha 
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hitherto relied on the assistance of a tariff for their 
profits. 

Another charge levelled against the advocates of a 
colonial reform was that of hostility to colonisation, 
and thereupon to the relief of a superabundant popu- 
lation. The charge was absurd from every point of 
view. The adoption of a system by which the de- 
pendency assumed the duties as well as the privileges 
of political independence has no more to do with the 
practice of emigration than the solar system has. The\ 
m Colonial Office has never assisted colonisation or emi- J 
gration. All that it and the Board of Trade have done 
is to put some hindrance in the way of emigration by 
most properly insisting upon an inspection of emigrant 
ships. The British Government has never colonised ~~ 
except with convicts. Nor does voluntary emigration l ' 
relieve a superabundant population. The voluntary 
emigration from Great Britain has induced, and is 
inducing, some of the gravest social questions upon 
us, for it carries off the most enterprising and able-. 
bodied of the population, leaving behind, it is to be 
feared, very inferior stocks, and making room for a 
ve iy doubtfully valuable immigration from Ireland and 
Germany. No emigration relieves population unless it j 
kkes away a whole section of the community. 

The answer to the question whether the colonies 
*** really important outlets for emigration is very 
^y. Do they receive the mass of emigrants'? Is 
ena *gration checked from countries which have no 
Monies ? The answer to both these questions is a 
ne 8fttive. The largest number of emigrants from the 
°**ited Kingdom seek the United States. Only a few 
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go to Canada or Australia, though the former of thae 
colonies offers a very advantageous career, and is near, 
the prospects of the latter are exceedingly bright ■ 
The reason why Englishmen and Irishmen choose the ■ •' 
United States is partly to be found perhaps in the W u 
fact that the machinery of settlement is easier and f 
the climate more attractive, partly because the more ad- 
venturous emigrant prefers institutions which contrast 
markedly with those he leaves. Men quit England 
v as much because they dislike its social system, as 
because they wish to better themselves. Again, there 
is as copious an emigration from Germany as there 
is from the United Kingdom, though Germany does 
not possess an inch of land out of Europe. But 
though the emigration from this country is purely 
spontaneous, and bears no relation whatever to the 
Colonial Office and its relations to the British de- 
pendencies, it is to be regretted that some pains have 
not been taken to relieve the population in tlcri* 
country in one direction. The colony would veJTj 
properly repudiate the expatriation of a criminal class 
to their shores, and would as likely resent the adoption 
of any machinery by which a portion of our add-^ 
pauperism could be transferred to them. But th^y 
seem willing enough to admit destitute children, wfc*° 
run great risk of being drawn into pauperism ^** 
home, but who would get a good start and becoic^ c 
very useful members of society in a colony like Canac^* 
or Australia. 

The enquiry into the relations of Great Britain ^W 
her colonies was stimulated by the circumstances -^* 
the American civil war. It is possible that there * 
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a brood of filibusters in the United States which has 
always looked on Canada as a perpetual convenience 
for inflicting an injury or an insult upon England. It 
is probable that there is a party in Canada which does 
not particularly object to the maintenance of a spirit 
of unfriendliness between the Union and the Domi- 
nion, either as a stimulant in party politics, or as a 
means whereby advantageous negotiations may be 
entered into between the colony and the Colonial 
Office. But the American Government has always 
discouraged by all the means in its power those ad- 
venturers who have sought to bring about an em- 
broilment with Canada, and the Colonial Office has 
generally been induced to decline imperial guarantees 
! for colonial loans. But the opinion of the public has 
gradually veered round to that which was advocated 
^ith some energy by certain English writers eleven 
years ago, and which was met by very strong and not 
Ve iy fair remonstrance on the part of others who pleaded 
w the existing state of things. We have informed 
the inhabitants of the Cape that we have made up 
r our minds not to encourage them in making war on 
the Cfaflres. We. have repudiated the protectorate of 
&e Orange Free State and the Transvaal Republic. We 
have withdrawn our troops from New Zealand, and 
have assured our colonists that thev must manage the 
re calcitrant Maoris at their own cost and in their own 
***anner. The change has had the happiest results. We 
have remitted Canada to the defence of its inhabitants. 
** e have not* it is true, formally announced to these 
Monies that they must undertake the responsibility 
°* their own foreign policy, but the line which we 
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have taken virtually amounts to such an intimati 
The colonies are apparently not suffering from 
consequence of the increased dignity which is consequ* 
on the recognition of increased duties. 

The British Parliament, undoubtedly with a vE 
to conferring solidity on the settlements, to which, 
was about to give the boon of full political respoi 
bility, passed an Act constituting the Dominion 
Canada. Politically I think that Act was an err* 
and that the policy which we should have adopi 
was to invite the several states which were to cc* 
stitute the Dominion to debate and agree upon t 
terms of union. There is of course little doubt th_ 
the scheme was fully discussed by the parties co 
cerned, and that the dissatisfaction loudly express^^^ ** 
at the time by Nova Scotia was more superficial th£? 
real. But there is always some inconvenience clingii 
to a constitution which has been framed from withoi 
instead of being developed from within, some risk ths 
the machinery may get out of gear, and that the di 
satisfaction which may be felt at any disappointmei 
in the working of the system may be charged to tkr~ 
framers of it. If no such inconvenience does 
the judgment of those who framed tfre Dominion A< 
is proved to be sound, as far as the particulars of thei 
procedure seemed open to challenge, but the qiiestioi 
of policy -still remains, and is still liable to debate. 

Cobden strongly entertained the view that colonial 
interests would be best secured if the colonies we] 
left to their own defence. c We are just now/ 
said in 1861,* 'getting into a discussion with respecl 

* Speeches, vol. ii. p. 331. 
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keeping an army for the defence of our colonies. 
ery soon that discussion will ripen — as all discussions 
this country are apt in time to do — into a triumph 
of the true principle, and the colonists, who are much 
V>etter able to do so than we are, will be left to defend 
themselves, or, if they call upon us to defend them, 
^^ill have to contribute towards the expense/ But 
^ven long before this time, when Lord Russell had 
^^x 1850 instituted those changes which give the colo- 
nies 'the right of framing their own constitutions, of 
levying their own taxes, of determining their own 
"tariff, and of disposing of their own waste lands/ 
"though Cobden gave his hearty approval of the project, 
**e coupled his approval with the following observa- 
tions : * 'Is this country to give to the colonies as com- 
plete independence, nay even greater independence, 
tlian the separate States of the American Union 
possess, since they cannot dispose of *in acre of waste 
ground, nor touch their tariff, — are the people of this 
country, I ask, to be called upon by the same Prime 
nister who gives the colonies the right of governing 
taxing themselves to pay and maintain the mili- 
police which occupies those colonies ? It is 
utterly impossible, under the altered circumstances 
arising out of the policy of the Government towards 
'those colonies, that any minister with a head on his 
snoulders, after declaring what I have heard declared 
^vith reference to Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, 
^• e ^ Zealand, and Canada, can permanently impose 
u P°tl the people of this country the charge of main- 
^Hing the military police of those colonies. It is but 

* Speeches, vol. i. p. 504. 
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a military police, and not an army kept up for fcjhe 
defence of the colonies from foreign attacks; for iMzm 
country charges itself with the expense of defending 
the colonies in the case of war. These military esta**b- 
lishments are maintained 10,000 miles away. We se^nd 
out relief at an enormous expense, and that to maint^^-in 
a police which the colonists are better able to pay £P*or 
than are the people of this country/ 

The words in which Adam Smith characterised t-3ie 
colonial system of his day are true of the same refla- 
tions in our own. 'The rulers of Great Britain ha^e 
for more than a century past amused the people wi- ^ 
the imagination that they possessed a great em 
on the west side of the Atlantic. This empire, h 
ever, has hitherto existed in imagination only. ™ 
has hitherto been, not an empire, but the proj^^ 
of an empire ; not a gold mine, but the project ** 
a gold mine ; a project which has cost, which 
tinues to cost, and which, if pursued in the sa 
way as it has been hitherto, is. likely to cost immen^ 
expenses, without being likely to bring any profit- 
The construction and consolidation of such an emp 
might tax the energies, but it would establish fc 
reputation of a statesman. 

They who have taken the strongest objections 
the condition in which the colonies were a few ye 
ago — twenty-two years ago, when they were entrus 
with the management- of their own affairs, and allow 
the freest action in connexion with their tariffs, th 
domestic legislation, and the land comprised wit 
the geographical limits of the colony ; or ten years 

* Wealth of Nations (Author's Edition), vol. ii. p. 549. 
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when they were allowed almost an unlimited dis- 
cretion in drawing on the British Exchequer for aid 
in their wars against native races — have never looked 
with other than satisfaction on the growth of the 
English race, and have always desired its legitimate ex- 
tension. They have done so, not from that blind and 
-silly patriotism which sees nothing but perfection in 
English institutions and the English character, and 
which reflects with insular or provincial scorn upon 
other traditions and habits in other countries. They 
have seen that it was inevitable that the emigrant 
Englishman would utterly repudiate, in his new home, 
social facts and customs which are supposed to be 
deeply engrained in this. The first settlers in the 
New World attempted an Established Church, revived 
the persecutions from which they had suffered at 
home, and eventually extirpated the malignant thing 
root and branch. It was the solitary and transient 
error into which they fell. From the very first they 
repudiated an hereditary aristocracy. Lords Say and 
Brooke, during the evil times which found a remedy 
in. the action of the Long Parliament, turned their 
attention to those settlements of the West which 
formed the cradle of the American Republic, and 
thought of emigrating thither. But they claimed 
the rights of an hereditary peerage. The colonists 
We *e anxious to conciliate their powerful friends, 
**ut they stood firm against the principle of trans- 
^tted nobility, answering through Cotton as follows : 
When God blesseth any branch of any noble or 
S^erous family with a spirit and gifts fit for govern- 
*** e Ut, it would be a taking of God's name in vain to 
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put such a talent under a bushel, and a sin against 
the honour of magistracy to neglect such in our public 
elections. But if God should not delight to furnish 
some of their posterity with gifts fit for magistracy, 
we should expose them rather to reproach and pre- 
judice, and the commonwealth with them, than exalt 
them to honour, if we should call them forth, when God 
doth not, to public authority/ * The puritan minister 
gives in the most courteous, but most decisive manner, 
the fundamental objection to an hereditary legislature. 
It is to be regretted that the Colonial Office has seen 
fit to stimulate the morbid vanity, perhaps the jobbery, 
of certain colonists with the grant of baronetcies — all 
I presume, in the way of hereditary distinction, which 
it could venture on conferring — and the establishment 
of a colonial order of knighthood. 

Similarly the British colonies, though the emigran 
carries out with him his jus Anglicum, do not ado 
that number of laws which put such serious inco 
venience on those who remain at home. As they ha^^'S 
no Church establishments, — the attempts made to cre^^*^ 
the system in the Canada Reserves and the Jamai- 
State Church have been abrogated or rescinded, 
they have no hereditary nobility, so they have 
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able to dispense with the unfairness of primogenitu^^^^' 
and the mischievous protection which settlements ^^ 
estate accord to particular families. They can sol 
the problems of society under a new and an equ- 
set of conditions, and find no necessity for succouri 
imaginary rights with preposterous safeguards. The: 

* Bancroft's History of the United States, vol. i. p. 388 (quo 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith). 
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may be, and probably is, much vulgarity and bad 
taste in the bustle of these new settlements, but they 
are free from that incomparably worse vulgarity which 
characterises English society, and under which wealth 
and rank are adored and insolent. 

The satisfaction which those who have always 
advocated colonial independence feel arises from per- 
ceiving that the best parts of English civilisation will 
be developed under the most favourable circumstances 
in those new regions. In the old w r orld society is 
constantly being drawn back into those struggles 
^hich are not indeed reproduced w T ith the ferocity 
of the middle ages, but in which the same intolerance 
and arrogance are latent. Western Europe is still en- 
gaged in the contest which began with the war of the 
League and the Huguenots in France, which inflicted 
the sorrows of the Thirty Years' War in Germany, 
a **d which forced England into the struggle which 
lasted from 1643 to 1 688, along with its unspeakable 
XJ aiseiy and pollutions. The pretensions of sacerdo- 
talism in France, in Germany, and in the United King- 
dom may be merely echoes of those war-cries which 
°nce threatened European civilisation with utter ruin, 
t>\it they come from the same spirit, and they aim 
*t the same object, the degradation of mankind and 
°vvil government under the craft of the priest. In the 
Colonies of British origin, that struggle is absolutely 
°ver, that page of history is finally closed. In alliance 
^ith these sinister influences, the spirit of feudal in- 
solence is still striving to stifle the growth of a sound 
social life, whether it consists in the political progress 
°* the nation, or in the natural distribution of wealth. 
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Thje age of violence has almost passed away in t— Jbe 
old world The wars of the Barons in England, of 
the Public Good in France, were the result of feudE. -al 
privilege. But the struggle after social equality l^sd 
to the Revolutionary war, to the reaction of the Ho Ily 
Alliance, to the diplomatic system of modern Europe©- 
Germany suffers from Junkerism, Spain from Carlisrrm, 
France is even now in great peril from the intrigu ^es 
of those Monarchists who are wholly intractable, whL ^e 
the progress of social reform in England is arrest^^d 
by the persistent advocacy of indefensible interests ^st 
the hands of an irresponsible aristocracy. From the^^s 
contingencies our colonists have saved themselves t^y 
refusing to allow social inequalities within their pol *■ 
tical system. One social inequality was indeed per- 
mitted in past times, the institution of slavery. To g^ 5 * 
rid of this, the United States had to endure the wad - *^ 
of life and wealth entailed by the great civil w^a-^*- 
Had it not been for slavery and a privileged cla. ^^ ** » 
this country would not have been stained with the d i- **~ 
grace of the Jamaica massacre, and with the ignomr*^*^ 
which attended the escape of those who perpetrated "^ 

It is no false patriotism to say, that whatever m^^^ 
be the blemishes of our social svstem at home, oz^^ 
however much the plan of our civil government ^ 

disfigured by the interests which strive to hinder tE^- 3 ~ e 
machinery of Parliament, this country has furnish^^^ 
the precedents by which the objects of popular gove 
ment may be secured. Those institutions have bee- 
transmitted to the colonies of English origin, and 
allowed free scope within them. If under circunt-- 
stances of more secure equality, improvements have beer- 
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made on the form of the original instrument of govern- 
xnent, if wiser laws are enacted, and order is more 
oratainly established, material progress more surely 
developed, the policy of the Colony will react on the 
Mother country. As long as the growth of English 
iX38titutions was limited to the British islands, men 
Doight pause before they changed them, and imperilled 
tie positive good which the present certainty affords, in 
search after the advantages of an uncertain future, 
hit if the same race tries, and with incontestably 
g^ood results, certain political experiments in a distant 
*^gion, the wisdom of following the same course at 
Home is challenged by the authority of successful prece- 
dents. The British colonists adopted an extended 
franchise, and there is no doubt that the example was 
i*ot lost on the politicians of the Old World. They 
s «mred the independence of the voter, and the decorum 
°f the contest, by the use of the Ballot in Parliamen- 
tary elections, and the precedent of the Australian 
Colonies, nay even their practice, was recommended 
^xul accepted by the British Legislature. The rule of 
a l>solute and unconditional religious equality, the expe- 
c *-*ency of maintaining civil equality, the grant of sec- 
ular education, with free religious teaching, and the 
^©cessity of keeping the process by which land is 
**"8Ui8feiTed simple, are principles in the Colonies. In a 
^**ort time they will be urged with overwhelming force 
■**** the home country, and will be accepted. The sections 
^f the English race act on each other, and nothing shows 
*^ox«r alien to the sympathies of the English people are 
*•**© traditions of a feudal aristocracy and a dominant 
c O\irch, than the fact that no British Colony has thought 
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of voluntarily reproducing either, and that when it ha 
been enabled to deal with the latter, it has invariably an 
speedily demolished it. Now it is not quite safe to sa; 
that the political action of the Colonies is un-English. 

On the other hand the Colony derives considerabl 
advantages, even from the clumsy and informal relation 
between it and the mother country. It would take to 
long time to point them out, except succinctly. But, a 
the Colony follows substantially the same law, it ha 
the benefit of those precedents by which the Englia 
courts detect the purposes, and remove the ambiguities c 
English legislation. It can use the convenience of tha 
part of our diplomatic organisation, which is least opei 
to objection on the score of utility and fidelity to publi 
advantage, the consular service. It shares in th 
security which the more enlightened policy of our ow 
time is effecting through the growth of a better theor 
of international relations. It has the great boon c 
perfect free trade with the mother country, a boo 
which it has not estimated at its proper merits, or m6 
with a corresponding enlightenment. 

The independence of the British Colonies is the beg 
condition under which they can work out their ow 
destinies. But their severance from the country < 
their origin would be an evil. The question is — whs 
are the circumstances under which a real federatio 
could take the place of their present relations ? Froi 
Adam Smith's time to our own, various projects < 
Colonial representation in the Imperial Parliament hav 
been ventilated. But the British Parliament is alread 
of unwieldly bulk, is divided into sections whic 
severally care very little except for sectional interest: 
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and which give a hearing with difficulty to any 

questions which do not deal with their interests. It 

is to this vice of the British Legislature that the cry 

for local Parliaments on definite or limited topics is 

due, and by which it is justified. The tendency of the 

times is more and more towards a federal system, and 

therefore the possibility of Colonial representation in 

an Imperial Parliament, much of whose time is occupied 

in private legislation is progressively remote, and pro< 

gressively distasteful. As long as Parliament deals with 

such matters, it is not easy to see how Colonies whose 

social system and many of whose fundamental laws 

differ from those of the home country, would have to 

be admitted into a Legislature which is still occupied 

'with problems which have been long since settled in 

the Colony. Even now the claim for a local Parliament 

on behalf of Ireland is assisted by the facts that 

island has been relieved of a State Church, and has 

*& exceptional Landlord and Tenant law. 

I cannot pretend in the compass of an article like 

*his, which only purposes to deal with the changes 

^hich have been induced on the relations between 

^***eat Britain and her Colonies during the last thirty 

5"^axs, to discuss the terms of the federation. It is 

B, UflScient to indicate that they grow out of the changes 

^Hich have been made, and out of the necessity of 

^^viewing a relation which has been so materially 

Modified. There is indeed no precedent in political 

^^tory on which that statesman may rely who takes in 

**^nd this, I venture on declaring, the greatest and 

***ost important work which can be undertaken by 

c O\irage and forethought. It would be well, if they 
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who declaim about the unity of the British Empire, 
and insist on saving it from disintegration, would 
devote their attention to discovering the means by 
which a real union between its parts should take the 
place of a loose and uncemented aggregation. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 



Cobden entered into the House of Commons nine years 
after the first Reform Bill was passed. That Reform 
Bill was 4 compromise, arrived at only after a severe 
struggle, and the threat of a revolution. It was im- 
possible to retain some of the boroughs which possessed 
the Parliamentary franchise before the Bill. There had 
been a project, it is true, for buying the franchise of 
these places from those who had become possessed of 
them, and Pitt, when he contemplated a reform of the 
representation, lent his sanction to this plan. At the 
time of the Reform Bill, the principle of compensation, 
in other words, that practice of Parliament by which 
the nation is compelled to pay exorbitantly for reforms, 
when the object of these reforms happens to have great 
influence with the Legislature, had not reached its later 
development, under which, for example, the public has 
had to compensate the officers of the army for breaking 
the law. Perhaps too public indignation rendered it 
impossible to bargain on the terms. At any rate, on this 
occasion * the rights of property ' were sacrificed to the 
public good. The Duke of Wellington, however, 
actually called the unreformed Parliament, the per- 
fection of human wisdom* 

* Cobden s Speeches, vol. i. p. 11. 
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The gain of the Reform Act of 1832 was 
enormous* that the generation which succeeded to tl 
old system did not entertain a very lively sense of tl 
deficiencies and inequalities of the measure. In ord 
to save some boroughs, a huge cantle of the counl 
was sliced out and added to the village which sti 
retained the franchise. In order to secure the territori 
interest of the landowners, Parliament endorsed tl 
Chandos clause, by which the landowner's tenants J 
will were emancipated, while almost all other o 
cupiers in the counties were debarred from civil right 
The large cities were admitted to the privilege < 
representation, but in such a manner as to prove thf 
the Legislature had the strongest determination not t 
approximate to anything like numerical representatioi 

Before the Reform Bill of 1832, the House of Lord 
was the dominant power in the Legislature. It 
members nominated, in the vast majority of cases, th 
so-called representatives of the boroughs. But the 
had less power in the counties, where the freeholdei 
thought and acted for themselves. It is difficult fc 
our modern experience to conceive a case like that ■ 
Middlesex, which returned Wilkes three times over z 
1768, and by overwhelming majorities. But a centua 
ago, there were freeholders, who could not indeed sa~ 
the country from despotism, but who could remonstra- 
pretty loudly. They have been extinguished by t. 
great Continental War, and under the operation 
primogeniture and deeds of settlement. 

The hereditary branch of the Legislature has occup 5 
a wholly altered position since the first Beform &- 
The unreformed Parliament did not pretend to 
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present the nation, and therefore there was no anomaly 
in an hereditary chamber making laws for the people, 
and refusing laws which the people needed. With rare 
exceptions, the character and capacities of those who 
«at in the House of Commons were inferior to those of 
the Peers. The Protests of the Upper House before 
the Reform Bill constitute a valuable body of State 
Papers. After that epoch they are far less interesting 
and important. Those of the former epoch are 
characterised by breadth and generosity of sentiment, 
those of the latter are often angry, shallow, and re- 
actionary. In the anti-reform epoch, the debates of 
the Lords were often long and animated. They have 
now sunk into an occasional declamation. Of old the. 
Lords had a policy, not perhaps always wise, but 
generally broad and intelligible. At the present time, 
they confine themselves to petty hindrances, and 
apparently to petty spite. 

It is a common practice with Parliamentary reformers 
to advocate some modification in the constitution of the 
Upper House. There are those who think it wholly 
useless, and recommend its abolition. There are those 
who consider that it has a useful function in checking 
fash legislation. There are those who cannot discover 
a Dy service which it does beyond that of sustaining 
^defensible interests, and that it only earns the poor 
praise of thankfulness from the interests which it saves 
from merited condemnation. 

The gratitude, they say, of those who thank Heaven 
*°* the House of Lords is not the joy of the righteous, 
"Ut the congratulations of culprits whom justice has 
failed to chastise. 
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The constitution of the House of Commons, and i1 
relations to the Administration of the day are in 
selves an effectual bar to any hasty legislation, even if iS: rt 
were not the practice in England to debate every question ^^ 
long, and accept the true answer long before actiorar^^ 1 
is or can be taken in the Legislature. When the public i* 10 
mind is made up to the change, the Upper House iai tf 
notoriously unable to resist. Some ardent spirits urj 
the Peers to take a firm stand against innovation, but*" 
their Lordships always succumb. The fact is, the measurefi^^*^ 
comes, backed by all the forces of the Government*" 
within the Lower House, and public opinion outside. -■ 
All Bills which pass the Commons, pass by the assent 
and with the responsibility of the Government, unless 
of course the Government is, in direct contradiction to 
the spirit of the constitution, in a minority, for no in- ~~~* 
dividual or body of individuals can pass any Bill to *^ 
which the Government of the day shows a decided 
resistance. But on the other hand, a minority has % 

great powers of hindrance, which it does not use the 
less, because the process of its power is not apparent. 
It can and does talk Bills, even Government Bills, 
out. It can prevent the passage of Bills on which 
a strong Government has made uj) its mind, and on 
which public opinion is matured, and it does so every 
session, for the forms of the House, and its standing \ 

orders lend themselves to these expedients. Nor is ^ 

the memory of constituencies over keen on the short J 

comings of their representatives. It does not therefore ^ 
appear that the House of Lords is preeminently useful MJ 
in effecting the delay of public business, when the object -^3 
of the business is a rash or premature change. 
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There is a usefulness in the House of Lords which 
is not very frequently recognised at the present time, 
but which is very real. When the law or 4he customs 
of a country permit the accumulation of wealth in few 
hands, and particularly that kind of wealth which, by 
its character or its prestige, confers great influence on 
its possessor, it becomes necessary, in order to preserve 
the balance of the constitution, to neutralise the effect 
of such a concentration. The universal testimony of 
history shows the mischievous effects of an oligarchy, 
"whether one gathers one's precedents from ancient or 
Daodern times. Social progress is arrested at an early 
stage, when an aristocracy is permitted to rule a people 
and a despot rules both. The history of the Roman 
republic and empire is an illustration. Eveiy event in 
*t is a political lesson of the clearest kind. A militia of 
formers gradually subdued Italy, and transformed itself 
into an opulent aristocracy. It was not indeed a close 
aristocracy ; for though the representatives of the first 
founder of a family had great advantages by virtue of 
their descent, they were not necessarily entrusted with 
legislative or administrative functions, and it was pos- 
sible for new men to rise to eminence. But the Roman 
a *"istocracy first enslaved, then ruined the world, and 
^^ere themselves constrained to submit to a military 
^^spotism, the most wasting and barbarous conceivable, 
a **d the traditions of which are even now stifling the 
Political progress of the Old World. 

The wisdom or policy of the Athenian constitution 
^^Tented expedients by which to check the political 
***fluence of excessive wealth. It levied special taxes 
that which it conceived to be an overplus, compelling 
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large fortunes to contribute to the extraordinary 
gencies of the State. It does not seem that this 
tice provoked any profound dissatisfaction in the ol 
of the charge, but that rather wealthy men vied 
each other in doing service to the State. The Go 
ment of Athens also adopted the practice of ostrs 
It sent the person whom it thought dangero 
public liberty, or perhaps public morals, into a 
of honourable banishment, putting no loss upor 
beyond that of a temporary but enforced absence 
his native country. It may be said that the pr 
was rarely adopted. But this does not mean tl 
was less effectual. The validity of the custom 
not be measured by the frequency of its occur: 
but by its motive and its effects. An ide 
system prevailed at Syracuse. 

The Italian republics treated their most re 
citizens in a similar way. The Government deriv 
its powers from the people, and the nol)les c 
example, Florence were excluded from the adi 
tration. Hence, when it was considered expedie 
neutralise the influence of an overwealthy or 
powerful citizen, he was ennobled, and thus becx 
political cipher. Neither Athens nor Florence h; 
upon the device of a representative Chamber elect 
the people, and an hereditary Chamber composed 
nobles. Had they done so they would have discc 
the safeguards which are provided for the British 
stitution in the House of Lords. To abolish this I 
and to suffer its members to become candidate 
seats in the Lower Chamber, would be, under ex 
circumstances, to transfer all the power of Goven 
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Jn the first instance to the great landowners, and to 
provoke at no distant date that political Armageddon 
which is even now menacing the future. But no one 
would advise that the English nobility should be dis- 
franchised utterly, should be debarred all political 
rights. It is better, therefore, to leave them where 
they are most harmless, and where, as events progress, 
they will wield less and less of real power. It may be 
hereafter necessary to limit the power of veto which 
they possess, and which they occasionally use vex- 
atiously and factiously. 

Nor can the House of Lords be reformed. Any 
radical change in its constitution would be either futile 
or reactionary. It might, indeed, be made an elected 
Chamber, similar in most particulars to the American 
Senate. But while the administration is responsible, 
but yet possesses such vast and undefined powers in 
tine Lower House, a second Chamber appears to be 
B\a yerfluous. In the United States the President's min- 
istry is not at all responsible, and the President hardly 
&■* all. President Buchanan committed manifest treason 
fcgpunst the Union, and did it with impunity. President 
Xolnson defied the Legislature, and his impeachment 
^£te a fiasco. But suppose the Upper House in Great 
Britain were made elective, of whom should it con- 
sist ? Is the nation to choose a limited number out of 
the existing body of peers ? To give the peers such a 
power as the Scotch and Irish peerages have would be 
*° bring matters to a dead lock — the result would be 
Ve *y much what there is now, except that there would 
P° a mischievous and absurd phantom of representation 
111 the Upper Chamber. Or is it to choose peers as it 
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will ? Then the inconvenience to which I have referr 
above will arise, and, for a time at least, the Low 
House will be swamped with a party of the Big] 
which an extreme radicalism will be invited, inde 
compelled to displace, and ostracise. It is impossil 
to construct a popular representation out of a privileg 
class. The perils of France are an exhaustive comme 
on such an attempt, for the legal equality of all class 
in France is no bar to aristocratic reaction, and intei 
social bitterness. 

It has been suggested that the hereditary Loi 
should be reduced in numbers by some process of < 
optation, and that a number of life peers should 
added to the roll. • Such a suggestion is one of t 
most reactionary character. If the persons added 
the list are nominated by the Crown at the instance 
the Prime Minister for the time being, they will occu 
an inferior position in the House as the Bishops d 
will be made to feel their inferiority as the Bishops a 
and be expected to limit themselves to specialities 
the Bishops are. If, as some have proposed, the si 
plementary peers are io come from the House of Co 
mons, that persons who have served a constituency 
fifteen or twenty years, or a Government for five 
six, should escape from the storms of a Parliament? 
election into the haven of the Upper Chamber, a 
hold a seat there for life, still greater difficulties ari 
The popular Chamber must and will direct the pol 
of the nation: is it expedient to deprive it of i 
counsels of those who have had the longest experiei 
in public life ? The inconvenience which arises fr< 
having Ministers of State in the House of Lords 
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increasingly felt in the delay of public business, and in 
the slowness of official replies : is it wise to adopt a 
change which will make it necessary to seek for an 
increasing number of Ministers of State in that inac- 
cessible and desultory House of Parliament ? Or sup- 
posing these difficulties to be slight or superable, the 
project would be reactionary. It would make one of 
tlie branches of the Legislature more irresponsible than 
before. At present the peerage is debarred from using 
its extreme rights utider the constitution, because it 
knows that its position is an anomaly, and its privileges 
an usurpation ; but if the Legislature formally grants a 
new constitution to the Upper House, it recognises, 
under all the sanctions of law, powers, and authority 
which are hitherto mere customs, and bestows them 
upon persons who have been controlled by con- 
stituencies, and are now formally emancipated from 
their old responsibilities. If such a Chamber were like 
the present House of Lords, its existence would be 
lasted ; if it became an active body, its powers would 
**e discretionary. We should, in fact, establish a Long, 
^ Versaillist Parliament by our own act. 

It has been said further that such a House, being 
^^omposed of able men, would appropriate to itself all 
*lie dignity and authority which is now possessed by 
tie House of Commons. Were this likelv to ensue it 
'Would be a powerful argument against the change, 
because it would tend to take the Legislature more 
^jid more away from popular control. But the risk is, 
X think, imaginary. A safe seat is seldom occupied by 
^in active man, for the security of his position tends to 
**iake him indolent or fastidious. Besides, where the 
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purse is there is the power. Now, no one wouj 
suggest, I imagine, that the House of Commons shoul 
relinquish its control over taxation and public mone 
to a Chamber composed of cooptated peers and retire 
members of Parliament. If the power is to reside stil 
then, in the Lower Chamber, it is certain that tl 
Lower Chamber will continue to attract the most con 
petent men to it, and that a seat in it will remain tl 
principal object of ambition to those who wish to tai 
part in public life. Nor is there reason to believe th* 
the public would retain any great interest, or even coi 
fidence, in those who elected to retreat from a respoi 
sible into an irresponsible body. Pitt was the mo* 
popular minister which England ever had, but whe 
he became Chatham he needed all the popularity 1 
had won in order to reconcile the English nation to h: 
Peerage. 

The mere fact however that projects for the recoi 
struction of the Upper House are debated, and ai 
even contemplated by the Lords themselves, the cii 
cumstance that they have abandoned the use of pros 
ies, a peculiarly irritating form of voting on the paj 
of an assembly which should, at least, debate o 
matters of public interest, and the concession of th 
principle that the Bankruptcy laws should apply t 
the Peerage as it does to the Commons, are evidenc 
of the growth of public opinion on the rights an 
privileges of a body of whom Cobden said that ' the 
never lose their calmness and self-possession upon an 
domestic topic/ This change is of course due to th 
fact that the public has been engaged for the las 
thirty years in discussing principles as well as detail 
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"U Hut the nation has been constrained to do so, because it 

■ is formally told that only when public opinion is made 

W Hp, does a question pass from the region of abstract sen- 

J timent into the arena of practical politics. Men do 

# **ot enter upon a justification or defence of their 

tenure until their title deeds are called in question, 

or think of providing themselves with allies until 

they are roused by the threats of an enemy. 

There is no finality in political warfare, and in 
political compromises, but there may be languor, and 
after a point is gained, there may be a cessation of 
hostilities, more or less prolonged. The first Reform 
Bill stormed the outworks of privilege and led to 
several social changes. I do not think that an un- 
reformed Legislature would have ventured on Poor 
Law Reform, for it had always been asserted that the 
liberal maintenance of the poor w r as the compensa- 
tion for enclosures, for the loss of the commons and 
fox other privileges formerly enjoyed by the peasantry. 
Oxi the other hand, it is unlikely that the abolition 
**£* the Corn Laws would ever have been extorted 
*cm an unreformed House of Commons, in which the 
S~**eat towns of Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds were 
L ^^irepresented. But again, grotesque and absurd as 
ie system of representation was, and governed as it 
as by two dominant powers, the great landowners 
the great merchants, the old House of Commons 
■^ad not given way to that vice which is so cliarac- 
*■ eristic of its successor, the representation of special 
^titerests, and the growing tendency to ignore all 
interests which are not represented within it. It has 
'Often been commented on, that while the Reform Act 
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left the freemen, the least satisfactory and the mc 
corrupt element in the boroughs, it e^nguished, i 
a time, those householders in several of the towi 
who had contrived to retain their franchises, and 
that it really limited the suffrage in certain localities. 
I have elsewhere observed that in the first instanc 
Cobden did not exhibit any marked anxiety to assi 
in passing beyond the compromise of 1832. I 
thought probably that the purposes which he hi 
before him, such as those of reduced expenditure, 
peace, of improved international relations, of educatic 
of free-trade in other directions beyond that in forei| 
food, might be expected from the action of a Parli 
ment composed of 'the middle class/ He might, r 
membering the facts of his free trade campaigns, ai 
the honest but mistaken hindrances which the Charti 
put in his way, have conceived that the mass 
the working classes would be an obstacle to the r 
forms which he saw were necessary for the materi 
progress of the English people. In the same wa 
he had a momentary hesitation in throwing the weig] 
of his influence into the cause of the Northern Stat 
at the commencement of the civil war in Americ 
His hatred of violence, his feeling that war was 
barbarism, which could not effect as much good as 
inevitably did harm, were so strong that, for a tim 
he inclined to the belief that it would have bee 
better if the North had acknowledged the ind 
pendence of the South. But in each case the hes 
tation was only temporary. He supported in a speec 
of great vigour Mr. Hume's motion of June 20, 184 1 
which averred 'that the House as at present const 
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fated, did not fairly represent the population, the 
property, or the industry of the country ; that great 
and increasing discontent had thereupon arisen in the 
minds of a large portion of the people ; and that it 
TO8 therefore expedient, with a view to amend the 
national representation, that the elective franchise 
should be extended so as to include all householders ; 
that votes should be taken by Ballot, that the dura- 
tion of Parliaments should not exceed three years, 
suid that the apportionment of members to popula- 
tion should be made more equal/ These were not 
all the objects which Cobden included in his scheme 
of Parliamentary Reform. He was favourable to the 
charge which should put the necessary expenses of 
elections on the constituency, he thought it perfectly 
fiir and reasonable that representatives should receive 
* modest salary for their services, he had a rooted 
dislike to fancy schemes of voting, such as the minority 
*&d the cumulative vote, and he appears from a 
Passage in one of his speeches to have been favour- 
able to a claim which has been brought forward 
^i&ce his death, the admission of single women to the 
Parliamentary franchise*. 

The unequal distribution of the franchise, and the 
Notorious enslavement of the constituencies in certain 
bounties and boroughs to the direct influence of nobles 
^&d other great landowners, were the obvious and 
Constant topics of which the advocates of Parlia- 
mentary reform dwelt. In order to secure their in- 
fluence in the Lower House, by controlling the votes 
of the electors, the great landowners strove to accu- 

* Speeches, vol ii. p. 475. 
T 
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mulate all the land which came into the market, 
took care to leave their tenants the minimum of lib 
in their occupations. The ancient freeholders "v 
extinguished, and faggot freeholders were createc 
order to neutralize what little independence mi 
be left. Thus to take the example of Bucks, ' 
remembered as the county from which numei 
freeholders rode in arms under Hampden more t 
two centuries ago. There is one village, Hartwell 
which fifty-one faggot freeholders are created ou 
a rent charge on the estate of a Mr. Lee, mosl 
which are or were held by Conservative Fellow* 
the Oxford Colleges. Dod's Parliamentary Compac 
gave, perhaps still gives, with perfect frankness, the 
that in many boroughs the members are the nomi] 
of some neighbouring grandee or that the electors 
totally under the influence of some eminent person 
There is probably no country in the world which a 
supply so shameful a record. No circumstances n 
thoroughly justified discontent. It was clear 
when Mr. Bright commenced his campaign, the < 
cession of an extended franchise, the redistribu 
of political power, and the protection of the v 
by the Ballot would be mere questions of time. 
I have already adverted to the primary cause 
discontent, in the growing conviction that unrepresei 
interests were uncared for in the House of Coinn 
and that inadequately represented interests i 
negligently considered. It is easy to multiply 
dence on this score. The artisans of the m* 
facturing towns secured a Factory Bill, through 
energy of the present Lord Shaftesbury, and by 
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good will of Lord Russell's first Government. No 
such consideration has been shown for the agricul- 
tural labourers, and in the opinion of these labourers 
it will not be shown till household suffrage has been 
extended to the counties as well as to the towns. 
Even now the Legislature seems to be unaware that 
the franchise is so overpoweringly in the hands of the 
working classes, that they can, if they please, give 
their own colour to legislation. It is wonderful that 
a Parliament elected by household suffrage should have 
introduced those clauses in the Mines Regulation Bill 
which put the charge of proving the safety of the Mine 
on the miners, that it insists on the same condition 
in the case of a ship, which its crew has reason to 
believe unseaworthy, on the sailors ; that it has enacted 
the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
a piece of exceptional legislation which rouses the 
liveliest indignation in the minds of artisans, and 
that it has talked out Mr. PlimsolFs Bill, which, even 
though the member for Derby may have given way 
to exaggerations, provides a remedy for possible evils 
and wrongs of the most terrible kind. The sense that 
the House of Commons never deals fairly with un- 
represented interests, is the real basis of the agitation 
for the grant of what are called Woman's Rights. 
It is believed, and probably with reason, that the 
Commons would have passed a far more satisfactory 
Harried Woman's Property Bill, and the Lords would 
Hot have ventured on mangling the imperfect mea- 
fi Ure which the Commons passed, if women had 
possessed a direct voice in the constitution of the 
legislature. Similarly it is likely that the great 

t 2 
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injury which is done to women, many of whom hi 
to earn their living, in excluding them from callb 
for which they are perfectly qualified, and in ref 
ing them any share in the great educational endc 
ments of the country, would not have been continu 
had women been able to make use of their votes 
Parliamentary elections. 

It has been alleged that the extension of the fir: 
chise would be followed by a movement on * 
part of the working classes to relieve themselves 
such taxation as they now endure, and to put it 
the richer classes. It is a stock practice with 1 
Times to charge any speaker who adverts to \ 
origin of a particular tax, or to the compromises 
which land has been relieved of its burdens at 1 
cost of the general community, or to the charac 
of the taxation borne by the working classes eiti 
directly or indirectly, with a wish to stimulate * 
masses to relieve themselves of all their burd 
at the cost of their richer fellow countrymen. I 
I do not find that speakers advocate these views, 
that the working classes endorse them. The r 
difficulty lies in that ignorant patience with wh 
the working classes endure taxation, not their ta 
tion as compared with that borne by those who ; 
better off, but the extravagant public expenditi 
which weighs upon them. This however may be sa 
If the working classes ever do attempt to trans 
the charges put on them to the shoulders of 
richer classes, they will merely retaliate on the ricl 
classes the treatment which they have themsel 
received, for, from the Eestoration down to the ta 
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reforms of Sir Bobert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, the 
policy of the influential classes was to relieve them- 
selves at the expense of the poorer classes. Besides, 
it cannot be doubted that if Adam Smith's dictum 
is right, that the liability to taxation should vary 
with the power of enjoyment, heavier taxes than 
are now levied upon property would be justly im- 
posed, however distasteful they may prove to those 
who have hitherto been so conspicuously favoured in 
the imposition of public burdens. 

The conviction that, in a House of Commons com- 
posed of rich men, justice will not be done to the 
interests of the working classes, has led to a movement 
which is extremely natural and perfectly legitimate, 
but which will, I think, be of very dubious success ; 
that which is known as the movement for the direct 
^presentation of labour. I have no sympathy with 
these who would dislike to see working men, or rather 
persons elected by working men from their own order, 
in the national Legislature, and I feel a profound dis- 
gust at the prejudice or jealousy, if it be real, which 
induces working men to withhold their votes from 
their own brethren. The only doubt which may be 
Entertained is whether men, ordinarily untrained in 
controversy or debate, or at least conversant only with 
one side of great social questions, will not find them- 
selves at a disadvantage when they come to cope on 
the floor of the House with the trained advocates of 
those interests to which working men frequently be- 
lieve themselves normally placed in antagonism. It is 
a 8 though a man were a litigant in a cause, and that 
a difficult and important one, and instead of accepting 
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the services of an advocate, determined on selectLng 
one of his own profession or calling for the business. 
But be this as it may, it cannot be doubted that fclG 
persistency with which working men advocate t>~M& 
direct representation of labour is indirectly a serio^ 8 
charge against the equity and honour of Parliam^:^ 
as at present constituted ; is proof of the disconte ^*& 
men feel at the manner in which representatives « — * 
their position in order to further their personal * or 
professional interests; demonstrates how great is t 
distrust which electors entertain towards candidate— ^ 
who make the loudest professions of integrity ; arrr^d 
how, in sheer desperation, they are insisting that thrrA € 

Member must be a delegate, because he has not tfc 3fc ( 

honesty to be a' representative. 

Cobden advocated the extension of the franchise 
householders. He intended to include lodgers, for 
quoted with satisfaction a decision of the Court 
Common Pleas, by which lodgers inhabiting a 
in which the landlord did not himself live, and froic^ 1 * 
which they contributed to the poor-rate, were house^^* 
holders within the Act, provided their occupancy w; 
of £10 annual value. These conditions were 
sitated by the language of the first Reform Bill, bu~ 
were of course not essential to the principle upon whic 
such a lodger should be enfranchised. 

After several abortive attempts, some of which 
bably were not honestly intended to face the demand fo 
an extended franchise, the Conservative Government^- 1 
of 1867 conceded household suffrage, with however a-^ 3 
vexatious rate-paying clause which was speedily abo- - — 
lished. What Lord Derby's Government really wished * 
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to do, and what, on the other hand, a section of the 
House of Commons, familiarly known as the tea-room 
party, compelled them to do, can easily be discovered 
Aom the contrast between the resolutions moved by 
Mr. Disraeli on the evening of February 1 1 and the 
■Reform Bill as it received the Eoyal assent. The 
changes of tactics comprised the 'Ten Minutes Bill* of 
February 25, based on the resolutions of February 11, 
the resignation of the three members of the Cabinet on 
March 2, the introduction of a new Bill on March 18, 
the abandonment of the measure to the House of Com- 
mons on March 26, the instructions to Mr. Coleridge on 
April 6, the Tea-room defection on April 8, and the 
stages by which the Bill reached its third reading on 
July 15. But the events are too fresh to need further 
illustration. 

The question whether it was proper to confer the 
franchise on the adult male population or on those who 
inhabited houses was one which Cobden argued not to 
be one of right, but of expediency, for he held that 
tHere was no natural right to the franchise, but merely 
*■ legal right. Of course there are individuals in all 
societies who have no legal rights to action because 
trHcy are as yet unable to exercise these rights, or are 
permanently disqualified for sufficient reasons. But I 
***ust demur to the position that anything which is 
essential to the full development of the individual is 
**ot a natural right, though it may be legally denied 
fi^om necessity or caprice. Children have natural but 
*U)t legal rights. Criminals have natural as well as 
legal rights, however much they may be narrowed, 
except when they are adjudged to have forfeited both 
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through the magnitude of the offences which they 1m 
committed. It is frequently said that all natural rig' 
are the creation of law and society, and this no doi 
is true if the right is merely considered from the po 
of view of its being secured with due limitations by ' 
police of law or society. But to extend this statemi 
so as to make human institutions the origin of perso 
right is to raise an abstract, a logical entity, a prodi 
which for convenience sake is treated as a person, un< 
the name of the State or Law, into the place of a ca 
or an agent. The State or the Law, unless society ifi 
be governed by the arbitrary discretion of a unit, o: 
corporation, must justify, and constantly justify, 
limitation of that discretion which an individual na 
rally exercises. It often does so for wholesome reasc 
but it has much more often done so for the selfish 
terests of a narrow section in the community. It n 
be right, it is always necessary, to limit human freed* 
but the power which limits is always on its trial. K 
I cannot conceive any right more permanent, more 
trinsic, more inalienable, than that of the individual 
discuss, criticise, and, within certain very intellig: 
bounds, to resist the law under which he is made 
live. But the resistance itself must be legal, i.e 
must conform to the conditions which are essential 
the safety of society. It must not change law by fo 
it must change it by opinion, and in the absence of i 
power by which opinion may be valued, it must ef 
the change by courting opinion. And if it be urged 
it is constantly assumed, that this is to allow the m; 
to control the liberty of the few, I reply, that ther< 
no other means by which society can hold togetl 
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that when the many lay down the law, they are always 
checked from excess by the risk that the law which 
they must obey will react on themselves, and that 
pover in the hands of the many has never and can 
aeYer. be tyrannously exercised, while power in the 
hands of the few will always be and has always been 
exercised tyrannously over the many. Now if there be 
*t natural right, it is that of resistance to tyranny, of 
repudiating the doctrine, and enforcing the repudiation, 
of the inherent right of one man over his fellow man. 
If there be no natural right, slavery is the inevitable 
lot of the weak. 

It is obvious to see how this affects the franchise, and 
how necessary it has been that men should affirm their 
natural right to a voice in their own destinies. The 
power which the machinery of modern legislation gives 
the permanent administration of any country is far more 
searching than anything which has ever been possessed 
hy ruder organisations. Now it is believed that the 
system of parliamentary representation, for reasons 
already alleged, is regularly turned, unless very effec- 
tive checks are put upon it, to the sustentation of 

particular interests. But the exaltation of one interest 

• 

*B the depression of another. If that other which is 
depressed happens also to be voiceless, if it is made 
deliberately dumb, can we trust to equity to raise it, to 
plead for it? We are told that we cannot, and ex- 
perience confirms the statement. To take an instance. 
Xjp to within the last eighteen months the English 
Agricultural labourer was voiceless and unfriended. He 
lias found a voice, and he has a few friends. But his 
Voice is that of a plaint, not of a power, and he is very 
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surely convinced that he will only get a fair heari 
for his plaint when he has made himself a power. 
Parliament were an ideal, in which the members we 
like a jury, sworn, and, being sworn, bound to give 
true deliverance on all questions at issue, the largen 
or smallness of the franchise might be of little impc 
But Parliament is a crowd of eager ambitious men, ^ 
do as much for their own interest as they dare, and 
as little for that of others as they can help. 

There is however a question of expediency in o 
nexion with the franchise, and its extension to th 
who are not householders. Is it desirable to confer 
right of judging on questions of public policy on th 
who may be imprudent, to withhold it from those v 
are probably prudent % If it be proper to allow a v 
to those who may be ignorant, is it just to refuse it 
those who are probably well-informed ? There are rat 
persons belonging to the middle-classes who defer 
cares of a household and family till they have ean 
sufficient to start themselves safely and comfortably, 
it judicious to refuse that to prudence and forethou; 
which is granted to others who may be reckless or 
thinking? It is a common complaint among Lon< 
artisans, and the complaint will probably be heard 
other large towns, that one of their number will tat 
house, and sublet it to his fellow- workmen, who are 
cautious to undergo the risk, and that while he, un 
the household franchise, gets a vote, the others h 
great difficulty in registering themselves under 
lodger franchise. So it is notorious that young i 
belonging to the middle classes live to a very Is 
extent in lodgings, and put off their marriage t 
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much later period than that at which a class occupying 
a lower social position, and possessing an inferior edu- 
cation, have contracted theirs. Some of these persons 
possess a fancy franchise, that of the academical vote, 
the least valuable perhaps, as it is the least de- 
fensible, of all franchises. But the vast majority of 
those prudent and fairly educated persons are dis- 
^ ; | franchised, and this solely because they show some 
common sense. 

During the whole of his parliamentary career in the 
House of Commons and to the country, Cobden gave 
ii8 support to the Ballot. He did so for two reasons. 
He held that the Ballot secured decorum at elections, 
and that it conferred a necessary freedom of action on 
*He elector. The polling day was a scandalous satur- 
**aJia/the franchise was in many cases a farce. The 
v otes of honest and fearless electors were neutralised 
oy coercion and bribery, and men were taught to con- 
sider that the exercise of a great political right, and 
^ great public duty was a property in which they might 
"traffic. The Parliament which insisted on maintaining 
tlxese scandals, the members who owed their existence 
*xt great degree to these scandals, affected to punish the 
offence by which they profited. The punishment of 
Great Yarmouth, in which the many were sacrificed 
to the few, was as justifiable as it would be to put 
penalties on the victims of a fraud, and to let the doers 
°f the fraud go scot free. It was even more unjust, 
*°* it chastised those who had taken no part in the 
***nsaction, w ^° had neither offered nor taken bribes, 
^d who were powerless to check unscrupulous agents. 
**ut the House of Commons was never in earnest to 
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put down bribery, for it almost invariably decided that , 
the dispossessed member had known nothing of the transK^ 
action. Now it is clear that in such a case it was borax^ 
to make a striking example of the agent, who not onl; 
was guilty of an offence against the electoral law, but 
the still graver offence of attempting to compromise 
the character of another man, by pretending that h& 
was acting under a principal's instructions. It rea31y 
never did so. But as the House of Commons did r*ot 
mean to stop bribery, the ' legitimate influence* °* 
wealth, and coercion, the ' legitimate influence ' of j>"*o- 
perty, there was no remedy but the Ballot. 

I presume that no one imagines that a secret v~ *& 
is the most heroic way of recording an opinion. 13 
best men will always give utterance to what tbr^ 
believe and to what they have made up their min ( 
and it would be far better if all men were willing 
able to give free utterance to their convictions. If 
majority of men arrived at positive convictions on pu 
questions, and avowed their opinions without hesi 
tion, the course of reform would be easy and rap 
But no sensible man expects that his fellow creatu 
are a race of sages and heroes ; that they all will and 
at a true comprehension of all the social problems whic^ 
are before them, and will all have the courage of all the^ 
opinions. Such wisdom and courage are the rarest c^ 
gifts. Still less will he imagine that others who hav 88855 
had the opportunity of effecting indefensible usurp^ 
tions upon their fellow countrymen, who are aware tha^ 
these usurpations are indefensible, and that they ar^ - 
therefore menaced, will abandon what they have ob^ 
tained without a struggle, a struggle in which thej2! 
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will use every weapon which corruption or force may ^* 

grant them. And if he becomes conscious that he is 
juggled out of his own franchise by the baseness or 
weakness of others, it is only natural that he should 
welcome a process which makes his opinion a power, 
because it takes away temptation and ensures the ' 
independence of secrecy to those who vend or yield 
their votes under an open system. The ballot is a 
refuge from great evils. # Its merit lies in its defensive 
character. If there be any blame in adopting it, the 
blame lies with those who force its adoption. An honest 
candidate for a seat in Parliament may dislike the 
Ballot because it renders his prospects dubious, when 
he might reasonably wish to anticipate the likelihood 
of his success or failure, but he would have supported 
its adoption, and will guarantee its continuance, since 
he is convinced that it is the security for the inde- 
pendence of the voter; an honest elector may feel 
shame that he is constrained to give his vote secretly, 
but he will remember that the real shame should rest 
with those who have made compulsory silence a neces- 
sary means of protection. The House of Lords must 
be convinced that their attitude to the country is one 
which cannot be defended, or they would not have 
Avowed so plainly their disgust at secret voting, or 
bave trifled with the patience of the nation, when they 
United the duration of the Act. 

For these reasons, and for reasons like these, the 
*^Tge majority of speculative Liberals urged the use 
°f the Ballot as a necessary security for political liberty, 
°**g before the Legislature adopted it. The objections 
**lged against it by partisans and wire pullers were 
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below contempt, and deserve only the notice that the^ 
were the remonstrance of imperilled and indefensibL 
agents. But there were objections taken to it of 
more solid character by men whose political motive 
were above suspicion, and whose attachment to publ i 
liberty had been uninterruptedly conspicuous. For* 
most among these was Mr. Mill, who resisted its adoj 
tion during his short parliamentary career for reasox 
such as those which have been referred to above. No" 
it is never easy to determine the respective merits < 
two processes when either course of procedure invohv* 
certain inconveniences or mischiefs. The mind of esuc 
person who attempts to estimate them is swayed by fcl 
feeling which he has about the loss which the adoptix 
of the one, and the rejection of the other involves. Ft 
tain open voting, and there is a field for political county 
at a crisis, but you subject a constituency to the coa 
influences of wealth, and the insolent pretensions 
rank. Adopt secret voting, and you have the adv 
tage of decorum, you give a check to bribery, and y^ 
secure the voter's discretion. But you run the risk 
taking some of the life out of political action, and 
losing some of that courage which is most valuable whe 
it resists openly. 

The Septennial Act of 1 7 1 6 was passed because tic 
Government of the day dreaded a Jacobite reaction, an j 
therefore feared to face the constituencies at the genera 
election of 1 717, which must have been held according 
to the terms of the Triennial Act. There was eve* 
a project *, as Mr. Hallam informs us, of prolonging th* 
life of the first Septennial Parliament in 1720. Th# 

* Hallam's ' Constitutional History,' vol. ii. p. 399. 
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Act passed after a sharp contest, and was strongly 
protested against in the Lords*. 

There is of course no magic in numbers. It is true 
that the rule of a triennial election was one of the best 
acts of the Long Parliament, the mutilation of which 
was early effected by that venal crew of placemen and 
pensioners which sat during nearly the whole reign of 
Charles II. The guarantees for a triennial election 
were obtained in an Act of 1694, William having 
vetoed a Bill of the previous year, so that the Act of 
Parliament which George the First's ministry modified 
liad been in existence for only twenty-two years. It 
is also true that the resistance to the Septennial Bill 
came, for the most part, from the Jacobites, against 
whom the friends of the Hanoverian succession had 
good reason to be upon their guard. Moreover, though 
it -was really intra vives, there was something unpleasant 
in a Parliament deliberately prolonging its own exist- 
ence > j us * M there is in the continuance of a House 
^bich has enlarged the franchise, or has introduced 
a radical modification in the process by which votes 
ar © recorded, and may therefore, if the reform was 
deeded, be supposed to represent public opinion im- 
perfectly. 

The origin however of the Septennial Bill may be 
left to constitutional antiquaries. The real interest 
*° us, is the effect of so prolonged an existence on 
the conduct of public affairs. Prima facie, the trust is 
too large. * We do not appoint t/ said Cobden, ' people 
to be our stewards in private life for seven years, we 

* Lord's Journals, April 14, 17 16. 
t Speeches, vol. ii. p. 481. 
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do not give people control for seven years over ox 
property.' He went so far as to suggest that Parlis 
ments might be elected on the system of municips 
councils, that one third should go out every year. Th 
principal objection alleged against frequent elections i 
the cost of the process. There are those who thin! 
that this is a powerful argument in favour of then: 
because in this manner the evil complained of wouL 
cure itself. 

The average duration of Parliaments since the passag 
of the first Reform Bill has been three years nin 
months and nineteen days. This calculation omits tl 
interval between a dissolution and a re-election. T 
eluding this time, the average period is four yeas 
In practice then, Parliament may be said to have s 
under a quadriennial custom. It has been usual 1x 
for no Parliament to exceed six years, and only t^ 
Parliaments since 1832 have continued as long, 
almost as long as that period. 

The chief objection to the Septennial Act is that 
tends to make representatives too independent of th^ 
constituents. To some extent this mischief is obviate 
by a custom which has latterly sprung up, and bi* 
become nearly universal, of subjecting the represent* 
tive to the annual ordeal of an address and a vote c 
confidence. But there is no mechanism by which thi 
defection or bad faith of a member may be punished 
It may fairly be said, indeed, that instances of tergiver- 
sation are rare. But on the other hand, those of grow- 
ing distrust are common, and it is difficult to account 
for the growth of such a distrust except on the ground 
that the representative very inadequately expresses the 
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ae ^tmients of his constituents. Besides it seems to be 
t^en as a rule that the representative should take the 
colour of his opinions from his constituency, should be 
^Seated by them, should be generally conservative till 
they urge him onwards. But if this be the case, the 
aI jgtiment for more frequent elections becomes over- 
whelmingly strong. Nor does it seem that a recurrence 
to the triennial practice would lead to rapid change. 
Governments are always strong enough to check rash 
°r even wise legislation, and extreme views find favour 
^ith few constituencies. Besides, frequent elections 
assist the political education of the people, and bring 
them face to face with great questions of principle. 
The ignorance of the mass of electors on political and 
social questions, even when they are most powerfully in- 
terested in the subject, is profound. What, for example, 
^ould be the attitude of ratepayers to the question 
°f local taxation, if they understood the true incidence 
of a tax paid by the occupiers, and knew the fact that 
a t present the great landowners rent is free of imposts, 
^hile the contributions of the tenants actually give the 
landowner the power to levy an additional rent on the 
°Utlay of the occupier. 

It is a common complaint that the House of Com- 
mons is too much under the control of the Administra- 
tion, because the Prime Minister can advise a dissolution 
^t his discretion. Such a state of things is partly due 
to the fact that members of Parliament are rarely re- 
turned on the ground of their intelligence or capacity, 
but by reason of their professed allegiance to a parti- 
cular politician, and his party ; partly to the fact that 
the expense of an election is so enormous, and that 

u 
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therefore the threat of a dissolution is a powerfiil chec 
to the disobedient or refractory; partly to the ci 
cumstance that a Parliament may be prolonged to si 
years if matters are made agreeable to the Administn 
tion. The House is too obsequious to the Administn 
tion only because it does not contain in itself th 
elements which would enable it to assert its ow 
dignity. The mere limitation of the duration of Pai 
liament to three years would not enable the House t 
make the Ministry its representative, instead of it 
master, but it would contribute something to tha 
result, and the constituencies in the end will do th 
rest. 

In nearly the last letter which he wrote, Cobdet 
advocated the distribution of the country into districts 
each of which should return one member. It does not 
follow that these districts should be numerically equal, 
or that the English people should adopt the consti- 
tutional rule in the United States, in which represen- 
tation is merely relative to population. But there is * 
difference between such a system and the glaring ifr 
equality of our present practice, under which sisiy- 
three members are returned from a number of electors 
which in the aggregate does not equal the voters r 
each of the three boroughs of Glasgow, Birmingham, && 
Manchester. Though Cobden would have urged an * 
proxiination to the principle of equal electoral dis 
he was more interested in that of the single memlwr 
each constituency. This in his opinion was the 
means by which the representation should be k&L 
the candidate put into a genuine relation to his c 
>:ituents ; by which those compacts or 
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far the settlement of the representation in counties 
and boroughs could be avoided; and by which the 
claims of those who urge minority representation and 
cumulative voting could be satisfied, without reverting 
to those innovations in the constitution of Parliament, 
which appeared to him to cause great mischiefs, even if 
they cured small evils. It is I think impossible to 
doubt, that ere long the redistribution of the represen- 
tative system will become a practical question. It is 
inevitable as soon as ever the coimty franchise is ex- 
tended and made identical with that of the boroughs. 

One of the most important reforms in the representa- 
tion, and one most urgently demanded, is that which 
would transfer the charges of the election from the 
candidate to the constituency. Such a reform would 
i«nder it possible to extirpate the last relics of bribery, 
and to eliminate the merely vulgar rich man from the 
House of Commons. People affect to lament that under 
the present system, in which many nomination boroughs 
have been annihilated, and the existence of the rest is 
threatened, that the opportunities for poor men of 
ability to enter the House have been greatly straitened, 
*ud we were invited to comment on the fact, that had 
*t not been for the nomination borough of Richmond, 
the House of Commons might have lost the services of 
Sir Boundell Palmer. Still, Sir Roundel 1 Palmer sat for 
Plymouth at the elections of 1847 and 1853, and does 
**ot appear to have ever been rejected by that con- 
stituency. But in the first place the seat of a nomina- 
tion borough is rarely filled by a person of ability, 
out generally by some relative of the proprietor ; 
and next, the House of Commons and it only is to 

u 2 
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blame for the expense which attends on elections* T 
the candidate the cost is prodigious ; to the constituency 
even if it remained at its present amount, it would b 
trifling, and if it were cut down, as it assuredly woul* 
be, were the charge put on the constituency, to th 
lowest necessary amount, it would become infinitesima. 
Some years ago I was at the pains to calculate the ooe 
of the county elections of 1865. The cost of 50 count; 
seats contested on that occasion amounted to an aver 
age of ^5836. But if these costs had been distribute* 
over the contested counties the charge would hav< 
amounted only to a rate of 3j4d. in the pound; if ove 
all the counties contested and uncontested to abou 
1 y£d. Such a calculation of course includes the chargei 
of agents, the erection of polling places, the conveyance 
of voters, all of which should be made unlawful, if thi 
nation is to have a free and impartial Parliament. 0n< 
of these items alone, the conveyance of voters at th< 
charge of the candidate turned what was once the cheap 
est constituency to contest — the University of Oxford— 
into the most costly, and necessitated the adoption oi 
the system of voting papers, an expedient by which 
the country clergyman is harried into supporting the 
party of the squire. 

It is surprising that the country gentlemen, (who, 
whatever may be their faults, are infinitely superior to the 
upstarts who ape politics with a view to a rise in social 
life, and whose Toryism is a mere advertisement,) do not 
see that they are gradually excluding themselves, by 
permitting the existence and the growth of these ex- 
penses, from political life, as well as making their owfl 
political opinions inconceivably distasteful to the 
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electors whom they have hitherto led. At the present 
lime, it is very difficult for the country party to find a 
candidate out of their own body who is willing and 
able to contest a county. They have, and will have to 
tarn to those settlers among them, who have nothing 
whatever but their wealth to recommend them. It is 
Qore surprising that constituencies do not see that 
bejr never will be represented by men who have pur- 
haaed their seats, that the men who have bought their 
ray into the House will use their place in Parliament 
or private and not for public ends, and that the special 
iscredit of Parliament, that it cannot and will not 
ook on public questions according to their merits, but 
8 they affect the wealthy, the privileged, and the really 
presented classes, is due to this cause and to this 
ause alone. It is yet more surprising that they do not 
ee that this determination on the part of the present 
louse to let no one in except by a golden key, is irri- 
ating to the utmost those who are foremost in the 
tmggle between labour and capital, that it is widening 
be gulf between class and class, setting them doggedly 
gainst each other, provoking heartburnings, stereo- 
fping discontent. It is sometimes said that the 
■ansference of the expense from the candidate to 
ie constituency would stimulate adventurers to aim 
i a seat in Parliament. But it would seem that the 
orst kind of adventurer is the man who gets into the 
egislature in order to subserve his private interest 
' ambition, and of these the House of Commons 
te had abundance for the last century and a half. 
t is more reasonable to conclude that if the consti- 
lencies are at the expense of getting their candidates 
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they will take care that they have worth for thei 
money. 

On this topic Cobden's opinion and practice coinci 
He was returned for the county and the borough 
which he sat from time to time, at the cost of 
who honoured themselves in electing him. The borou^^i 
of Rochdale, for which he was returned during the la-«t 
six years of his life, boasts that since It became a 
borough it has always adopted the honourable course of 
conducting the contest on behalf of a Liberal candidate 
at the charge of the electors. But it was Cobden's 
opinion also, that a candidate should receive a mode- 
rate salary for his attendance at the House of Com- 
mons. There are inconveniences attending such a 
course, and notably, a danger which Mr. Mill has 
dwelt upon, that it is inexpedient to make politics 
a career or a profession, for that such persons as devot* 
themselves to such a calling would be apt to be un- 
scrupulous. To this indeed one might make an imme- 
diate rejoinder. Does one escape the presence of sixch 
people under the existing system \ But, giving tlie 
objection its value, it seems that the advantages exceed 
the inconveniences. At present a member of Parlia- 
ment is tempted to sacrifice the purposes for which t e 
has been sent to Westminster in order to advance t* 18 
private or personal interests, and he is justified ySi 
doing so by the circumstances of the case, and the con- 
cession of the public. In many cases the member ^ 
tempted, in order to improve his fortunes, to lend I* 18 
name to commercial undertakings, which occasional v 
bring him present gain, to the serious injury however 
of his reputation, and sometimes of his fortunes. ^ n 
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order to allow lawyers and merchants to be present in the 
courts or in their counting-houses during the day, the 
House acquiesces in the preposterous practice holding 
its sittings after dark, and in the dubious propriety of 
continuing them after dinner on to the short hours. A 
day sitting, and the despatch of public business is im- 
possible with an unpaid parliament, and a bore has his 
rights against it. But were the members in receipt of 
a modest salary, they would understand the value of 
the time for which they were paid, and resent its waste. 
It may be added that the object which many working 
men have at heart, and which many members of Parlia- 
ment say that they desire to see, the direct representa- 
tion of labour, as it is made impossible by the costs of 
elections, so it would still be difficult, if such represen- 
tatives had to sit at their own cost. In short, the 
temper of the times is repudiating unpaid services 
because it distrusts them, is demanding a paid magis- 
tracy, because the unpaid is apt to be partial, and is 
Seeing cause to distrust unpaid representatives because 
it imagines that it cannot and will not get honest work 
out of them. 

To one of the novelties of Parliamentary representa- 
tion, which during his life was still a mere theory, but 
which has been partially adopted in the last Reform 
Bill, Cobden always made a firm opposition. The 
representation of minorities was partially carried by 
the efforts of a few 'philosophical Radicals/ among 
whom Mr. Mill was conspicuous, and by the assistance 
of the Conservative party. The motives which influ- 
enced these discordant elements were as opposite as 
the parties were who framed a temporary alliance. 
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Mr. Mill wished that every body should have a 
hearing, and especially a hearing in the House. Hence 
he accepted and advocated Mr. Hare's plan, the chief 
feature, and indeed the chief recommendation of which 
is that it would enable a candidate to appeal to the 
whole country, to receive votes from any constituency, 
and thus to collect from all quarters those suffrages 
which might be recorded in his favour. This it is 
manifest, is not minority representation, but a means 
by which the opinion of the majority could be con- 
sulted and registered. It has the defect of difficulty, 
it has the merit, if it could be carried out, of reducing 
the local nobody to his true dimensions, and thus 
probably of weeding the House of persons who have 
no true place thera But on the other hand the gen- 
eral candidate would be apt to be the migratory orator, 
and in some few cases perhaps, the man of culture and 
information. In the present state of the nation, when 
education is so very scantily extended, when the middles 
classes read little besides newspapers and novels, it i^ 
far more likely that the men who are best knowrx 
would be very far from being those who best oug\vt 
to be known. It is open also to the objection that *t 
would submerge all local feelings, and thereby weak^ 11 
instead of strengthening political interests. It woiv^^ 
be difficult also to resist the impression that the mc^ ^ 
popular candidate should be the leader of Parliamer^*'' 
for "the election would partake of the nature of a cla- 
list, or a selection to places in the civil service by op< 
competition. It would tend to measure a man's repi 
tation by the extent of his popularity or notoriety, 
by those qualities which may be supremely useful, bi 
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m oocasionaJly very unobtrusive, and I may add, un- 
popular. And, what is something to the purpose, it 
would be a complete reversal of a practice which has 
become a part of British life, and which is capable of 
such, modifications as may make it a sufficient instru- 
ment of legislation, and in which to some extent the 
influence of large numbers is not wholly dominant, and 
' it would substitute in its place the system of numerical 
representation carried out in its most rigorous form, 
and in a manner which would demand veiy consider- 
able enlightenment on the part of the public in order 
to prevent very unsatisfactory results. 

The representation of minorities is a veiy different 
aflair. In the first place, it will be seen that the adop- 
tion of this expedient, unless the House of Commons 
*sre made vastly more numerous, only succeeds in 
^presenting some of the minorities. In the next 
place the minority in this country is abundantly over- 
"Bpresented at present, and therefore to grant minority 
^presentation under the present circumstances of the 
distribution of political power, is to confer on the mino- 
**ty more of tliat of which they have already too much. 
The Conservatives saw this advantage at once. They 
hoped to neutralise the representation of the great 
**>Wns, to which three members were to be given, and 
***ey did so with all but two, where by clever strategy 
tl*e attempt was foiled, but where of course the unrepre- 
sented minority is still unprovided for. They wished 
^■*So to facilitate arrangements and avoid contests in 
*-**e three-cornered counties, for wherever an arrange- 
***^nt can be made, the nominal opponent of the Con- 
**^X"vative party is never over zealous, while the proper 
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position of a representative who is, under such circu 
stances, returned unopposed, is not nearly so ^ 
understood either by himself or by his constituen 
Under the Ballot it will be all but impossible, howc 
powerful the majority may be, to prevent a candid 
from being returned by some fragment of the opp< 
tion, because it never can be known how the major 
are to husband or distribute their forces. Now that i 
of the candidates should be returned by three-four 
of the electors, and the remaining candidate by o 
fourth or one-fifth, is minority representation wit] 
witness, but a great and glaring wrong to the majorit 
The fact is, the whole theory seems to me to 
derived from a misconception of the functions of c 
stituencies and representatives. In the first plac 
representative is returned by many varieties of < 
nion, not of course discordant but frequently dispar 
So numerous are the facts on which public opinio 
exercised that there are always persons who de^ 
themselves and their energies with exclusive atteni 
to one topic or a few, and who attach themselves t 
candidate whose acquaintance with the subject pre 
that his mind is made up on this or that point, 
who can give reasons for having made up his m: 
Assuming that different individuals in the constitue 
are interested in one subject or more, upon which 
litical action is feasible, that person whose views 
embrace the largest quantity of such subjects, and 
treat them most exhaustively, tends towards associal 
to himself the largest number of political sympathis 
provided the constituency is reflective and intellig 
Next, again assuming that the constituency is < 
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cemed with the character and capacity of its repre- 
sentative, and is indifferent to the circumstances of his 
rank or wealth, the numerical majority of a constituency 
should be attracted to a person who can form a judg- 
ment as to the best means bv which the aims which he 
avows, and by which he is in harmony with his con- 
stituents, can be effected. Now as a rule, all electors 
with whom the direction in which they exercise their 
franchise is a duty as well as a right, are generally 
enough agreed on ends ; they simply differ as to the 
means by which these ends can be carried out. All 
respectable persons wish that their fellow countrymen 
should be sober, prosperous, treated fairly in matters 
of taxation, governed by equal laws. The traditional 
parties merely represent the forces under which in a 
general manner, rivals for popular support suggest that 
these ends will be effected, and allegiance to this or 
that party is exacted simply as a pledge that the repre- 
^ntative will use the means which his supporters be- 
lieve to be best to the ends which they have before 
tt*em. If a constituency can thorougly trust the man 
°f its choice, it needs exact no such pledge from him 
whatever, but has simply to learn his mind on the 
6**eat questions of the day, and trust to his action. The 
^striction therefore which is put on a minority by the 
^lection of a majority resolves itself, under the circum- 
stances which have been assumed, into a limitation as 
**> the agency by which admittedly beneficent ends 
^■^e to be effected. In so far of course as personal or 
Selfish interests influence a majority — and it is pretty 
*^rtain that such interests will prove their own bane — 
^ minority may be mischievously compromised, for a 
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time at least, by a majority. But. this leads one inM 
the process by which men are educated into politicks 
opinion, and it is in this that I think the attitude — « 
those who advocate minority representation misundte 
stand the function of a constituency. 

The representative system is not intended to extij* 
guish the habit of forming political opinion, (the b^j 
kind of social education which men can get,) but ~t 
assist it as well as to enable it to ripen into actio i 
Now I can understand no process by which a sou:a=i 
political opinion can be formed and tested except 1o 
the representation of the majority. Opinion is nx 
formed by mere reflection, it must be matured 1o 
debate, for social questions are so many-sided that it 
very hard for any man to avoid prejudice, if he does 
try to view the facts of the case from the experience 
his fellow men, as well as from his own. Let 
man secure by minority representation — of course 
really only possible to a limited extent — the reprod 
tion of the tenets he accepts in a representative, 
his motive for debate ceases, he has no need to attend^ 
to win others over, he may be perfectly satisfied wi "" 
having given his voice. But as long as the txm. 
jority rules and the minority submits, it is the busing 
of the minority to criticise the judgment of the m - 
jority, to impugn its validity, to try to convert it to 
different way of thinking. Were a complete system CZ. 
minority representation possible, political thought woul 
stagnate, and political opinion cease to make progress 
The operation of the Press, the significance of public: 
meetings, the discussion of political topics, the associa- 
tions of those who favour this or that social change,. 
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depend entirely on the relations of a majority to a mi- 
nority, on the necessity imposed on the former to hold 
its own, on the anxiety of the latter to supplant its 
rival, and turn it into a minority. Take away the 
motive of political debate and you arrest political 
knowledge. Diminish it, and you produce a partial 
effect in the same direction. Does anybody doubt 
where political knowledge is at the lowest ebb \ It is 
in those constituencies where the system of arrange- 
ment, the precursor of minority voting, has been 
longest practised. But that person best understands 
the true social interests of his countrymen who stimu- 
lates their natural inclination to discuss social questions 
from every point of view which can be taken of them, 
not one who advises them to commit a strong prejudice 
to the exposition of a representative of it. 

The system of minority representation was an expe- 
riment, and I think a crude and ill-advised one. When 
first proposed in the House of Commons it was re- 
J^cted.* It was afterwards inserted in the Lords, and 
^as finally accepted by the Commons, for the reasons 
^hich I have given before, because the Conservative 
Pajrty foresaw that it would neutralise the great con- 
^ituencies, and because the pliilosophical Radicals 
ll *xagined it to be just. But I am strongly disposed to 
tllink that the English people is gradually coming to 
tl*e view which Cobden strongly advocated, and which 
**y the way gives the fairest prospect of minority 
^^presentation, that of parcelling the country out into 
electoral districts, based pretty much on the old lines, 
^tid giving each district one member. 

* See Blight's Speeches, Reform xiii. 



CHAPTEK IX. 

COMMERCIAL DIPLOMACY. 

The earlier years of Cobden s political career i 
identified with the struggle after free trade, i. e. i 
vindication of commercial liberty as a matter of pr 
ciple, and the application of the principle to all p 
cesses of production and exchange. As I have alrea 
shown, Cobden was equally alive to the farther i 
plication of his principle in the other two economi 
circumstances of distribution and taxation ; that 
doctrine of * free trade in land ' was adopted in order 
serve the ends of a natural distribution, and that 
adhesion, in a general way, to the principle of dir« 
taxation was equivalent to a declaration that the ru 
and hopes on which British finance are founded ; 
indefensible in theory and unsafe in practice. 

But the later years of Cobden's life were devoted fe 
purpose which, to the mind of many, seemed to be 
policy which was either external to free trade, or e^ 
repugnant to it. Free trade, it was alleged, sim] 
removes obstructions to the discretion of the individi 
in disposing either of his labour or his property ; a 
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the State, when it adopts free trade as the maxim of 
its action, is merely concerned with the removal of such 
obstacles in the way of individuals or associations as 
tinder the development of free exchange. It does not 
restrain the action of any, and by implication it assists 
the action of none. It does not prohibit bargains, but 
it does not, on the other hand, aid the act of bargain- 
ing, for it admits that the wisdom of self-interest in the 
individual is far more active and accurate than any 
faculty which would be developed under the assistance 
of a Legislature or an Administration. And if it declines 
"to help enterprise, still less does it, under such circum- 
stances, make itself a party to any engagement which 
might check action, or prohibit its discretion. But a 
commercial treaty necessarily involves restrictions. It 
M simply absurd to negotiate on the principle that one 
party is to have unlimited freedom, while the other is 
tied by conditions. No arrangement can be entered 
J *rto which does not involve the surrender of some 
liberty on the side of both contracting parties. 

The critics, therefore, of that commercial diplomacy 
***to which Cobden entered in 1 860, and which had for 
**s fruits the commercial treaty with France, and ulti- 
mately with other countries, adopted two forms of 
°^>jection to the preliminaries of the treaty, which they 
Conceived were fatal to its soundness, or at least to its 
Consistency with the rules which its originator and 
^vithor had so powerfully vindicated during the whole 
bourse of his public life. They inculpated the treaty 
°** grounds of fact, and on grounds of principle. The 
^^lole theory of commercial treaties was identified with 
^l*e worst fallacies of the mercantile system. These 
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instruments had been used in order to further political 
alliances of a mischievous kind abroad, or to sustain 
special interests at home. The annals of England are 
full of diplomatic documents which, while they com- 
mended themselves to the political passions or military 
projects of one party in the community, stimulated an 
interested body, which discerned its own immediate 
advantage in the creation or sustentation of particular 
treaty stipulations, but to the detriment of the public 
good, and to the ultimate profit of no one. If there be 
two truths which have been demonstrated conclusively, 
they are, first, that there is only a very limited period 
during which protection assists private industry, since 
competition soon puts an end to the exceptional emolu- 
ments of the favoured calling, while the injury and loss 
to the public commence at the very moment that the 
protection is accorded; and, second, that the reversal 
of a protectionist policy is always difficult, because far 
more loss is effected on the protected industries by a 
return to the principle of economical freedom, than 
profit had been secured during the time that the pro- 
tection was granted. Evidence on this subject is 
cumulative and overwhelming. 

Among the earliest of those diplomatic engagements, 
which are partly commercial, partly political, and which 
were negotiated because the country secured the latter 
end, and appeared to secure the former, are the treaties 
which the Plantagenet kings of the fourteenth century 
entered into with the Low Countries. The weavers o 
Ghent cultivated the English alliance, and stipula 
for peculiar privileges in the English wool marke 
There ie, I imagine, no reason to doubt that according 
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to the policy of the time, it was the interest of the 
Flemish burghers to gain the assistance of England 
against their feudal lord, and that it was equally the 
interest of the English wool-growers to have a free 
market for their produce in the Flemish towns. In 
other words, the advantages of the treaty could be 
secured, and would be secured, without the interpo- 
sition of any formal instrument, and therefore this 
ancient treaty was either an injury, or a superfluity ; 
the former in case the interests of trade did not dictate 
its provisions, the latter if trade would have been 
carried on equally well without it. Similarly the 
negotiations which, under the name of the Intercursus 
macjnm, are reported to have finally destroyed the 
hopes of the Yorkist party in the fifteenth century, 
Were nothing more than a recognition of those relations 
hich might have been fairly left to natural causes, 
nee it was certain that if no hindrance were put on 
e parties who might traffic together, traffic would 
°«rtainly be originated and sustained. 

Nothing better illustrates the source of economical 
acies than the eagerness with which the mercantile 
lasses have always grasped at the grant of the 
voured nation clause in commercial diplomacy. When 
*ffce prospect of a monopoly in a particular market is 
^Hered, the bait is snapped with instant eagerness. 
-«ut commercial history is full of proofs that no ad- 
vantage whatever attends the monopoly. The mer- 
^lants who constituted the East India Company soon 
*<>tind that the profits of their trade monopoly would 
Hot give them a dividend, and were constrained to find 
*■ revenue from the taxes which a conquering despot 

x 
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can lay on his slaves. The Dutch adopted, as is we 
known, even more stringent measures to secure thei 
trade monopoly, for they actually bribed the natives o 
the Spice Islands to root out all spice-bearing tree* 
and regularly burnt a portion of each year s harvest i] 
order to keep up the price. But the Dutch East Indii 
Company was a commercial failure. It absorbed tin 
savings of the Hollanders, and reduced the rate o 
interest to a lower point than it has ever been reachec 
in commercial historv. It was to their commercia 
policy, and not to their system of taxation, as Mr 
Macculloch has most absurdly argued, that the lo\* 
rate of interest among the Dutch was due ; for heavj 
taxation raises the rate of interest by perfectly obvious 
causes. But the Dutch threw all their savings into 
the abyss of the monopoly trade with the East, and, as 
was proved at the outbreak of the French revolution 
devoted the deposits in the Bank of Amsterdam to tin 
same visionary end. Shrewd traders as they were 
they had not learned the simple rule of business, tha 
numerous transactions at a small profit are mon 
gainful than a few transactions at a great profit. 

The type of our commercial treaties was that nego- 
tiated with Portugal by Mr. Methuen in 1703, undei 
which the British Government agreed to admit Portu- 
guese wines at two-thirds the duty levied on French 
wines, in return for an arrangement under which 
English woollens were freely imported into Portugal. 
As usual, this treaty, which has been criticised by 
Adam Smith,* contemplated political as well as mercan- 
tile objects. It hoped to create an interest in the 

* ' Wealth of Nations/ vol. ii. p. 122 (Author's edition). 
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W Spanish Peninsula, which should be adverse to that 
■ of France, and it offered a bait to the woollen manufac- 
turers of this country. Furthermore, it was supposed 
likely to assist in the importation of specie into Great 
Britain, then, and for a long time afterwards, a primary 
object in commercial legislation. ' The treaty/ says 
Adam Smith, € was considered to be a masterpiece of 
the commercial policy of England/ He devotes some 
pains to proving that it was delusive and wasteful. 
It was reasonable, therefore, when men had before 
them the recollection of this and many other abortive 
efforts in commercial diplomacy, that they should look 
'with grave suspicion on all negotiations which had or 
seemed to have the same direction. No good had ever 
come of such undertakings ; they belonged to an era in 
which Governments thought themselves wiser than men 
°f business are in their own callings, and this delusion 
^ad been happily exploded. 

I have already suggested the principle which was 
sieged against such and similar expedients. 'If/ it 
^as argued, 'the trade between England and France 
,s good for England, the English merchant will 
speedily embark in the trade. The Government in- 
tends to do away with the differential duties on 
French wines and brandies. To this we offer no sort 
°f opposition. We are free-traders, and in the interest 
°f both producer and consumer, we disclaim all forms 
°f protection whatever. We are willing to abandon, 
« need be, any industry whatever, of which it can be 
Proved that it is unable to subsist in the absence of 
some fiscal aid. It may be that the silks of Coventry 
au d Macclesfield, hitherto protected, may not be able 

X 2 
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to compete in the home market against those of Lyont 
Be it so. We have no wish to preserve that whid 
cannot bear the healthy climate of pure competitioi 
But we have unlearned the old lesson, that it is th 
business of law and government to assist importatior 
Our maxim has been, take care of the exports, ant 
let the imports take care of themselves. We can do s 
with perfect confidence. If we can sell our goods, w 
sell them for other goods, and we get all the advan 
tages of a commercial treaty without its wearisom 
restrictions, and its delusive advantages. A commei 
cial treaty is an economical heresy, got rid of wit] 
difficulty, but got rid of entirely. To go back to il 
is to reverse a policy which has been generally accepted 
because it has been uniformly approved.' It wat 
I presume, from this point of view that Mr. Low 
condemned all treaties of commerce when he said tha 
' the plan for negotiating foreign treaties of commerc 
is the mother of the heresy of reciprocity as agains 
free trade */ 

I shall take occasion to show hereafter, how notabl 
the treaty of commerce which Cobden negotiated di 
ferred from the type of those which Smith condemnec 
and which Mr. Lowe probably had before him when h 
uttered this adverse criticism on all such instrument 
But for the present it is better to confine the subjec 
to the general topic of commercial diplomacy. 

Many of my readers may be aware of the circuir 
stances under which Cobden negotiated the Commei 
cial Treaty of i860. But they must be briefly k 
capitulated. In 1859 Mr. Cobden had been nominated 

* February a 8th, 1870. 
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W m his absence, to the office of President of the Board of 
F Trade, under Lord Palmerston ; an office which he de- 
clined. In January, i860, he was appointed Pleni- 
potentiary to negotiate a commercial treaty with 
France. Mr. Gladstone's Budget was introduced on 
February 10. The circumstances were favourable to a 
clange in the financial system of the country ; for by 
tie extinction of the Long Annuities, an annual charge, 
amounting to nearly £2,500,000, was remitted. It 
^as in connection with these facts that Mr. Gladstone 
resolved to equalise certain duties which pressed upon 
French produce, and which, being differential, offended 
against free-trade principles, and to abolish certain 
others altogether for similar reasons. In connection 
with these changes in the British tariff, Cobden under* 
took to negotiate certain reforms in the French tariff, 
*ith the sympathy and assistance of the Emperor of 
Ae French, and of his minister, M. Rouher. 

The Emperor of the French had adopted free-trade 
principles, and had thus conciliated many of those who 
^ere, of necessity, politically opposed to his theory of 
government. He was intelligent enough to see the 
^vantage which a policy of free trade would give to 
ttie country which he governed, and he was strong or 
bold enough to undertake a policy which was in ac- 
cordance with these views. His predecessor, Louis 
Philippe, had exactly the same estimate of the advan- 
tages which would ensue to France under a free-trade 
^gime. After the Eepeal of the Corn Laws, when 
C?obden was recruiting his energies by a continental 
*°^r, he was invited to Neuilly by the King of the 
* ^nch, and fell, at the King's suggestion, into a train 
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of reasoning, by which he showed how great a boc 
free trade would be for France ; dwelling in particuh 
on the advantage which a free importation of ire 
goods and cutlery would be to French households an 
French agriculture. 'It would be so/ said the Kinj 
' but, ma foi, these ironmasters are our masters/ N* 
poleon, either because the situation was modified, c 
because his own Government was stronger and moi 
popular — the events occurred just after the Italia 
war, and the cession of Savoy ; circumstances whic 
flattered French ideas of glory and ambition, — fe 
himself competent to cope with the ironmasters, an 
other protected manufacturers. 

There is no country in Europe to which free trad 
is more natural and more advantageous than it is t 
France. The country produces certain articles fc 
which, as civilisation and refinement extend, there : 
an almost unlimited market. In articles of taste tli 
French artisan fears no rival. He seems to posses 
a faculty of investing the most homely materials wit 
the most attractive forms, and to be equally capable ( 
the most graceful and the most grotesque ideas. B 
a happy accident in art, he is as logical as he is imag 
native, and can express the best conceptions of h: 
fancy in the simplest and the most effective method 
It is true that this power follows him into politic 
and unfortunately makes him a doctrinaire and 
despot, because he combines, in the most remarkab] 
manner, the gift of individuality and the vice of eg( 
tism. There is hardly an educated Frenchman who i 
not agreeable and intolerant. 

The success of the Frenchman in art follows hii 
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into those branches of agriculture in which art is 
most effective. It is very possible that he grows 
fewer quarters of wheat to the acre than the English 
agriculturist does, that his stock is greatly inferior 
to that on a well-managed English farm, that his tools 
and other implements are rude, and that his know- 
ledge of the process by which machinery can be made 
to supplement labour is by no means perfect. It is 
a common practice to sneer at the ordinary agriculture 
of the French peasant, and to compare the miserable 
menage of the small proprietor's homestead with the 
handsome appointments of an English tenant. But 
the French farmer wastes nothing, and spends nothing 
uselessly. Moreover, where he can turn his labour to 
effective results he has absolutely no superior. Thus 
he has a perfect genius for making wine. 

During the time that the commercial treaty was 

in progress, Cobclen told me that he conversed with 

M. Rouher on the singular capacity which the French 

people had for manufacturing those lighter beverages, 

in which the greatest possible amount of delicate 

flavour is combined with the most persistent power 

of lasting in sound condition ; and that, as France 

seemed likely to have no rival in the art, her power 

°f extending her wine trade was practically unlimited. 

**6 said that M. Rouher replied that he saw no possible 

rivalry in any other country but Hungary. The re- 

ctl perative powers of France are now being exhibited. 

* he value of her exports steadily increases, while she 

18 thrifty in importing. The return of the particulars 

lrx which this growth of trade consists is not given, 

**t, it is more than probable that it is derived from the 
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increased demand for French wines, and the increase 
price of the article. She is recovering herself on whs 
Adam Smith calls the balance of production and coi 
sumption. 

But favoured as France is in climate and soil, an 
in the peculiar genius of her people, nature has nc 
been bountiful to her in mineral wealth, or in mechai 
ical invention. The coal measures of France are fei 
and poor. Her mines are not productive. She has ever 
reason for exchanging those products of her soil, whic 
the skill of her inhabitants can so sucessfully manipi; 
late, for those foreign products which she can procur 
from other nations with such ease, and in such abur 
dance. She is pre-eminently an agricultural countij 
and when the agricultural products of any countr 
represent great wealth in small compass, and answer t 
the demand of a wealthy and increasing body of cus 
tomers, the arguments in favour of free trade in sue 
a country are cumulative and irresistible. That ther 
should be any demur to the acceptance of free trad 
can be due only to the fact that interests which neve 
ought to have been created, because they do nc 
naturally exist, oppose a beneficent policy. It i 
possible that certain French manufactures, which ai 
supposed to be imperilled by the adoption of free trad< 
would not only survive the shock, but would thriv 
under a healthy system of competition, and that th 
evidence afforded by the results of the Commerce 
Treaty of i860 is sufficient to remove or abate man 
of the alarms which were honestly entertained whe 
the experiment of a modified free trade was original! 
attempted. But even if it were found that som 
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manufactures must be abandoned in order to effect the 
general good of the country, it cannot but be that 
minor and unimportant interests should give way to 
the great advantage which an agricultural country in- 
variably discovers in the extension of its markets. 

The changes in the English tariff contained in the 
Budget of i860 was made the occasion for Mr. 
Gobdens commercial diplomacy. On that occasion the 
English Legislature did not, as in other commercial 
treaties, proffer a monopoly to the French producer, 
or bind itself to customs' charges which would in 
any degree whatever curtail its trade with other 
nations. But it stipulated that it would not here- 
after, during such time as the treaty might last, en- 
tertain any scheme for fiscal alterations which should 
qualify or alter those relations between the United 
Kingdom and France which are contained in the 
treaty. The chief advantages which France gained 
by the treaty were the adoption of the alcoholic test 
°xi wine, and the substitution of a low duty for a 
bigh one, the equalisation of the customs duty on 
■French spirits with the excise or other tax on home 
and colonial alcohols, and the abandonment of the 
duty on silks and other small articles of French manu- 
facture. The English Government also bound itself 
to impose no export duty on coal. In connection 
^ith these changes the French Government engaged 
to admit English manufactures into France under 
Moderate ad valorem duties. It is true that changes 
w hich the English Government was bent on making 
w sre the basis of negotiations on which certain con- 
Ce 88ions were demanded from France, and that, strictly 
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speaking, there was no reciprocity whatever in th 
Treaty. It is also true that the English Government 
by means of Cobden's diplomacy, assisted the Govern 
ment of the French Emperor in imposing a free 
trade policy on a rural population which was generall; 
indifferent to the change, because it was ignorant c 
the beneficial results which would ensue from it, an 
on reluctant manufacturers who might have bee 
alarmed for their monopoly and were professedl; 
fearful of their very existence. Hence it has bee: 
said that the negotiations of i860 were carried 0: 
rather in a missionary than in a diplomatic spirit, am 
that the principle by which they were guided wa 
grotesque and out of place. 

It may be admitted at once, that if the success c 
diplomatic finesse consists in overreaching the Gc 
vernment of one among the intriguing States, an< 
that the whole of those international relations wind 
proceed from embassies are simply the machinery fo 
finding the gain of one nation in the loss of anothei 
the commercial diplomacy of Cobden was absolute! 
alien from ordinary diplomatic traditions. But it i* 
I submit, equally clear that the distinction is a cor 
demnation of political diplomacy altogether, and tha 
if the difference holds, those politicians are in th 
right who argue that diplomacy is a standing nuisanc 
and a danger. But it is just in so far as thes 
relations wherein the government of different coui: 
tries are founded upon natural equity, that they ar 
tolerable, and in so far as they bring about feeling 
of international amity, afford guarantees of peace, an 
disabuse the public mind of such prejudices or delu 
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rions as may lead to grave international differences, 
in so far, if you please, as they are based upon what 
is called the missionary spirit, that they are useful, 
*ad will be lasting. 

All restraints upon the free intercourse of nations 
*re virtually acts of war. They are attempts, more 
or less openly avowed, to show that it is expedient 
**ot only to keep one's neighbour at arms length, 
but to cripple his resources or injure his interests. 
The real purposes which they intend may be disguised 
binder a variety of pretexts, may be the mere defence 
of selfishness. There is perhaps no country in which a 
greater number of ingenious and plausible excuses 
Have been alleged for these acts of hostility than have 
been in the United States, where reasons are brought 
forward for a protective policy by persons whose 
utilities make it all but impossible to believe that 
*ie opinion or the argument is a genuine conviction. 
Thus we are sometimes told that it is expedient that 
a Government should develope all classes of occupa- 
tion or industry ; sometimes that a nation should be 
wholly self-supporting ; sometimes that a limited 
Period of protection is necessary in order to secure the 
e *istence of an important and legitimate industry ; 
^tnetimes that the American manufacturer cannot com- 
pete against the pauperised labour of the Old World ; 
^*xd a variety of other reasons equally irrevelant 
^•Hd unsound with these which have been quoted. It 
Is fortunate indeed for the progress of civilisation that 
t-hese errors or sophistries carry with them a prac- 
tical refutation in the decay of trade, in the rise of 
Prices, in the depreciation of labour, in the curtail- 
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ment of real wages, and the temporary exaggeratic 
of trade profit. 

Now, that a statesman, who has the ability to refu. 
these fallacies, and the opportunity to give practic 
effect to his refutation, should undertake a negoti 
tion with a foreign Government in order to indu 
such a change in a fiscal system as will be whoL 
beneficent, is, I submit, a clear gain to mankind. - 
make light of the effort and to nickname it, is, 
think, as shortsighted as it is malignant. The i 
tercourse of nations should be one of mutual benefi 
and it is a mere relapse into the selfish theory whi« 
up to fifty years ago, characterised the trade legisL 
tion of Europe, to be indifferent to the wisdom - 
folly of foreign fiscal systems, and to acquiesce, s 
though it were a fiscal maxim of deliberate prudenc 
in the dogma that we may be intelligent for ourselvi 
only ; or, in the jargon of trade, should take care of tl 
imports only, and let the exports take care of then 
selves. On grounds of public policy, and on grounc 
of general advantage it is expedient that we shoul 
seek to extend the area over which free trade : 
accepted, and bring other nations into the same min 
with ourselves. Negligence in this direction gives 
colour to the ridiculous, but oft-repeated statemen 
that the English nation has indeed gained its advax 
tage in free trade, but that this system is suite 
only to the peculiar genius or destiny of the Englis 
people. It is superfluous to say that what is foun 
to be good for ourselves is good for other commi 
nities also. It may be proved that the beneficenc 
of the change is incomplete, as far as regards ourselvei 
until other nations have entered on the same policy. 
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Diplomacy has not disdained to negotiate on subjects 
where mere morality is concerned. The English na- 
tion led the way in renouncing slavery, in putting 
in end to the slave trade, and in making the suppres- 
■on of the traffic the object of unceasing negotiation. 
It carried out a reform in its own colonies, though 
with the certainty of a great cost to the nation, and 
with a prospect of great loss to the colonies. It appears 
to have cut up the institution root and branch from 
motives of humanity only, and in the interests of the 
negro. It is true that society is inevitably brutalised 
wherever slavery prevails, and that the economical pro- 
gress of a community is arrested at an early stage 
wherever labour is degraded. But it does not seem, 
when the English nation resolved on this reform, 
that it was anxious about the morals of the planter, 
or considered the condition into which labour might 
be brought by the influence of the custom of slavery. 
But from the time that we undertook to abolish and 
uproot slavery, we have never tired of those diplomatic 
efforts which have ultimately enlisted the sympathies 
of the civilised world. Now if it be worth while to 
struggle after conferring freedom on labour, it is 
equally reasonable to labour on behalf of freedom for 
trade. The policy which holds human creatures in 
bondage is doubtlessly more odious than that which 
deliberately uses the powers of the Legislature in order 
to mulct the consumer, that it may satisfy the greed 
of the producer ; but it is exactly of the same stock as 
*" e outgrowth of slavery is. To fetter the discretion 
°f the man who purchases goods in order to satisfy 
*** e necessities of his life, only differs in form from 
^training the labourer in choosing the market for 
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his labour, and from the possession of his natui 
wages. If it be wise, just, right, to direct dip! 
macy to use all its efforts and address in uprootij 
slavery, is it less just and wise and right to attem 
bv the same means to secure to all men the full* 
enjoyment of what they earn and spend ? 

The course of that commercial diplomacy whi 
Cobden undertook was rendered difficult bv the tei 
per of the time. That the Emperor of the Fren 
was sincerely anxious to maintain amicable relatio 
with England is, I believe, indisputable. But he w 
surrounded by a vain, impulsive crowd of milita: 
and political adventurers, whom he might be obligi 
to conciliate. We know that he gave way to the 
at last, and to his cost. He had undertaken tl 
restoration of Italian liberty, and he had won Sc 
ferino and Magenta. But he suddenly checked tl 
progress of his own arms, and wished to establish s 
Italian protectorate which he might direct. How 1 
was baffled by the astuteness of Cavour and tl 
daring of Garibaldi is matter of general histor 
But as if to give a sinister interpretation to h 
Italian Campaign, he had demanded Savoy and Ni< 
as the price of his assistance in Lombardy, and h 
connivance at the aggrandisement of the Italian Kin; 
dom. The cession of these Italian provinces was i 
excessively unpopular and, as events proved, an ii 
prudent act. Thenceforth it was clear that he i 
tended, as opportunity offered, to aim after the te 
ritorial enlargement of France at the expense of h 
neighbours. The English people shared the gener 
distrust, and listened to rumours as to the ultima 
designs of the French Emperor on Great Britai 
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While he was negotiating the treaty with Colxlen, 

he was credited with the project of constructing a 

fast navy which should transport an invading army 

in a night to the shores of Sussex or Dorsetshire. 

lord Lvndhurst and Mr. Horsman denounced the dan- 

ger and the man. So serious were the difficulties that 

Cobden more than once thought of throwing up his 

commission, and abandoning a task which seemed to 

be hopeless in the presence of such excited alarms. 

iThe system of Napoleon's Government added to 
his unpopularity in England. Men knew the story of 
the Coup iV Etat of December 1851 only imperfectly, 
and they entertained pretty generally an impression 
that France was a country which could hardly be 
governed on constitutional principles. But the Eng- 
lish people has a profound belief in parliamentary 
government, and looks on despotism, however it may 
seem justified by circumstances, with suspicion and 
hostility. It does so witli some reason, for a despotism 
gives all the appearance of concentrated power, and 
does not betray at first sight its inherent weakness, 
1 ts, corruption and want of genuine public spirit. 
Within the experience of the present generation three 
great European despotisms have collapsed, two of 
^vliich had, up to their fall, powerfully attracted the 
imagination of mankind. There were very few persons 
^ho anticipated the conclusion of the Russian war, of 
the war between Prussia and Austria, of the war between 
Germany and France. Yet in each case the cause of 
the collapse was the same. Hence, during the nego- 
k^tion of the French Treaty, persons asked how so 
^Uud a Liberal as Cobden was could transact business 
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with a ruler of Napoleons type. Cobdens answ 
was obvious. He asserted that, were he a Frene 
man, he should be as ardently in opposition to tT 
Emperors Government as any French Liberal co« 
be, but that Napoleon was the head of the Fren« 
nation, and that there was no reason why he shoua 
not try to do benefit to the people of both countri 
because he did not sympathise with the policy ai 
projects of the personage who wielded supreme pow 
in one of these countries. He even thought Lo: 
Palmerston to be as mischievous a man as Napolec 
I have reason to know that when M. Chevali 
allowed himself to support the Mexican expeditio- 
he found that he had put Cobdens friendship towarc 
him to a strain which it could not bear. 

Apart from the material advantages which the Frenc 
Treaty would give to British manufacture and trad 
Cobden saw in it a guarantee of peace between tl 
countries. I do not envy the gratification which 
particular class of men feel, or the exultation wit 
which they express their conviction that efforts aft* 
a better and more amicable relation between Goven 
ments are visionary and Utopian, and bid us surve 
the history of the civilised world during the las 
twenty years. If, as is now generally admitted, thei 
is not any defence whatever to be alleged for ti 
aggressor in all these wars — with the solitary exce] 
tion of the war of Italian Independance — it is eas 
to see how, after a time, very adverse and menacin 
criticism will be employed against those politico 
institutions which render such wars possible. Tt 
impression, that monarchs exist by making wars, may t 
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[ understood hereafter with a stern significance. *But 
meanwhile the commercial intercourse of nations ren- 
ders quarrels between them increasingly difficult, 
because it checks all inclination to the exaggeration 
of imaginary wrongs. It is the business of a true 
statesman to aid in effecting such relations between 
communities as to give the guise of civil war to any 
rupture between the amity of two races or two go- 
vernments. Cobden did not indeed allege that close 
trade between two nations removed the possibilities 
of quarrel, but he held, and held with reason, that it 
^wasted in the explanation of disputes, and made actual 
^varfare increasingly difficult or remote, that it helped 
to disarm the professional soldier, and check diplomatic 
intrigues. 

The extension of international trade tends to de- 

velope two other guarantees of international amity. 

It assists in proving the necessity of an international 

Jaw of commerce, and an international currencv. That 

these reforms will commend themselves to the exigencies 

of modern society, as they do to the judgment of all 

Jtvtelligent persons, may be safely predicted. That the 

jealousies, which have hitherto prevented the adoption 

°f such reforms, are due to the old policy which strives 

to isolate the interests of European nations and to 

trade on their differences is manifest. Just as there 

a *e professions which are imperilled by the concession 

°f salutary reforms, so there are forms of government 

***d parties which believe that they can maintain or 

Justify their existence only by upholding an indefensible 

Policy, or by withstanding a necessary change. It was 

**> the credit of the princes of divided Germany that, 
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•with few exceptions, they saw the necessity of a unit 
Zollverein. That there should be a rate of exchan 
between the currencies of civilised countries is as gre 
a barbarism as a rate of exchange was between Lond 
and Edinburgh. Similarly it is in the highest degr 
expedient that legal process for the recovery of del 
between the inhabitants of this country and other ci 
Used communities should be as easy and as obvious 
it is between the subjects of any one country, 
would be well indeed for us if we could borrow pa 
of the French law of bankruptcy, and better still if 
could cultivate that nice sense of commercial hone 
which is one of the most generous characteristics of 
French merchant. In any case, it is certain that 
closer are the ties which bind together the commen 
intercourse of nations, the more livelv is the antici 
tion of the inconveniences which would ensue fron 
rupture, and the stronger are the guarantees of peace 
The formal development then of such internatio 
relations as Cobden contemplated in the diploms 
negotiations which are identified with his later activ 
is part of that high political education in mutual dui 
and mutual benefits which must be, in time to come, 
process of modern civilisation. The true student 
political philosophy has a feeling which is almost c 
temptuoua towards forms of government. He is 
stranger to that enthusiasm which some men < 
loyalty, and equally a stranger to that passion; 
hatred of dynasties and institutions which some n 
call a love of freedom. He is at war with no ini 
tution, with no privilege winch is not noxious, 
reserves his ardour for the solid freedom of unrestrid 
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employment, exchange, enjoyment; provided employ- 
ment, exchange, enjoyment, are innocent. He does not 
dislike things because they are, but because he sees 
they ought not to be. But there is one principle with 
'which he always does battle. It is that which justifies 
an economical falsehood on the ground that it serves a 
political good. He knows that this is a sophism as de- 
testable as it is false, as delusive as it is dangerous. 
He is aware, whether his investigation of history has 
been narrow or extensive, that he can trace all the 
rivalry, the feuds, the bloodshed which have disgraced 
the annals of civilisation, and constitute the every day 
life of barbarism, to the doctrine that nations have 
disparate and not reciprocal interests, and he is well 
aware that while the doctrine of free trade is one of 
the forms in which this true reciprocity consists, it is 
°nly one of the means, though the earliest and the 
*ttost powerful means, by which public morality may 
be developed, and immoral ambition frustrated. In a 
sense then, an economist may accept the title of a 
**U8sionaiy, and may perhaps win more for peace and 
good-will among nations than many who have usurped 
* sacred name, and have given little warranty for their 
claim in the results of their teaching. They who knew 
Cobden can confirm my statement, that in the ultimate 
"Victory of his principles, of which indeed he never 
doubted, the smallest consequence which he foresaw was 
the distribution of the benefits which Nature accords 
"through the machinery of free trade, and that he dwelt 
^*ith peculiar satisfaction on the conviction that in the 
freedom which he loved and for which he laboured, lie 
tie highest hopes of morality and civilisation. 

Y 2 
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It is possible that the avowal of these purp 
would have led to the charge that the work wl 
Cobden undertook was visionary and Utopian, 
would have even discouraged many who went ^ 
him from active co-operation in the transaction, 
the majority of men it was expedient to show 1 
the interests of trade would be furthered by a 
taxation of those restrictions which had formerly 
vailed, and that the form of a commercial treaty 
a guarantee against the reversal of a policy which 
been once adopted. These anticipations were justi 
on grounds of reason, and have been confirmed by 
perience. It may be desirable at this point to s 
at length what are the economical consequences on 
producer and consumer in each of two countries w 
trade together when one of these countries has ado] 
free trade, and the other still clings to the polic; 
restriction or protection. 

Mr. Mill has argued that the value of articles 
changed between the inhabitants of any one coui 
tends to be determined by the cost of production, w 
the value of any article which is produced in a for 
country is, on the other hand, determined by the 
of its acquisition to the country which produces i 
exchange. I do not feel satisfied with the distinc 
which Mr. Mill has made, and I fear that it has n 
his interpretation of the process of international 
change needlessly obscure. The truth appears t< 
that the two factors are co-efficient of the pro< 
under all circumstances, but that in interpreting 
circumstances of international trade, the latter is r 
dominant and more visible. From this point of i 
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then the value of French goods in the English market 

is not decided primarily by the cost to which the 

French manufacturer or agriculturist was put in order 

to supply them, but by the cost to which the English 

merchant or trader was put in order to procure them. 

Ab a consequence, as Mr. Mill observes with perfect 

accuracy, c the circumstances of trade may be such that 

the English consumer may obtain French goods at less 

cost than the French consumer may be put to when he 

obtains them in his own country/ Now if it can be 

shown that such a contingency is not only possible but 

probable under a system of protection or restriction, 

the policy which brings about such a result is a sheer 

waste of national resources. 

The condition of the French consumer of English 
goods was intelligible enough. If the duty levied on 
foreign manufactures was prohibitive, he was con- 
strained to pay the French manufacturer whatever the 
necessities of his case and the state of competition 
among manufacturers could exact. The latter limita- 
tion is I believe a decreasing quantity, for, as I have 
e Wwhere observed, the tendency of modern habit is to 
a gree on prices, and compete for custom, that in short, 
w hat has been said of railway enterprise, is in a 
Modified form true of manufactures, that where corn- 
nation is possible, competition is at an end. In 
****gland it appears that such a result has been arrived 
a ^ in many great branches of industry, that associations 
^^gulate prices by their interpretation of demand, and 
**^t the chief business of the individual manufacturer 
a **«l trader is to obtain as much business as he can by 
s °liciting orders or by advertisements. If such a habit 
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is growing in foreign countries, protection opera 
once to enhance price and to lower quality, 
manifest that protection would be superfluous i: 
a consequence did but ensue. It is not seen with 
clearness that it is mere extortion if such a consec 
does ensue. 

The waste of wealth involved in the comp 
purchase of articles manufactured at home of ii 
quality and higher price is nowhere seen so j 
as in the United States. In that country the pu 
ing power of money, in all articles of secondary ne< 
and great convenience, is lower than in any 
civilised community, while it ought to be nat 
higher. Clothing, tools, agricultural implements, 
ware, and a variety of other analogous article 
excessively dear, for reasons which will be obvi< 
any one who has given the least attention to the 
which regulate price. Even under the circumsl 
domestic industry is not always protected or fot 
The tariff of the United States puts a duty wl 
almost prohibitive on foreign damask linen. I 
be doubted, however, whether the Union weaves « 
of any but the commonest kinds of this mater 
I have been informed by a considerable and intel 
manufacturer of linen damask. The consequei 
this policy is that all the superior advantages 
America affords in its abundant and varied soi 
in the high rate of wages which it offers to laboi 
lost in the artificial enhancement of price. Na 
very purpose for which these restrictions are e 
is frustrated. The American Legislature wish 
doubt, to develope and strengthen its iron ma 
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tares. The resources of the country are such that 
without any assistance whatever, it ought to supply 
the civilised world with an unlimited amount of pig 
and wrought iron. It is probable that it does not 
export a ton of either, and it is certain that it cripples 
its domestic industry by the enormous duties which it 
levies on the foreign article. 

As a consumer, the inhabitant of a country which 

has adopted free trade is not injured by the adoption 

of a protective tariff in the country with which he deals, 

lie may even be a gainer from this point of view by 

the unwisdom of his neighbour. The price of American 

wheat is not raised a single penny per quarter by the 

restrictive tariff of the New England manufacturers. 

The protection accorded to the French manufacturer 

does not raise the price of Bordeaux, wine. Nay, in 

both cases the tendency is to lessen the price of the 

articles sold. The reason of this is to be found in the 

ordinary conditions of trade. Producers wish to sell. 

It is very rarely the case that financiers find it possible 

to exact an export duty, and when they could attempt 

**> they find it highly unpopular to do so. Unless 

'**e article is one which cannot be procured elsewhere, 

*he effect of an export duty is to divert the trade into 

^Eae other direction. Even if it cannot be procured 

**"°0[i some other locality, an economy may be induced 

1X1 its use, or some substitute can be found for it, and 

*** any case the export duty tends to exclude from the 

^^^rket that produce which is obtained under the least 

^Vourable circumstances. 

^fow it will be manifest that a dealer sells to the 
le a«t advantage when the articles for which he can 
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exchange his goods axe artificially limited in numbc 
or heightened in price. The Illinois fanner and th 
Bordeaux wine-grower wish, for example, to sell thei 
corn and wine to a British merchant. Under th 
best conditions, they would exchange their product 
for a selection of those British manufactures whicl 
they could dispose of to the greatest advantage 
in their own country. But the law interposes. It 
prohibits the purchase of one article, and it narrowi 
the market for the other by artificially enhancing it 
price. Under these circumstances the corn-grower ati 
the wine-grower are constrained to take less out < 
a narrower number of articles, and thus sell at a great 
disadvantage than they would if the market were frc 
Now if Mr. Mill's position be sound, that the cost 
foreign produce is determined by the cost of acquisitio 
it may very well happen that the price of such forei^ 
produce, as has been obtained in exchange for articl 
of inferior quality or of less amount, may be actual 
lower in the importing country than it is in the pku 
of its origin or growth. The case is still stronger 
a country declines to sell for anything but gold or silve 
Here it narrows the purchasing power of its goods ~ 
a minimum, and does its best to diminish to a minimum 
also the value of that which alone it agrees to take i 
exchange. 

From tliis point of view, therefore, the British cor 
sumer may look with indifference or even with satisfac 
tion on the follies of his neighbours. Here the maxin 
take care of the imports and let the exports take car 
of themselves, has a foundation of reason. We ma 
say : c the industry of other countries supplies, nay presse 
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upon us, a variety of useful or convenient articles. 
The laborious and enterprising owners of these goods 
are of so beneficent a disposition that they deliberately 
place themselves at a disadvantage in dealing with us. 
They want to sell. They must sell, for what we can 
use is to them a superfluity. Under the impression 
that they are supporting and sustaining native industry, 
distributing employments, and making the nation self- 
contained, or for some other equally visionary objects, 
*hey are willing to forego the natural advantages of 
our market, and to acquiesce in a loss where they might 
make a gain. We find it to our advantage in trading 
'^ith these simple folk, who are willing to barter on so 
singular a basis/ 

But of course the trade of two countries not only 

Considers the convenience of. % the consumer, but the 

advantage of the producer, and here the restrictive 

"tariff of another country does lay a loss on those with 

"\vhom it deals, as well as inflicts a far greater loss on 

its victim. To buy you must sell, to sell you must 

produce, and if restriction were universal, trade would 

\e annihilated. It may happen, as in the case which 

was cited above, that an intended prohibition becomes 

nothing but an enormous tax on the unfortunate victim 

of an enlightened or paternal government. But even 

in this case the market is narrowed. The American 

public may keep a dozen damask mills at work in 

England, each with its three hundred to five hundred 

Jacquard looms going. But if the tax were abandoned 

or lowered to a reasonable impost, the demands of the 

American consumer might stimulate fifty such mills into 

activity. There may be a million Americans clothed 
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in English broad cloth, purchased at a ridiculously higW /r 1 
price, whereas if the restriction on the importation oC 
this article were remitted, five times as many might 
exchange a ragged or ill-made fabric for a stout and 
sound one, and thereby call into a productive industry *"" A 
an increased number of British workmen. Now ttoat 
which wakens and extends industry is beneficent, wh*ite 
that which checks and narrows it is hostile. 

I have already adverted to the fact that the imcacie- 
diate benefit to themselves as manufacturers and trad^^re* 
which the agitators for free trade in corn contemplafi>ed 
and insisted on, was not a lowering of wages. On fcie 
contrary, they predicted, and with a success which fa- Jk 
to the lot of few prophets, that wages would rise if 
free trade were accorded. Nor did they anticipate a 
lowering of agricultural prices. They did not exp^* 5 * 
that corn would be cheap under a free-trade rdgiia*^ 
but rather that, it would cease to be liable to sudd^^* 1 
and violent fluctuations in price. But they predicts 
and with perfect success, that there would be an abui 
dant compensation for any loss on corn by the exaltatic^^* 3 
of the price which other agricultural products wou^^ 



command, owing to the increasing numbers and tl^^"* 
increasing prosperity of the people. As a matter " ** 
fact, the only article which fell in price was wheat, 
the causes referred to effected a rise in the price of oa 
and barley, as is proved by the indisputable evidence o- 
the tithe-charge averages. 

What they did anticipate, and what ensued, from th 
principle already laid down, was an extension of theii^ ^ 
industry by the exchange of manufactured goods against^ ^ 
corn. They knew that there were plenty of foreig — ~"** fl 
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corn-growers who wished to sell, and they saw of course 
that in order to sell they must buy. They foresaw 
that the change which they instituted would bring this 
country within the range of a perpetual harvest, would 
stimulate industry everywhere, and thereby increase 
the security and the opulence of mankind. It was not 
to be expected that they were indifferent to, and igno- 
rant of, their own interests, any more than those among 
their critics were who ridiculed the free-trade gospel, and 
spoke with scorn of the homely but convincing axioms 
on which the reform was founded. Nor did the advo- 
cates of free trade consider simply the profits of the 
employer or manufacturer. They knew that high 
profits mean as a rule high wages, and that if they 
were attempting to effect a change which should give 
***e manufacturer an epoch of prosperity, they would 
afi 8Uredly and inevitably fill the home of the labourer 
^th plenty. Now beneficence is not less beneficent 
^^cause it makes its appearance under the form of 
'tuiving business and active industry. I cannot conceive 
'**^t any person of intelligence would have failed to see 
**^ importance of opening foreign markets to British 
**X>duce, unless he had been at once led by phrases and 
gtiorant of the conditions under wliich international 
-*ude can be successful. 

A considerable portion of British trade has been and 
*fc carried on with nations which have not arrived at 
that stage of civilisation which believes in the efficacy 
of protective tariffs and differential duties, and which 
fceems to affect communities in the same way that cer- 
tain diseases are endemic among the children of civilised 
faces. Had however the products of British industry 
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sought and found a market only among those commu- 
nities which are imbued with the notion that our profit 
is their loss, that free trade is a growth which is 
capable of existence only in the British Isles, thai; it 
is an error to transplant it into other regions, and tbat 
protection is the normal law of political and social en- 
lightenment, we should have been very stupid or v^ry 
patient if we had not made every effort to disab^^jse 
foreigners of so foolish and malignant a delusion. Ifc * 
because we have a market where those fancies h^» ve 
not yet been developed or taught, that we are compsu na- 
tively indifferent to the obstructions which more ^en- 
lightened governments have put on our commerce ^al 
interest with them. But that the advantage of bc^tb 
parties would be consulted in the extension of fir~ee 
trade principles, and that the control of trade is a 
and malignant sophism, is or ought to be plain to ev» 
man but a monopolist or a doctrinaire. 

I am ready enough to admit that a commercial trea-^^y 
is not the highest manifestation of economical in 
ligence. But it may be the best under the circu 
stances. Men must walk before they can run. 
must be taught their alphabet, and con words of o 
syllable, before they can read an ordinary sentence wi 
fluency. If it be once granted that the adhesion to 
protective system, which still vitiates the legislatior 
and checks the amity of other nations, is a vice and *- 
loss to the community which adopts or allows it, and ^ 
loss and hindrance to those who are debarred from fre^ 
trade by its provisions, it is surely expedient to adopts 
any means which the practice of diplomacy permits i 
order to mitigate or abate the mischief. It would 
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est if we could persuade all nations that they can gain 
oihing, and must lose much, by maintaining those 
egulations which experience and reason have shown to 
>c generally injurious, and most of all injurious to those 
who fancy them a benefit. But it is still a good if we 
can induce them to travel a little way on the same 
road with ourselves, to realise in some degree what 
the fects are, and gradually to see that what they 
thought to be an evil was an unmixed benefit. The 
education of nations is something, even though the 
process stops short of absolute enlightenment. What 
should we say of a man who declined to teach a child 
anything whatever, on the ground that he saw no pros- 
pect of carrying his pupil through all the arts and 
fences ? The English people have accepted free trade 
^ an irreversible position, the abandonment of which 
^o\Jd amount to the sacrifice of a science ; do they 
'**y false to their principles when they induce, or seek 
3 induce, other nations to accept the science tern- 
°X*arily as an hypothesis ? 

"There is a radical difference between the old com- 
*^rcial treaties and that which Cobden negotiated and 
* Vrich has served as the type of analagous engagements. 
*ie former were based on monopolies, and were of the 
^ture of alliances entered into with a hostile meaning 
Awards those who were excluded from the alliance. 
t^o this form of treaty there was it is true an exception 
^i the treaty concluded between Great Britain and 
France in the year 1786,* and which might have been 
the precursor of similar arrangements, had not the war 
of the French revolution broken out shortly afterwards. 

* See Macphersons * History of Commerce/ vol. iv. p. in. 
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By this treaty the wines of France were to be ad- 
mitted at the same rates with those of Portugal, or, in 
other words, the distinctive clause of the Methuen 
treatv was abandoned. 

The treaty which Cobden negotiated, and which was 
the first of a series, bound the contracting parties not 
to raise their tariffs. France was perfectly well aware 
that England had given up all differential duties, and 
would therefore admit all other nations to the arrange- 
ments which were made with France, and England was 
also well aware that immediately on the completion of 
the treaty, France would be ready to negotiate witW 
other countries on the same basis as that taken in the 
English treaty. Both parties therefore solemnly die- 
avowed the old notion of exclusive advantage, the one 
by virtue of a principle which she had now finaUy 
adopted, the other because she was willing to admit Z3*±* 
other countries to a share in the compact. The tm &*' 
tural results followed. England negotiated simil 
treaties with other European countries, and Fran 
followed in the same track. 

The practical justification of the treaty, even if it 
treated as a compromise, is to be found in the gro^ 
of commercial relations with France. This country, 
are told triumphantly, is the home of compromise, and 
is perhaps not unreasonable to ask those who boast 
such a practice, as the height of political wisdom, t 
allow some scope for their principle in internatiom 
relations. There is an apology for the compromise 
the fact that the relaxation of the old restrictions le<E^ 
to violent recrimination on the part of those interest^^ 
which were supposed to be imperilled, and that expe — ~~ 
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ri^ence taught that the fear was empty, and that no 

legitimate French interest was endangered. On two 

points, indeed, the English public was, or affected to be, 

eLLarmed. It was objected that the treaty provided 

against the imposition of an export duty on coals, and 

that the English plenipotentiaries had neglected to 

secure the remission of a prohibitive export duty on 

rags in the interest of the paper makers. 

It need hardly be said that the former of these was a 
visionary objection. If it was founded on the alarm at 
the exhaustion of the motive power of machinery, the 
quantity exported, as compared with that consumed at 
home, was so small that it hardly bore on the question. 
If it was based on a political reason, and implied an ob- 
jection to supplying a possible enemy with an important 
munition of war, the answer was twofold, first that such 
*** alarm would apply to every article whatever which 
***ight be made hereafter available for belligerent pur- 
poses, and next that commercial treaties, like other 
treaties, exist only in time of peace. And lastly, if it 
r ^ferred to the propriety of maintaining the power of 
levying an export duty, as a fiscal resource, it is 
Sufficient to say that export duties are never expedient 
^Hd rarely profitable, and that they press with severity 
°*1 that part of the supply which is raised under the 
**>ost unfavourable circumstances. 

The charge of negligence as regards the export duty 
Oxi rags was more subtle, but not more solid. That the 
French Government retained the tax in order to sup- 
J*ort a particular domestic industry is indisputable. 
Ihat such a policy is theoretically and practically 
\msound need not be demonstrated. If it were effective 
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it inflicted — in the case that under the conditions of 
trade French rags would have been exported — a loss 
on a very poor class of the community, rag collector 
and dealers, in order to confer a problematical benefit 
on paper makers. The real grievance was therefore 
slight to the English manufacturers, and great to tlfl 
French rag dealers. It is moreover clear that the tt* 
striction excluded the collector of foreign rags ftcoi& 
the French market, because the purpose of the reg^^J^" 
tion was that of cheapening the raw material, anA- &° 
one will sell, it may be presumed, in a market wher^ bis 
goods are artificially depreciated. If, therefore, it ~^as 
effective, the loss was local ; if ineffective, the restriction 
was nugatory. 

The fact is, that the cry for cheap material in aid of "*he 
manufacture of paper arose at a time when the supply 
of this material was affected by the enormous increase ^ 
the consumption of paper products. Now it is imp** 9- 
sible that a great and growing demand can be satisfied 
from a secondary and therefore limited material lTfa e 
supply of rags increases no doubt with the growth °* 
population, but the demand for paper grows in a far mc* 
rapid proportion. Hence the question was a momen 
one, pending the answer to a much more imports 
enquiry. In the dearth of what was once mere was 
and what is now insufficient, what fibre can be fou 
which will afford a supply, practically inexhaustible, ^^ 
the material for a product, the demand for which i 
creases so rapidly 1 The first answer, as is known, w*~ 
Esparto grass. This, it seems, is inadequate to t! 
demand, and jute has been suggested. Latterly, 
appears that paper pulp will be afforded in sufficie 
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antity from the wood of certain non-resinous trees, 
it, in any case, the relation of rags to paper has ceased 
be of vital importance, for no possible supply of this 
iterial would meet the requirements of the manu- 
iture. 

We are now in a position to estimate the result of 
bden's labours in negotiating the Treaty of i860. 
iter a short time a great international arrangement 
a entered into between continental communities, the 
risof which was that Governments were to be pre- 
ided from raising duties on articles of foreign manu- 
sture. The advantage of the limitation became obvious, 
d therefore many Governments were eager to avail 
emselves of it. It was seen that each country was 
itter off, by being able to sell in the most advan- 
geous market, though, by a perversity frequently 
mmented on in these pages, such Governments were 
>w to allow the converse of the position, that if it was 
od to sell in the most advantageous market, it was 
od also to buy in such a market. But as each of 
38e countries was added to the list of associates in 
8 effectual protest against monopoly, the difficulty 
extricating itself and recurring to the old vicious 
*tem of protection or restriction became greater, the 
iefit of the reform became more manifest, and the 
ilised world was being converted to free trade piecc- 
*al, but progressively, and simultaneously. The en- 
gement indeed, as all honest engagements should be, 
-s for a limited period, but the obligations of each 
Ue were renewable at different dates, an arrange- 
int which had the effect of making the treaties per- 
taent, or at least continuous ; since, in case the treaty 

z 
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(for example) with England were abandoned by Franc^ 
at the conclusion of the term for which it was enterec^ 
into, that between Germany and Italy, or Italy an^j 
France endured, as well as that between England aacf 
Italy, Germany, or Austria. Hence the consequence of 
the relinquishment of the treaty with England might 
injure the English producer, for it drove him to adopt 
a roundabout trade with some one of the countries 
with which his treaties remained intact, but it gave 
no assistance to the French monopolist, whose hostility 
led to the abandonment of the treaty, or to the French 
doctrinaire, who, like M. Thiers, was too old to learn 
a truth, and too opinionative to be ashamed of hk 
ignorance. 

The efficacy of these tactics in assisting retrogrw e 
financial action was never seen more clearlv than in t>he 
difficulty which they were to M. Thiers. This stat^ 9 * 
man, whose abilities and patriotism are beyond dispi*^ 
entertained and tried to enforce the most mischievo^ 
financial projects. His favourite tax was that on 
material, an import which has been assailed by 
reason, and repudiated by all experience, as the m 
wasteful and the most disastrous which can be inflict^ 
on the industry of a nation. Taxes on raw materia* 
necessitate a return to rigid protective duties. 15-** 
while protection is sure to annihilate foreign trade^ 
tax on raw materials, apart from any protective impo 
or concurrently with it, is certain to destroy ho 
production altogether. But, on the other hand, 
Thiers resolutely rejected a tax on personal effects, ar^ 3 
bond fide income, on the ground that it was ill adapt^^ 
to French habit ; though the French people haw*- 
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always acquiesced without murmuring in a heavy tax 
on real estate. 
7 ^B It will be in memory of my readers that the Com- 
QCC w mercial Treaty of i860 formed a powerful obstacle to 
***■ fie projects of M. Thiers. It is true that this treaty 
lad nearly expired, and that it was in the power of the 
■ French Government to denounce it. It must be ad- 
mitted that the English Government showed great 
willingness to acknowledge the difficulties in which 
the administration of French finance was put ; and 
though they gently pointed out the error into which 
the late President was rumiing, they made no great 
stand for the principle on which the treaty was 
founded. Perhaps it was felt to be almost impossible, 
in the face of the vast financial difficulties in which 
France was involved, to reject the entreaties of M. 
Thiers. But some of the language used by a member 
°f the present Government, and not the least able 
Member either, proved that one person in the Adminis- 
^ration had no sympathy with the commercial diplomacy 
°f Mr. Cobden, that he could impart the atmosphere of 
**** opinions to the Premier, and, still more conclusively, 
^at he neither understood the bearing nor saw the 
lt **portance of Cobden's Treaty. Mr. Lowe imagined 
*h«tt the essence of Cobden s Treaty was reciprocity, and 
**^ explained reciprocity as the antithesis to free trade. 
-^crw the Treaty of i860 was not a reciprocity treaty, 
*or France did not accept free trade in the same measure 
Xt * ^which England had accepted it. But, if it had been 
a reciprocity treaty, it need not have been hostile to 
*^* e ^ trade, for it is quite possible for two nations to 

er ^ter into such a reciprocal obligation as involves the 

z 2 
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mutual acceptance of free trade doctrines. Cobden's 
Treaty was an arrangement by which a true reciprocity 
of free trade was made a question of time, and this the 
Times newspaper has grudgingly recognised. 

The difficulty in the way of M. Thiers was, that even 
had the treaty with England been abandoned, the 
protective system which he wished to restore, and in 
which he most erroneously imagined the recuperative 
powers of France to reside, would have been no nearer 
than before. The English treaty was near expiry, 
but France had negotiated other treaties of a similar 
kind, and under similar provisions, with several other 
nations, who were not willing to submit to a sudden 
abandonment of these obligations. As long as any of 
these were in force, the policy of M. Thiers was im- 
practicable, and before matters were finally settled, or 
indeed could have been, the administration of M. 
Thiers came to an end. It may be a political mis- 
fortune for France, that the late President was ejected 
from office, but it is certain that his resignation was an 
unmixed financial boon. 

There were three countries with which it might haw 
been possible to have extended these relations. . The* 
are Russia, the Iberian Peninsula, and the United State^^ 
All these countries are producers of raw material on a 
very large scale, and all are greatly interested in t\\e 
English market. It is not too much to say that "fc^ 
greater part of the income of the Russian nobiL "^J 
depends on the opportunity which England gives * or 
the purchase of Russian corn, flour, and hemp. Si^* 111 " 
larly, Spain and Portugal are producers of wines wh~ IC " 
are still, from long habit, or from their intrinsic mer^te 
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permanent favourites with the English public. The 
United States supply, and on an enormous scale, two 
important kinds of agricultural produce, cotton and com. 
But though, for reasons already given, free exchange 
is of the greatest interest to all three nations, the first 
and the last are, as yet, resolutely bent on protection, 
and are vindicating, with passionate folly, the privilege 
of injuring themselves. 

Spain has her grievances. One is mercantile, and 
consists in the fact that the alcoholic test is the basis 
of the English customs duty. I see no intrinsic 
difficulty in ad valorem duties, and great justice in the 
arrangement, if it be of possible adoption, though it 
naay give a little more trouble to custom-house officials. 
■out there is no doubt that were such a change effected, 
*t -would be easy to make it the basis of those con- 
0e Seions which would bring Spain within that inter- 
actional association, the true object of which is to break 
^o^rn monopoly, and to determine taxation simply on 
*ki^ basis of revenue necessities. There is however 
a **other hindrance, and a political one, to amity between 
^*reat Britain and Spain. It is the retention of 
^^ibraltar. The first occupation of this place was as 
disgraceful as that of Metz was, and the scandal of the 
Acquisition is not obviated by the fact that it has been 
Secured to us by treaties. I have elsewhere stated 
'What Cobdens opinion was of the value of Gibraltar 
to ourselves, and of the value which its cession would 
be to Spain. 

It is not easy to say what prospect commercial 
diplomacy has in Russia. We are informed on all 
hands that the purposes of that country are to establish 
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a strict monopoly for Russian manufactures, wherever 
she may command or influence men, and we are told 
particularly so by alarmists. But if those who must 
have an increasing influence in the policy of that 
empire become alive to their own interests, it will be 
speedily found out that a protective policy is the 
worst prospect which can be put before the emperor, 
the nobles, and the peasantry. 

The United States may be safely left to discover 
their own errors. The case is well nigh desperate 
when Mr. Carey, the apostle of monopoly and pro- 
tection, of high prices at home, and a crippled trade 
abroad, detected a crowning mercy in Cobden's death- 
But a good cause, it may be confidently asserted, never 
fails for want of efficient advocacy. Already we s^s 
the beginning of the end. In order to escape tbe 
tyranny of the slave-owner, the Union made a com- 
promise with the tyranny of the monopolist. 13 ut 
it is in the nature of a compromise that it should te 
temporary, and we already hear that men are marshjsafl" 
ing themselves for the second struggle through wh^^ 
the Union has to go, the struggle of Free Excha ~"3ig e 
against Protection, and in which light and darkrr^tf 88 
must again contend, as they contended before in the 
great fight between Freedom and Slavery. 



CHAPTER X. 



EDUCATION. 



Veky few practical politicians know anything about 
Plication, whether it be primary or technical, or what 
18 called the higher culture. An education debate in 
*he House of Commons, or for the matter of that in 
***© House of Lords, is a mere wrangle between the 
Partisans of sectarian privilege and the advocates of 
^ligious equality. In the case of primary education, 
k*Xe perennial dispute about the respective merits of 
l^nominational or secular teaching is more than usually 
complicated. In the first place, there is the question 
Whether it is the business of the State to provide re- 
ligious instruction, either directly, through grants from 
the national exchequer in aid of denominational schools, 
ir indirectly, by remitting the struggle to educa- 
tional boards, who are to be entrusted with one of the 
worst forms of permissive bye-legislation conceivable — 
the discretion, as the majority shall determine, as to 
the payment or non-payment of school fees in sectarian 
schools. In the next place, there is the question 
whether in the matter of national education it is de- 
sirable to utilise sectarian zeal, perhaps as the most 
thorough way of supplying an admitted want, perhaps 
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as an expedient for relieving the tax-payer, eith 
wholly or partially, from the tax or rate which, in tk^ 16 
absence of voluntary contribution, must be exacte^^* 
from those who are able to pay. There are those wh -^° 
think that the State is no more bound to provide th- -* e 
machinery of education at the public cost, except i 
cases of total destitution, than it is to provide f< 
clothing, and shelter to any but those who come withi 
the legal definition of pauperism, and that therefore i "It 
is only right and proper that, if it be necessary to ai 
the non-destitute poor towards the education of childre 
no safe plan can be found except that of volunta ry y 
charity. Again, there is, not indeed freely express 
but unquestionably felt, and very generally felt, a co: 
viction that a system of general primary educatio: — 
should be connected with definite religious teachin, 
because it is hoped that the religious tone impa 
or supposed to be imparted, by this method, will be 
powerful check to that spirit of discontent or innov 
tion which it is believed might, in the absence 
such training, grow and make itself inconvenientl 
conspicuous. 

The most grotesque statements are uttered, and t\m 
most irrelevant topics are introduced, in connexio 
with the dispute about the process of national edu* 
cation. At one time we are warned against the Stat: 
abandoning the maintenance of a creed, as though the 
State were more religious than the persons who compose 
it, or as though, while the mass of the people admit the 
teaching of Christian doctrine, there were any risk 
that the inculcation of this doctrine would be aban- 
doned, whatever may be the limits which the State 
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Magna to its own agency ; or as though, in case the 
community were averse or indifferent to Christian opin- 
ion, any guarantees taken by the State would secure 
the maintenance of dogmatic beliefs. The Established 
Church again, in connexion with this topic, is some- 
times spoken of as a national institution of the widest 
possible character, and thereupon obliged to duties 
"which it cannot neglect; and more frequently as a 
scct> which possesses rights which it would be utterly 
unfair and ungenerous to curtaiL The most contra- 
dictory statements too are made, as to who among the 
sects were the originators of national education, as 
though, when it is recognised as the duty of the 
legislature to take in hand the primary education of 
the young, and to see, in some way or another, that 
children are taught, it signified one jot who were the 
Parties that attempted the satisfaction of an obligation 
^liich was not yet recognised by the State, or as 
though such parties had a right to compensation after 
**eir mission had ceased. Again, it is said that unless 
*^e child is assisted to religious teaching by the ma- 
^c\inery of common or primary schools, he would receive 
^Dne in his own home, and it may be presumed none 
***om the various active religious bodies, who are as a 
^^le exceedingly zealous in attracting disciples to their 
Organisation. We are told that it is grossly unjust 
^lot to allow a parent who pleads, in forma pauperis, 
^br relief from the payment of school fees for his 
children, to choose the particular school to which he 
^hall send his child, as though it were not the essence 
^)£ public charity that the recipient should accept and 
>iot make conditions, and as though the refusal on the 
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part of the State to assist special beliefs out of pulv lie 
taxation were equivalent to refusing the parent all c^p- 
portunity whatever for obtaining religious instruction 
for his child. It is incredible that arguments Hie 
these are alleged in order to show how an indifferent 
attitude can be held on the part of the State towards 
various religious sects. They are alleged, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, with a view to sustaining the 
interests of the National Church, either from a belief 
that it is the only sound form of religious opinion, or 
because it is thought to be a powerful aid towards a 
Conservative policy. The proof that the former motive 
exists is supplied by the all but unanimous hostility 
of Nonconformists to the payment of fees in denom*" 1 " 
national schools, that of the latter in the equally 
unanimous dislike of Liberal politicians to clerical 
control over the teaching of the young. Atnong t»fc*° 
wealthier classes it is the practice to insist on a pret>*y 
uniform negation of all religious teaching in such dz**^! m 
schools as they institute for their own children. J?"** 
a similar reason, whenever boarding-schools are gen. 
ally popular it is generally necessary that the religi 
instruction imparted in them should be colourless. ** 

is understood that proselytism in public schools is jra* * 
to be attempted, and it is clear that a creed is colo^^^" 
less when its professor is practically debarred fr~~= :l0ica 
recommending it. 

So with technical education. There is not 

slightest justification for grants of public money ~~" 

s 



aid of that education the possession of which sec 

the person who receives it wages for his services. 

teach a person the art of a practical miner at ~ ' M 
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>\iblic expense is to provide comparatively cheap labour 
•o those who own mines and wish to work them, and 
x> reduce the earnings of those who learn the art of 
practical mining at their own expense. To grant 
subventions to the teachers of medicine out of the 
sums voted in Parliament, is to favour one class of 
teachers or one class of students at the expense of 
other teachers and other students ; for it is an axiom 
in political economy, that assisted education lowers 
the wages of those who receive the education, and use 
that education in order to earn a livelihood The only 
kind of education which the State should aid is that 
which confers great public service, but which, owing 
to peculiarities in the character of the service which 
t bestows, cannot receive the ordinary remuneration 
°* utility in the worlds market. It is the duty of 
be State to assist certain kinds of learning or research, 
>l *t it is not the duty of the State to impart at the 
^Ublic charge that kind of knowledge which commands 
• Teady price in the labour market. 

The Legislature is equally inexperienced or ill-in- 
Ormed in relation to the higher culture. It knows 
Nothing or next to nothing as to whether educational 
endowments have any value whatever, and, if they 
lave a value, what is the best way in which they may be 
aade useful. The question wliich it has been principally 
iebated and has ultimately settled, is whether the Uni- 
ersities shall be secularised or not. It has secularised 
Iso the minor endowments of the Colleges, but it has 
till assigned much of the most valuable part of these 
jndowments, and all the highest offices in the Colleges, 
;o the clergy of the National Church. It has thereby 
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given an opportunity to the clergy to do their best 
towards reversing the policy of religious equality 
which Parliament has insisted on, for a clergyman 
would be hardly faithful to his calling if he did not 
seek to use every occasion in his power in order to 
support and extend his opinions among the persons 
with whom he may be brought in contact. To enact 
that no member of the University shall make any 
declaration whatever as to his religious belief or pro- 
fession, in order to enable him to take a degree, and to 
insist that after they have taken their degrees, a number 
of such persons shall make the various declarations 
which are necessary, in order to qualify a graduate to 
become a clergyman, is a contradiction which one never 
meets with except in a Legislature which prides itself 
on being practical and which affects a profound horror 
for abstract and necessary principles. 

Thirty years ago, the Legislature made a small grant 
in aid of national education. Its assistance was chiefly 
to the National Church, for a generation back Par- 
liamentary grants in aid of the Establishment were not 
infrequent. For some time, dissenters were unwilling to 
accept State assistance for their schools, though they were 
zealous enough in extending, under their own tenets, 
secular education to all whom they could reach. As 
is constantly the case with the Civil Service estimates, 
the slender stream of the education vote rapidly became 
a broad river, and the Nonconformist party found that 
they would be heavily weighted against the wealth of 
the Church and the votes on behalf of the * National 
System of Education/ unless they put in their claim: 
on behalf of a share in the bounty of the Exchequer 
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The schools belonging to the National Church were put 
under the supervision of a body of clerical inspectors, 
w^ho, in the first instance at least, were approved by the 
Bishops, those of the Nonconforming and the Roman 
Catholic bodies were visited by lay inspectors. The 
general superintendence of the system was annexed to 
the Privy Council Office, and assigned to the Lord 
President of the Council, a nobleman who rarely 
possesses any qualification whatever for the office 
w hich he fills. In practice, of 0010*86, the manage- 
ment of the department was left in the hands of the 
permanent chief officials, as is unfortunately the case * 
^ith most public offices. Gradually, as the spirit of 
r ^sistance to ecclesiastical zeal or intolerance, as the 
feeling is variously designated, was developed, certain 
Provisions known by the general name of Conscience 
Clauses were enforced with greater or less success on 
^^^half of Nonconformists. 

Such a system of education could never have become 

**^tional in the tine sense of the word, and despite its 

^Modifications under Mr. Forster's Bill, never will be. It 

*^ either the business of the State or of the sects to 

"t^ach secular knowledge. If it be the business of the 

^tate, the functions of the teacher of religion and of 

"the schoolmaster must be separated. The former 

Xnust have his opportunity for imparting religious 

knowledge, will indeed have it, for the temper of the 

three or four nations included in the United Kingdom 

is strongly religious, and apart from the deeper feelings 

of belief, identifies, and rightly identifies, the religion of 

the Reformation, and of several successive and internal 

Reformations, with civil liberty and moral progress. 
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There does not then appear to be any reason wh] 
persons should be alarmed, as they sometimes, 01 
various grounds, affect to be alarmed, at the risk whicl 
religion may run if the State undertakes the aamila 
instruction of the people ; or why they should assei 
that, if the State teaches secular education, education 
will be secular. The education of the people wi] 
never be secular in the ordinary acceptation of th 
word, unless the clergy of various creeds abandon 
attempts to teach religion to the young, or unlet 
parents repudiate altogether the offices of the clergp*^ 
and the religion which they profess. Both these corm. - 
tingencies are in the highest degree improbable, I may 
even say, impossible. There has never yet been a 
civilisation without a religion, and in my opinion, there 
never can be one. There has been no agency so power- 
ful for civilisation as Christianity. I may go further, 
and say that the true foes of civilisation are those who 
ignore the practice of Christianity, however much they 
may ostentatiously profess its creed. 

On the other hand, national education may be left, 
as it practically is left, to the sects. Under these 
circumstances it is not difficult to predict its failure, 
and to forecast the reasons of the failure. The 
business of a minister of religion is to make proselytes 
and to inculcate dogmas. With him secular knowledge 
is. quite subsidiary to theological uniformity. It is 
necessarily so, for if he were more interested in the 
latter than he is in the former, he would be unfaithful 
to his office. If proof of this were needed, it is to be 
found in the repudiation of what is called ' common 
Christianity' as the basis of school training. Such a 
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project of a common foundation of religious belief has 
felled in Ireland, and its failure in England is only 
obscured by the fact that Irish sectarianism is more 
outspoken, more bitter, and more contemptuous than 
English controversy is. I am speaking simply of 
abstract or dogmatic belief. The morals of Christianity 
are part of, or rather identical with, universal morality. 
Most of the Christian virtues, diligence, submission, 
kindness, truthfulness, cleanliness of speech, courtesy, 
and the like, are part of the essential discipline of a 
Bchool, and can be ignored in no place of education, 
nowever secular may be the teaching conveyed. 

Now to expect that zeal for one thing will necessarily 
and habitually provide another thing, still more that 
they who long to gather proselytes will effectually 
undertake the work of a national and universal edu- 
ction, is the simplest of credulities. The framers of 
tfc*.^ Education Act did not, I imagine, anticipate that 
*fc* ^ machinery of the Act would really provide for the 
Plication of the people. They probably believed that 
^ore would be educated, when the assistance given by 
L dispassionate Government to passionate religious 
^^ling was graduated by numbers and efficiency, and 
^""lien therefore the various sects were constrained to 
^fjht for existence. They hesitated, though the condi- 
"Xonswere completely reversed when the Legislature had 
^*ice acknowledged the duty of providing the means of 
National education, to supersede the existing machinery. 
-t?hey adopted the policy, which is becoming more and 
**iore general, of delegating the decision on rival systems 
"to a local committee, and thus of getting rid of an 
Awkward question in the House itself. Such a process is 
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• 
no doubt a ready means for assisting in the formation 

of local opinion, but the opinion is formed at the cost 
of much bitterness, and perhaps of energetic in- 
tolerance. But it is futile to imagine that a national 
system of education will be developed under such a 
process. * Perhaps the city of Oxford is an exceptional 
case, but, as is said, chiefly from the representations of 
the clergy and their associates, the city of Oxford 
chose a School Board which was almost entirely clerical, 
in order to avoid a fresh Bate. The School Board has 
been in existence for nearly three years. Naturally, 
its object was to preserve the Church schools, and 
prevent the creation of any other. Of course it ha g=^ 8 
a certain number of paid officials. But it appears tc^^ 
have wholly failed as an instrument for genera - ^j 
education, if the informsftion given by one of its mos -^^ 
active members can be relied on, for in February las^ ,* 
we are assured, there were about 700 less children a*^t 
school than there were before the Education Act wer^^ 
passed or the School Board elected. To my mind, tfc^ is 
was quite to be expected, and for the reason which I 
have given above. 

Cobden was one of the earliest advocates of a svstoTn 
of national education in the true sense of the word. 
In a speech which he made at Manchester on the si* ■ > 
ject, and on which I shall comment at length, on Janm**"- 
22, 1851, he speaks of himself as having striven f*-* r 
fifteen years on behalf of a system of national edu^*" 
tion, and having always associated his hopes for tb* s 
end, 'with the idea of coupling the education of th*^ 
country with the religious communities which exis^- 
But I have found/ he continues, c after trying it, as i 
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think, in every possible shape, such insuperable 
difficulties in consequence of the religious discordances 
of this country, that I have taken refuge in this, which 
lias been called the remote haven of the Educationists, 
— the secular system, — in despair of carrying out any 
system in connexion with religion. I should therefore 
be a hypocrite, if I were to say that I have any par- 
ticular repugnance to a system of education coupled 
with religious instruction. But there is no one in this 
room, or in the country, that can have a stronger con- 
viction than I have of the utter hopelessness of ever 
attempting to unite the religious bodies of this country 
in any system of education ; so that I can hardly bring 
Myself even to give a serious consideration to the plan 
^hich has been now brought forward by gentlemen in 
*tis city, and who have brought it forward, no doubt, 
^ith the best possible intentions, and who have only to 
Persevere in order to find what I have found, for the 
*^st fifteen years, the hopelessness of the task/* And he 
Proceeds to comment on a rival scheme, closely analogous 
*° that which has received the support of the Anglican 
c *^Tgy, and which was then ventilated in Manchester. 
XTiis,' he says, ' is in fact a proposal by which every- 
**°<iy shall be called upon to pay for the religious 
**^ining of everybody else. Now this is precisely 
^^liat has been objected to by a great portion of this 
^^xnmunity, and which has prevented the present 
^3^stem, administered through the Minutes of Council, 
^^om being successful/ The speaker then adverts to 
°*le novelty in the proposal to which he refers, the 
*^.ct, namely, that now for the first time the members 

* Speeches, vol. ii. p. 568 sqq. 
A a 
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of tbe Church of England have recommended that 
religious denominations shall be allowed to receive publi 
money for the teaching of their catechisms and creeds 
* This scheme/ he adds, 'is based upon the principle 
voting public money for the teaching of the religious 
creeds of every religious denomination in the coun 
If it does not recognise that principle, it is an unjust- 
proposal. There are but two principles on which y 
can carry on an education system in this count 
The one is, if you will have a religion, to form you 



plan so as to pay for the teaching of all religions ; th — < 
other is, to adopt the secular system, and leave religi 
to voluntary effort! He then goes on to discuss th_ 
difficulties connected with the education of the Rom 
Catholic population. 

c I remember/ he states, f so long ago as 1836, wh 
Mr. Wyse, himself a Eoman Catholic, and Mr. Simpso 
of Edinburgh, and others, came down here to enlighte 
us on the subject of education — I remember having i 
my counting house, in Moseley-street, the ministers 
religion of every denomination, and trying to bri 
them to some sort of agreement on the system 
education we were then anxious to advocate. I believ*- 
the insuperable difficulties which then existed hav^- 
even increased now, and have not been in the slightest 
degree modified ; and I believe those gentlemen, wh 
with the best intentions, have brought forward thi^^ 
plan now, will find, before they have pursued it to th^^ 
one-twentieth part of the time and trouble people hav^^ 
here given to the education question, that they hav^ 
attempted an impossibility, and will be compelled tew 
turn aside from what they are attempting to do. And 
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ey view education at all as of that paramount 
rtance I trust they do, the effect of tliis well-meant 

will be to bring many of those gentlemen into 
inks, if, as I sincerely hope and trust will be the 
we do nothing in the meantime to repel them 
joining us.' The speaker then proceeds to refer 
e history of the American school system, and to 

out the process by which the advocates of a 
jy or national system in the United States were 
rained to get rid of dogmatic teaching, and ob- 
j that the same difficulties arose in Holland, and 
the same solution was found for them. There is 
, word in this speech which is not a perpetual 
>ent on Mr. Forster's measure, and which does not 
pate its failure. 

ever there was a time/ says Cobden, ' in which 
a desirable, more than in another, to try and 
ite religious from secular instruction, it is the 
it time. And why ? Because we have arrived at 
period when all the world is agreed that secular 
iction is a good thing for society. There are no 
itients now, or if there be, they dare not avow 
selves. . . . But while we are all united on that, 
ny one who moves in society conceal from himself 
we are also arrived at a time when we have 
bly more religious discord impending over us 
in any period of our history \ I do not allude 
e dissensions between Boman Catholics and Pro- 
its, — but I think that there is, at the present 
mt, looming in the distance, and not in the very 
e distance, a schism of the Church of England 

a a 2 
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After commenting on the inevitable rivalry, bitterness 
and failure which will ensue from the struggles of th 
various religious bodies, and predicting the end that as i 
America and Holland, Englishmen will be obliged afte 
a great waste of time to adopt the secular system whic 
has-been adopted in those countries, the speaker point 
out the process by which existing institutions can b 
utilised. As an advocate of free rate-supported school 
he has little doubt that these schools will supersed 
those which owe their maintenance to religious zea 
and depend in part on the school-fees paid by parents 
both from their general attractiveness, and for th 
effective way in which they will impart instructor 
' But/ he adds, * I have never considered that the school 
rooms in connexion with existing places of worship, o 
otherwise, would be rendered useless, for I have alway 
considered that they might be rented or purchased i 
precisely the same way as Mr. Schwabe (a friend of Mi 
Cobden, and an active advocate during his life o 
national education) has suggested, they might b 
rented for the week- time and left on Sundav in th 
hands of the congregations. This is merely a matte 
of detail ; but we should be taking a rash leap if w 
had contemplated closing all existing schools, an 
wasting the vast capital invested in bricks and morta 
for the erection of them/ 

No one can doubt that it is within the power c 
Parliament to appropriate real estate of any kind what 
ever to public, or indeed to any purpose, due compen 
sation being made to existing interests. Private pre 
perty exists by the protection of the State, and b; 
this only. It cannot therefore be allowed to exist t 
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the detriment of the State, # or in antagonism to recog- 
nised public interests. This is true even of personal 
property, that is — avoiding the jargon of law — por- 
table material upon which human labour has induced a 
market value. Except under very peculiar circum- 
stances, such property, being capable of indefinite pro- 
duction, is not rendered liable to any restrictive opera- 
tions on the part of the State, or to involuntary 
alienation from the immediate owner. But if such 
property loses the quality of indefinite extension, it 
**ttxy come within the purview of restrictive enactments, 
° r be made subject to involuntary alienation. Thus, 
*°i* example, the inhabitants of a besieged town would 
**ot respect the ownership of corn granaries, or permit 
^lie possessor of quantities of food to withhold them from 
^lle public, or exact the fullest price which the market 
°f want might enable him to demand. The reason is 
Obvious. In the case quoted, society is within risk of 
dissolution, and private property must be sacrificed 
"When the safety of all is imperilled, just as life is in 
"tlie process of defence, and the possessions of individuals 
5u*e for the funds necessary in order to meet the expense 
of defence. Besides, the owner of property who might 
exact the fullest terms which his situation permitted 
him, would virtually be playing into the hands of the 
enemy 'against whom the defence was carried on. 
Again, it may be doubted whether a State might not 
and ought not to interfere in order to arrest the 
wanton waste of any important kind of wealth, or to 
prevent any practice which either renders labour un- 
productive, or squanders the products of labour on idlers 
or profligates. 
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But if there are occasions on which the State can asse 
its rights against personal or moveable estate, it nev 
abandons its discretion over land or immovable 
The forcible alienation of land, an article of value whic~ h 
is not capable of indefinite extension, indeed of an_-^y 
extension whatever, when public interests require sue 
an alienation, and due compensation is made for i 
market value, is a matter of common occurrence, 
railway is a public convenience, and the State has nc — 3t 
hesitated to direct that the private owners of n 
estate must be ejected from their property, should th- 
law permit the construction of a public road. The 
have been occasions on which the Legislature has inte 
fered with the rights of proprietors in order to satis f^T -y 
the necessities of voluntary associations. After th^^-* e 
schism in the Scotch Establishment, and the secession*^ 11 
of the Free Church Ministers, and their congregations j^*- 9 ' 
the proprietors of Scotch estates refused to allow thes^^^ 6 
congregations sites for building places of worship— ^-S- 
But the Legislature interfered, and notwithstanding the^^ ** e 
reclamations of those who insisted, as usual, on the^^*-* e 
peculiar sacredness of landed property, gave the congre- 
gations the power of compulsory purchase, and e con- 
verso subjected the landowners to a compulsory sale. 

But the rights of the State over corporate pro- 
perty, i.e. land assigned in prepetuity to any given 
object, are still stronger, more permanent, more dis- 
cretionary. By the principles of English law, the 
dedication of land in mortmain is a bestowal of 
such land on the public, subject it is true to cer- 
tain trusts, but without power of reversion to the 
original grantor. There have been, or there seem to have 
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l>een, occasions on which the law has winked at the crea- 
tion of bodies of trustees whose action might secure the 
objects of the dedication, while the property was itself 
exempted from the operation of the Mortmain Law. 
But such colourable evasions would probably break 
clown if the Courts of Law were appealed to in 
order to determine their real legal status. The pro- 
perty granted to such uses is national property. If 
the objects to which it is dedicated are mischievous 
or immoral, the grant, though otherwise legal, may 
be avoided. If the object for which the grant was 
made is no longer in existence or no longer possible, 
the State may constitute itself the representative of 
those objects, or as it more frequently does, assign 
the fund to some analogous purpose. It is ridi- 
culous to talk of the discretionary exercise of its 
legal rights on the part of the State as confiscation, 
for when the grant was originally made, the source 
from which the annual revenue comes is ipso facto 
confiscated. If there be any moral guilt in the 
attitude assumed by Parliament towards these cor- 
porate estates, it lies in permitting their private 
confiscation at the hands of persons for whom the 
grant could never by any stretch of reasoning have 
been intended. Thus the funds possessed by the 
great city corporations were granted as charities to 
artisans. The real objects of the overgrown charities 
possessed by such Companies as the Goldsmiths, the 
Merchant Tailors, the Fishmongers, and the like, are 
not the rich people who consume great part of the 
income of these charities in vulgar ostentation, and 
scandalous gluttony, and who are neither goldsmiths 
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nor tailors, nor fishermen, but the artisans who w 
at these several callings and have been simply 
frauded of their due. 

This confusion between the rights of the nat 
and the vested interests of those who enjoy 
benefits of a particular trust, is nowhere so frequei 
propounded as in the case of the Church. 
Gladstone has latterly fallen into this error, when 
painted, and in glowing colours, the difficulty of gn 
ing the compensation which must be assigned to 
Church in the event of its disestablishment, and 
dangers which might ensue to society if so h 
an estate were given to a religious organisat: 
Now, in the first place, there is no process by wl 
it can be given, in the sense of a gift to a private 
dividual. The State has not relinquished its hold 
the funds of the new Irish Church, or on the a 
pensation wliich it made to Maynooth and the U1& 
Presbyterians. It could not relinquish them with 
committing an act of political suicide. The St 
has taken away the precedence and rank of 
Irish Establishment. It has granted compensat 
to life interests. It has regranted under conditic 
a portion of the former estate of the Establishm* 
to certain trustees. But what it has granted is i 
its own, and must be its own, by the very conditi 
under which a State exists and acts. The State 
the reversioner to all private property, when j 
perty has no representative. It is the absol 
owner of all corporate property, however fully it n 
permit a dedication of the revenues derivable fr 
corporate property to particular ends. 
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The property of the Anglican Church belongs to 
he nation. In the eye of the law, every English- 
nan is a member of the National Church. As the 
21iurch is a creation of the State, in so far as it has 
l political existence, its property, its doctrines, its 
liscipline, are all liable to the control or modifica- 
:ion of the Legislature in Parliament. A Dissenter 
s as much a Churchman as the most strenuous de- 
Fender of the Establishment. The technical definition 
of a dissenter was — a person who was put under 
civil disabilities because he declined to attend the 
worship, or subscribe to the formularies of the Esta- 
blishment. The present definition of a dissenter is— a 
person who is under no civil disabilities because he 
declines to attend a particular kind of worship, and 
subscribe to a particular set of formularies. Except 
ibr certain trivial purposes, the law ignores dissenters 
ind their ministers altogether, as it would ignore 
dl religious differences whatever, and all ministers 
)f religion, if the Church ceased to be part of the 
mechanism of the State. But whatever property 
the Church, or any of these other sects possessed, 
would still remain the property of the State, and be 
under its control. 

By an absurdity without parallel in law, the trusts 
of the National Church, held by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, are administered by a board, consisting of the 
Anglican hierarchv and their nominees. There can be 
qo greater inconsistency than a trust exercised by 
the cestui que trust; than the fact that a man is 
trustee for himself. The consequence might have 
been anticipated. The first act of this Commission 
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was to devote large sums towards the purchase ^*K 
construction of huge mansions for the bishops, und— ^r 
the not inappropriate name of palaces or cast! 
The sustentation fund for the poorer clergy h 
been miserably dwarfed by the extravagant expen 
ture on these episcopal residences, and by the swaimnm 
of harpies who have been allowed to fasten on t\ w 
trust. The estates ought to have been managed fc^=>y 
a lay commission, and one of the first refornn^ 18 
needed, is to reconstruct the organisation of tb^» e 
body, with the purpose of assuring the rights c^zzti 
the English people in the property of the Church ; c=^ 
protecting this property, in the event of disestablish^* 1 " 
ment, from the rapine of the landowners, who wiK^ -** 
claim the title which was given to the Irish proc^^ * 
prietors ; of inducing some economy in the adminis^^ *" 
tration and, I may add, some justice in the distributions ^^ 
of the fund. 

When we are therefore listening to harangues about' *-*& 
the property of the Church, and the danger that it»-^~ -** 
due management may involve to the peace of the na — 
tion, we are simply listening to absurdities. The 
perty is our own, and the danger which we may r 
arises simply from the existence of bigoted and reac- 
tionary persons among us, along with the danger or in- 
convenience to which all civilised communities seem to 
be put at present from the arrogance of a revived 
sacerdotalism. To imagine that that danger arises 
from the possession of property, or will be increased 
by the fact that the laity of a given Church have 
an estate, instead of supporting their religious organ- 
isations by voluntary subscriptions, or by State grants, 
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a silly fancy of which a few facts might easily 
disabuse us. The Irish Catholic priests are probably, 

far as real estate goes, the poorest ecclesiastical 
ganisation in the world. They are unquestionably 
tte most intractable. The pittance which the French 
^priests receive from the French Exchequer is miser- 
ably small, but they are, or were, in formidable op- 
position to the existing Government. The Catholic 
clergy of Northern Germany are poor enough, but 
they are tasking the energies of a very effective des- 
potism, to which a pliant Parliament is giving the 
colour of popular action. As a rule, the better off a 
clergy are, provided always they are made to under- 
stand that what is called Church property is the 
estate of the laity, held in trust for religious wor- 
ship, and theological opinion expressed in that worship, 
of which worship and opinion the laity are quite 
as good judges as the clergy are, or can be, the 
clergy are likely to be and remain very tame. In 
brief, the laity is now occupying, if it pleases, exactly 
the same position which Elizabeth and her advisers 
did at the close of the sixteenth century, and to use 
Mr. Froude's phrase, can as thoroughly 'tune their 
pulpits/ as the Virgin Queen did. 

If the property of the Church, then, is the estate 
of the laity, held for definite purposes, of which the 
laity is the judge, what shall be said of those 
numerous school houses which have been in con- 
siderable degree constructed from grants out of im- 
perial taxation. As gifts in mortmain, they are the 
property of the State; aa part of the estate of the 
national Church, they are the property of the State; 
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as erected and maintained in part by the pufc=^ c 
taxes, they are the property of the State; as p 
of a compact entered into between the State and tr^* 16 
religious orders, under which the operations of an L — -&' 
perfect educatiou is carried on, but which must ** 
brought to an end, because a perfect system of e<]^^ u " 
cation is needed, but which can never be attain^"" ^ 
under the orginal compact, they are subject to a liu^^ 011 
of the State. I have often heard zealous clergym^* 01 
say, that had Mr. Forster attempted to appropria^^ te 
the schools for public instruction, and put thei^^ m 
under boards of regulation, who should be electee — ***% 
and therefore not necessarily clerical, though, of cours^^ ■*» 
not necessarily lay, they would have shut up thei^* 3 * 
schools ; and my answer has been, Your schools ? Wha-^** 
schools ? Those schools which are called national, ar** - "-" 6 
not your property as clergymen. They belong to th» - e 
parishioners, the laity, the nation, the 
to every one, yourself included, but yourself includecS^* 
only as an individual. There is no title whatever/ 
except in your own fancies, by which you can cal 
them yours, or in the face of facts vindicate them 
yourselves. 

The true solution of the difficulty which arose in 
connexion with the Education Act, the rural districts, 
the School Boards, and the exigencies of national educa- 
tion, was to have claimed all existing schools which 
were under inspection for the State. The transfer 
would have been facilitated by a perfectly legitimate 
threat, and two fair and reasonable offers. The threat 
was, that as Parliament had seen fit to determine 
the contract between school managers and the edu- 
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cation department, under which contract the managers 
undertook to supply education, and the department 
to assist the results of that education by grants, and 
as it had resolved on a thoroughly national system 
of education, to be carried out under a system of 
Boards elected by the ratepayers, and to be examined 
by Government inspectors who should enquire into 
all departments of instruction, except that of religion, 
the school must either, under conditions to be speci- 
fied, be given up to the Board, or all grants must 
c^ase, and in the interests of the poor, new schools 
^Ust be erected out of the rates. There cannot be 
a doubt as to what effect the proposal of such an 
alternative must have had, particularly if, as in all 
harness it should be, it had been coupled with the 
following offers. 

In the first place the School Board must have 
Ptirchased or paid a rent for the school premises. They 
l>elong, as I contend, on all grounds to the nation, but 
they belong to it under the conditions of a trust which 
the nation is certainly not willing to repudiate, (I 
mean religious instruction,) imparted to those children 
'whose parents willingly receive it for them, and which 
is not examined by the State. Upon the faith that 
such instruction would be given, subscribers have paid 
their money, and though the State may fairly claim 
a lien on the portion which itself bestowed in building 
grants, and to the sustentation of the institution, it 
would be invidious to demand anything back in con- 
sideration of the compact which the State has thought 
proper to break or annul, though of course in the 
interest of the public. 
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Next, the ancient proprietors of the school shot^*"* 
have the right of reserving the buildings for Sund ay"""? *' 
and for certain other definite times, as may be agre ^^ 
on and confirmed by the Education Department, for t ~ ■ r ^ e 
purpose of giving religious instruction to such persor ^db 
as voluntarily accept the instruction. Were this co ^on- 
ceded, as Cobden suggested more than twenty-t\ — ^ ^ w 
years ago, the last argument against the general supe^^* r " 
vision of the State over national education would M^ he 
taken away. The State has and can have no quanv 
with any religious belief which does not violate 
moral laws on which civil government is founded, c— *> r 
which does not claim to be above the law — the mo^^sai 
pernicious antinomianism which can be conceived. Re=* 1 
ligious bodies may define at their own discretion th-^* e 
terms of communion with themselves, but they are ir^ n 
every well-regulated community debarred from settinj 
up their law in antagonism to public law, or froi 
controlling civil rights. But within intelligible limits 
they may proselytise whom they will and teach what 
they will. Such an arrangement as I have indicatec^^* 
might satisfy the purposes which Lord Eobert Mon — - -*" 
tague had the candour to avow, in a speech which h< 
made on Messrs. Dixon and Richards motion of May 5,. 
1872, and in which he argued that religious teaching in 
schools is a distinct preventive to political heresy ; the 
religious teaching and the political heresy being oi 
course defined by the speaker. 

I have dwelt at length on this topic, partly because, 
during his life, I have conversed over and over again 
with Cobden on the question of national education, and 
derived the advantage of learning his precise views on 
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"the subject ; partly because he has left abundant evi- 
dence of his opinions. In the preceding pages I have 
^recorded, and I hope recorded faithfully, the conclusions 
"which I arrived at under his instruction, and in view of 
"the great interests which the subject involves, together 
^rith the difficulties of detail to which it is exposed. 
IBut I have also dwelt at length on the question, be- 
cause Mr. Forster, in a speech made on May 5, 1872, 
claimed in answer to Mr. Kichard, the authority of 
Cobden for his policy in the following passage * : — 

* If my hon. friend (Mr. Richard) will allow me, I 
-will read the language of a great statesman, and one 
"whom he himself will admit to be a very liigh authority 
indeed. Mr. Cobden said 

"I will never be a party to any scheme which 
attempts to lay down in an Act of Parliament the 
monstrous, arrogant, and dictatorial doctrine that a 
parish or community shall not, if it pleases, introduce 
the Bible into its schools." ' 

The passage occurs in a speech made by Mr. Cobden 
at Manchester f, in support of a system of secular 
education. But when Cobden made this statement, 
it is plain from a previous avowal of his, that he was 
equally averse to a local bill in which it was proposed 
to insert a clause to the effect that in all schools built 
and maintained out of a local rate, * the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures in the authorised version shall be a 
part of the daily instruction of the scholars/ In other 
words, what Cobden wished was to leave the religious 
question entirely out of the Act of Parliament, and Mr. 
Forster must have given, to say the least, a very super- 

* Hansard, May 5, 1872. t Speeches, vol. ii. p. 599. 
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ficial attention to Cobden's speeches on education, whe- 
he claimed him in any particular whatever as a sujj£ jn. 
porter of the Governraant Act of 1870. I am willing 9— to 
admit that men of Mr. Cobden's school have constant^ ^]y 

the satisfaction of exclaiming, with the poet of oi d, 

sic vos non vobis, but it is rather too much wh^nea 
the materials of political action which one mind h 
gathered or constructed are appropriated to purpoj 
which would have been utterly repudiated by tfa< 
original collector or builder. It will not be difficu/' 
to prove my case, not only by the passages alreadjr^""'' 
referred to, but by others. 

In the speech from which I have already made ' 
extracts, Cobden reasons as follows* : — 'Another strong 
objection which I have heard from our dissenting 
Mends ' (it is important to note the persons with whom 
Cobden is arguing) * has been that the secular system 
is adverse to religious teaching. I cannot tell how to 
account for it, but there seems to be a pertinacious 
resolution to maintain that the teaching people reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and the rest is inimical 
to religion. Now I have found the most curious refu- 
tation of this doctrine where I have been, in the prac- 
tice of the very parties who have objected to us. I 
remember at Birmingham f, I found there a preparatory 

* Speeches, vol. ii. p. 577. 

+ Cobden was no doubt alluding to the Edgbaston Proprietary 
School, which is founded on this principle. It is not a little remark- 
able that my friend Mr. Sargant is at once the founder of this school, 
and the Chairman of the Birmingham School Board ; in which latter 
capacity he has severely censured his colleagues for trying to treat 
national education on the principles of the Edgbaston School for the 
wealthy. 
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)1 built by a joint-stock association, by men of 
{ religious denomination. I heard of a clergyman 
ing his son to that school No religion is taught 
5; the building would never have been erected, 
js by a compromise, which agreed that no religion 
Id be taught at that school ; and yet, the very 
es that object to us for not proposing to give 
ion with secular education, send their sons to 
)ls where secular education is separated, avowedly, 

religious teaching. Again in Yorkshire, I was 
ait at a meeting where a gentleman stoutly main- 
d that it was impossible to separate religious from 
ar instruction. It was in Huddersfield. And 
icr gentleman said, " How can you possibly main- 
that doctrine ? You know the Huddersfield Col- 
here could not exist a day, unless we consented 
;ether and totally to separate religious from secular 
ling ; and you know that you send your son to the 
ge, and that he never received any religious in- 
jtion there." I must say that gentleman was silent 
he rest of the evening. But I also found that at 
dersfield they have in connection with the Me- 
ic's Institution a very excellent school for young 
ren (not for adults), where they may go and enjoy 
>enefits of this institution for a week by subscribing 
I. They give the smallest doses of instruction, be- 
3 they see the ginshops and such places offer to 

customers a twopenny or threepenny taste ; and 
Ley let the children come in for a week for %Y%d n in 
s they will be tempted to repeat the dose, — I think 
ry wise regulation. I find there are hundreds of 
[ren in this admirable school ; but that excludes all 

*b 
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religious teaching. I do not know whether the BiL^fcl 1 
exists in the institution library, but they never tou— ^*c 
it in the schools, and never use it as a school book f^fcfc 
teaching religion. And this applies to the schoc^ *o 
generally connected with the mechanics' institutions 
Yorkshire, of the Union of which my friend Mr. Bain-^n 
is president ; in these schools there is no religion taugET - ^! 
or professed to be taught. And therefore in my trav< 
I have found that gentlemen offered in their own 
tice the best example of the success of our principl 
and the best refutation of their own theories.' It 
difficult in connexion with this passage, uttered di 
liberate ly, with special reference to an objection of tl 
dissenting bodies, and illustrated by the most apposil 
facts, to claim Cobden as an advocate of denomination! 
education, of the system which would give secula 
education by the sects, instead of giving secular educs^^ 
tion by the State. 

I can find space for one more quotation only fronC^* 
this admirable speech * ' Have these gentlemen/ Cobde*^ * 
is still addressing his dissenting opponents, 'a du^ J 
appreciation of the value of the education which thej 
are opposing, apart from religious instruction % I belie v 
they must have an adequate idea of the value of seculai 
knowledge. I put it to them, do they not value it ir~ 
their own cases, and in those of their own families \ I pul 

it to a gentleman I met with, one of my strongest oppo 

nents, a minister of religion, and he told me, in a party 883 *"" 
of religious men, that " he valued secular knowledge 
much that he would not give his secular knowledge, 
apart from all religion, in exchange for all the world." 

* Speeches, vol. ii. p. 581. 
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Well, and if he would not put himself on a par with 
the unenlightened peasant for the whole world, is he 
carrying out the Christian doctrine of doing to others 
ta he would be done by, if he lightly interposes ob- 
tacles to the acquisition of some portion of that know- 
^dge which he values so highly, by the great mass of 
'is poorer fellow countrymen \ I want to ask the 
'entlemen who interpose at all times the question of 
eligion as an obstacle to secular teaching, do they or 
o they not consider that knowledge is itself a good '( 

will say, apart from religion altogether, do they 
otisider that Seneca or Cicero were better for their 
nowledge than the common gladiator or peasant of 
heir day. But even as a matter of religious import, 

would ask* these gentlemen, do they not think they 
^ill have a better chance of gaining over the mass 
f the people of this country to some kind of religious 
effluence, if they begin by offering to their children, 
lid tempting their children to acquire, some kind of 
ecular knowledge \ It seems to me, that to argue other- 
vise would contend for tliis — that ignorance, barbarism, 
ice, drunkenness, and iniserv are conducive to Chris- 
ianity, and that the opposite qualities are contrary to 
t. I feel that we are in danger of alienating the great 
uass of the people in these manufacturing districts from 
very religious communion , and even of estranging their 
blinds from every principle of Christianity, if we allow 
his unseemly exhibition to go on — of men squabbling 
or their distinctive tenets of religion, and making that 
: bone of contention and a means of depriving the mass 
fthe people of that knowledge which is necessary for 
hem to gain their daily bread, or preserve themselves in 

espectability! 

B b 2 
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It is unnecessary that I should make further qc=^°" 
tations from my friend's speeches on this import a^""^ 
and engrossing subject. It will, I think, be clear frcr^^ota 
what I have already selected that Cobden may fairly ^ 

called the author of that programme which has lx> -=— ^en 
assumed gradually by the Birmingham Educate iion 
League, and which insists on a division of the labo* ^zdut 
of education between the minister of religion and tll-cibe 
schoolmaster. I yield to no one, mid I am here spea -^zik- 
ing Cobden's mind as well as my own convictions, in 

my reverence for Christianity. I believe it to be at 

once the foundation and the guarantee of modern ci 
lisation, and that, rightly interpreted, its moral 

social doctrines are the best corrective to those n u- 

merous barbarisms and wrongs which disfigure mode m 

society. But the teaching of religion must be in t~ 3ie 

home, in the relation of minister and congregation^ 11 * 
in the self-denying exertions of those who strive t° 
reclaim the fallen, to enlighten the ignorant, *° 

strengthen the weak, and in the consistent examj ^ c 
of high-minded, generous, and devoted men. It cann— ^°^ 
and will not be taught in a form, and by lesson lear^^' 
by rote. 

There are yet three points in connection with th 
subject which I must briefly dwell upon. In the fir 
place, it cannot be denied that the principal intere 
felt by politicians in the inculcation of what they a 
religious teaching, is the political value of the lessoi 
State Churches and State Churchmen advocate a 
quiescence in existing facts, for an Established Churc 
is necessarily conservative, even if the watch-dog di- 
not bark on behalf of his chain and dish. Sometime? 
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his feeling is avowed. It is always understood. As 
ong as the children of the poor are taught by or through 
lie clergy of the Establishment, some guarantee is given 
'hat their minds will be influenced as far as possible in 
% avour of existing institutions. * I care very little/ said 
in old-fashioned Tory of my acquaintance to me some 
:ime ago, * for Church opinions, or for the Church itself, 
ipart from their political uses, but I support both, for 
[ believe that the parson and the devil are the cheapest 
jolicemen/ How long such a scheme for State re- 
igion will be found enduring, I shall not pretend to 
tnticipate. 

Another is the question of Bible reading in schools, 
't is said to be a gross affront on the code of Christen- 
lorn that the Legislature should be invited to exclude 
he Bible from the schoolmaster's routine, or that men 
professing respect to religion should be found to en- 
lorse such a policy, or even conceive it possible. But 
ihe objection is based on a confusion. It is not seen, 
perhaps will not be seen, that the Bible occupies two 
positions. There is one with which we cannot be too 
"amiliar. This book contains the tenderest pictures of 
liunan affection, of patience, of lofty self-abnegation. 
[t narrates a thousand tales of the most romantic in- 
:ere8t, all the more attractive because they deal with 
:he life and the customs of a race which is quite unlike 
>ur general experience. It assists the minds of those 
arho live in a temperate but chill climate, to realise the 
rision of the glorious East, its intense light, its deep 
jhade, its parched deserts, its fertile valleys, the palm 
proves of its plains, and the cedars of its mountains. It 
contains the maxims of the most exalted morality con- 
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ceivable, exhibited under the most winning form, in t -tl\# 
person of a perfect but suffering Being, for it roui^^ ■*** 
thereby the keenest emotions of reverence and pifr" -»ty» 
the two most purifying passions which mans heart <»^=3can 
entertain, because they lift him most wholly out of 

himself. It possesses the most gorgeous and stirrirjmr -»ng 
poetry, which speaks at once to the deepest sympathi* JL lies 
of nature and to the highest flights of imagination. I It 

contains even the wisest maxims of practical state^^es- 
manship, for, as late writers have truly affirmed, tlM~-3he 
prophets of Judah and Israel were among the greate * ~=* $t 
sages whom mankind has seen, and by whom it hs -^as 
profited. To repudiate Bible reading, is to shut up oi^cne 
of the grandest pages of that great book in which tl^He 
noblest human thoughts have been enshrined, and tKie 
best, the kindliest, the most generous human actioEz: ns 
have originated. 

But there is another view of the subject. This bocr: .-^k 
has been the occasion of the bitterest feuds. It hs- as 
roused more malignant passions than any volume whic^ " 
has ever been put into the hands of man. The co*^~ " n " 
troversies which it has excited have been more ferocioi: — ^ us 
and more bloody than any crimes which ancient civilisr^^ a " 
tion witnessed, under the excitement* of a concentrate* ^^ 
political faction. It has turned men, especially ChurchC-""* 1 " 
men, into fiends. Under the influence of it they hav^ ^ e 
invented and inflicted tortures, the atrocity of which i 
without parallel, have perpetrated cruelties of whic^ 
savages would not have dreamed. It has ministered 
the most aggressive and to the meanest human passion: 
to irrational intolerance, and to irrational pride. It i 
that to which men have appealed when they wished t 
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inculcate some barbarous fetish : it is that to which 
men have appealed when they wished to defend some 
iliabolical crime. It has originated a Torquemada, a 
Borgia, a Leo X. It has justified a Hobbes, a Hume, 
i Voltaire. It is no marvel that, foreseeing the ruin of 
noble institutions, and the reaction of ignoble sensuality, 
Selden, with more bitterness of spirit than might have 
been expected from so calm and indifferent an intellect, 
said, * Those two words, " search the scriptures," have 
undone the world/ Considering the man, the times, 
find the subject, there is, I think, no sadder utterance to 
be found in the whole range of those words which have 
been spoken with a meaning. 

There is no difficulty in explaining the apparent con- 
tradiction. It consists in the difference between the 
personal and the professional study of Scripture. The 
man who reads the Bible for its own sake wishes to 
inform his own mind ; the man who reads it for the 
purposes of controversy wishes to control the minds of 
Dthers. To win influence and power, to gratify ambition 
in secular matters, men will exhibit prodigious energies, 
energies at which those who pursue unselfish ends with 
calmer passions must wonder. But when, in aid of 
similar purposes, men allow themselves to insist on 
their own interpretation of a mysterious power, whose 
authority is irresistible, and whose sentence is un- 
changeable, and can persuade their fellow -men that 
they can wield the judgment of God, the self-assertions 
of the ancient sorcerer are not nearly so gigantic, so 
demoralising, and so terrible as those of the priest. 
Judged by the light which history affords us, the pre- 
tensions of the Roman See are the most audacious 
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imposture ever palmed upon men, a mere farrago of 
improbable and impossible lies. But it is, simply as a 
social force, the strongest power in existence, because it 
plays upon illimitable fears. To those who know its 
origin, the Anglican Church was the timid slave of 
what is now an exploded system of statecraft. It is at 
present aping the authority, mimicking the tricks, and 
affecting the terrors of Rome, though many of its pre- 
tensions are checked by the scorn with which its rival 
and exemplar treats the claims of a rebellious pupil. 
It is no wonder then that they who wish for peace, 
and believe in Christianity, say, Leave the Bible to the 
home, to the individual, to the voluntary interpreter, 
and the voluntary pupil, and give no authority to the 
professional person to insist on his interpretation, and 
couple that interpretation with his anathemas. Let us 
have rest, that we may work out the great problems of 
social duty. 

In the third place, a great public interest cannot be 
determined by a compromise. The prescience of Cobden 
insisted on a scheme of national education which differs 
totally from the pitiful compromise which is contained 
in Mr. Forster's Act, and which sciolists laud as a con- 
summate example of political genius. The danger is 
imminent, and it cannot be avoided by deferring to the 
professional interests of an established clergy, which is 
eager to maintain ascendancy, which attempts to justify 
its raison d'etre, and which allies itself blindly to pro- 
tected interests. I do not believe that the next English 
revolution will be violent. The dissatisfied forces of 
society have been too long schooled to attempt the 
excesses of a Jacquerie. But the revolution will be 
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thorough, and may be founded on social heresies as 
destructive as those of violence are. The risk is that 
stereotyped opinions may exercise hereafter a social des- 
potism, because the folly of privilege refuses discontent 
a hearing. Nero, we are told, fiddled while Eome was 
burning, and we quote the blindness of the Claudian 
despot as an example of supine indifference to menace. 
But in our day statesmen may live in a fool's paradise, 
and come to the knowledge of the facts only when they 
and theirs are wholly ostracised. 

'Incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri dolose' 

It remains that I should say a few words on the 
attitude which Cobden took towards the higher 
culture. It is commonly supposed that he spoke and 
felt contemptuously about such learning as is acquired 
in the old Universities, and persons like Messrs. Seeley 
and Matthew Arnold have been pleased to comment 
on his supposed Philistinism. Now not to linger on 
the question whether minds can really be great, and 
competent to form a just estimate of social forces and 
social obligations, without some tincture of the higher 
culture, and thereupon a true appreciation of the place 
which taste and refinement have in the machinery of 
civilisation, nothing can be more erroneous than the 
opinion that Cobden looked down upon the higher 
education. The circumstances of his early life pre- 
cluded him from obtaining that kind of culture which 
requires considerable outlay, and a prolonged course 
of teaching. He was the son of impoverished gentle- 
folks, who had a large family, and very scanty means, 
and he was therefore sent early into the world to gain 
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his living- But if there ever was a man who could 
be cited as an instance of what is called self-help or 
self-culture — two words by the way which never should 
have been accepted in the English language, — by which 
I mean progress in abundant and various knowledge 
under the greatest disadvantages, no person could 
more fairly claim to be well educated than Cobden 
was. For example, few historical monographs have 
higher merits, both for clearness, precision, and pro- 
fundity than Cobden's Tract, '1793 and 1853/ c There 
has been/ Cobden said *, ' a good deal of talk about the 
advantages or disadvantages of classical education. I 
am a great advocate of culture of every kind, and I 
say where you can find men who in addition to pro- 
found classical learning, like (instancing some of his 
friends), have a vast knowledge of modern affairs, and 
who as well as scholars, are at the same time thinkers, 
these men I acknowledge to have a vast superiority 
over me, and I bow to these men with reverence for these 
superior advantages/ This is not the language of a 
Philistine, of a person who affects to despise the * men 
of the cloister/ of one who collects all literary men 
under the generic term of ' prigs/ and who holds up 
to the scorn of well-born and wealthy bumpkins, those 
who believe that culture and reason have their place 
in the economy of society. 

What Cobden complained of, and with justice, is 
best expressed in his own words. 'To bring young 
men from college with no knowledge of the country 
where the great drama of modern political and national 
life is being worked out — who are totally ignorant 

* See Speeches, vol. ii. p. 364. 
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of countries like America, but who for good or evil 

are exercising and will exercise more influence in this 

country than any other persons — to take young men, 

destitute of knowledge about countries like that — their 

geography, their modern history, and their resources — 

and to place them in responsible positions in the 

government of this country, — I say it is imperilling 

your best interests, and every earnest remonstrance 

that can be made against such a state of education 

ought to be made by eveiy public man who values 

the future welfare of his country/ 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than an education 
which leaves out of its programme all knowledge of 
those events and places which are marked by the 
history of the last seventeen centuries, to concentrate 
all attention on the fortunes of Greece and Rome, and 
to have no knowledge of the affairs of modern Europe 
and the New World. I am myself convinced, that as 
a means of mental culture, nothing can be found which 
is superior to accurate training in the grammar and 
literature of the two great nations of antiquity. I 
trust that the time is far distant when they will be 
superseded by the gossip of physical science, or by a 
superficial acquaintance with either the French or 
German languages. It is something to know a little 
accurately, even though the pains given to the ac- 
quisition seem disproportionately large, and the interest 
in the subject treated appears remote and even anti- 
quarian. But to stop at this knowledge is to mistake 
the instrument of instruction for knowledge, to till 
the mind without giving it the means of bearing a crop. 
The value of such a training as I advise, and as far 
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as I can, support, lies in the general aptitude which 
it gives for other knowledge. No person who has had 
experience in examining the acquirements of a great 
public school, or the larger field of induction supplied 
by the so-called Oxford Local Examinations, can fail 
of concluding that the boys who show most knowledge 
of Latin and Greek and mathematics, the two prin- 
cipal instruments of mental culture, are equally pro- 
ficient in modern languages, geography, and history, 
and that taken as an average, they beat those youths 
who have been stinted to what is called an English edu- 
cation even in their own subjects. They who get their 
foundation broad and solid have far greater facilities 
in building upon it. 

Cobden of course was referring to the ordinary 
young gentleman who gets into Parliament, because 
liis father is rich and has local influence, and who has 
gone through the course of idleness miscalled education 
at Eton or Harrow, and Oxford or Cambridge, leaving, 
in many cases, the school with far too little knowledge 
for the purpose of obtaining a common degree at the 
University. It is not that these young men know 
Classics and nothing else, the fact is that they very 
frequently know nothing whatever, and as far as ac- 
quaintance with learning goes would have been none 
the worse off if they had never gone to school or college 
at all. The authorities of these places of education 
are greatly to blame because they do not insist on 
the same conditions of general knowledge for the 
wealthier classes of society, which they very properly 
exact from those who constitute their candidates for 
Local Examinations. But the fault lies deeper than in 
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the rulers of schools and colleges. It comes from the 
sordid worship of wealth, which is so eminently cha- 
racteristic of this country, and at the present time 
in particular, for it seems that in this generation 
letters have reached their lowest degradation. 

There is no country in the world where the edu- 
cated classes occupy so inferior a position as they do 
in England. At the present time there is hardly any 
author of repute in the House of Commons, hardly 
any person who shows evidence of having gone beyond 
ordinary school learning. In other countries, in 
IFrance, Germany, the United States, men of letters 
sure statesmen and diplomatists. We take our adminis- 
trators and our ambassadors from the Montagues and 
the Capulets of politics and from them only. If a man 
of literary reputation appears before an English con- 
stituency, it is frequently the case that what ought 
to have been a recommendation to him is turned to a 
disadvantage, or if it be in any way appreciated, it 
is of little value when contrasted with the fortune or 
equipage of some rich boor, or of some successful trader. 
Men of letters in England have to thank themselves in 
some degree for the place in which they find them- 
selves. They either stand aloof from the great in- 
terests of social life, or canvas for some quiet office, or 
ally themselves with those mean interests whose pre- 
tensions, they could easily strip off and expose, and to 
which for the highest good of society, they should 
constitute a counterpoise. But if there ever was a 
time in which men who are competent for the 
function, should undertake the duty of interpreting 
those rivalries which are always so serious, and ob- 
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viating that collision of interests which is always so 
menacing, it is the present, when English society is 
gathering into two camps, the one growing every day 
more wealthy, more contemptuous, more harsh, more 
vulgar ; the other becoming conscious of its power, 
more minatory in its language, and more convinced 
that it cannot get justice except by ostracising its 
rival. 
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FROM THE FALL OF KARS TO THE CONCLUSION OF 
PEACE. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Davidson.— THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH PROBATIONER ; 
being a Memoir of Thomas Davidson, with his Poems and 
Letters. By James Brown, Minister of St. James's Street 
Church, Paisley. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

Deas.— THE RIVER CLYDE. An Historical Description of the 
Rise and Progress of the Harbour of Glasgow, and of the Im- 
provement of the River from Glasgow to Port Glasgow. By J. 
Deas, M. Inst. C.E. 8vo. ior. 6d. 
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Den i son. —a history of cavalry from the -ear. 

LIEST TIMES. With Lessons for the Future. By Lieut -Col. 
George Denison, Commanding the Governor-General's Body 
Guard, Canada, Author of " Modern Cavalry." With Maps and 
Plans. 8vo. i8j. 

Dilke. — GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in English- 
speaking Countries during 1866-7. (America, Australia, India. 
By Sir Charles Wrntworth Dilke, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6f. 
"Many of the subjects discussed in these pages" savs the Daily News, 
" are of the widest interest, and such as no man who cares for the future 
of his race and of the world can afford to treat with indifference" 

Doyle.— HISTORY OF AMERICA. By J. A. Doyle. With 
Maps. i8mo. 4s, 6d. 
" Mr. Doyle* s style is clear and simple, his facts are accurately 'stated, 
and his booh is meritoriously free from prejudice on questions where 
partisanship runs high amongst us" — Saturday Review. 

Drummond of Hawthornden : the story of his 

LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Professor Masson. With Por- 
trait and Vignette engraved by C. H. Jeens. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Duff. — Works by M. E. Grant-Duff, M.P., late Under Secretary 
of State for India : — 

NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. With Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 8vo. lot.6d. 

Eadic— LIFE OF JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. By jAMli 
Brown, D.D., Author ot " The Life of a Scottish Probationer." 
With Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 
"An ably unitten and characteristic biography" — Times. 

Elliott.-^LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. 
By Josiah Bateman, M.A. With Portrait, engraved by JEENS. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Third and Cheaper Edition. 6s. 

Elze. — ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE. By Dr. Karl Else. 
Translated with the Author's sanction by L. Dora Schmitx. 
8vo. 12s. 

English Men of Letters. • Edited by John Morley. A 

Series of Short Books to tell people what is best worth knowing 
as to the Life, Character, and Works of some of the great 
English Writers. In crown 8vo. Price *r. 6d. each. 
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English Men of Letters. — continued. 

I. DR. JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. 

" The new series opens well with Mr. Leslie Stephen's sketch of Dr. 
Johnson. It could hardly have been done better; and it will convey to 
the readers for whom it is intended a juster estimate of Johnson than 
either of the two essays of Lord Macaulay ."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

II. SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. 

" The tone of the volume is excellent throughout. 1 ' — AtheNjEUM. 
" We could not wish for a more suggestive introduction to Scott and 
his poems and novels." — Examiner. 

III. GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 

"As a clear, thoughtful, and attractive record of the life and works of 
the greatest among the world's historians, it deserves the highest praise." — 
Examiner. 

IV. SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds. 

" The lovers of this great pod are to be congratulated on having at 
their command so fresh, clear, and intelligent a presentment of the subject, 
written by a man of adequate and wide culture. — AtheNvEUM. 

V. HUME. By Professor Huxley. 

" It may fairly be said that no one now living could have expounded 
Hume with more sympathy or with equal perspicuity." — ATHENAEUM. 

VI. GOLDSMITH. By William Black. 

" Mr. Black brings a fine sympathy and taste to bear in his criticism 
of Goldsmith's writings as well as in his sketch of the incidents of his life." 
ATHENiEUM. 

VII. DEFOE. By W. Minto. 

M Mr. Minto' s book is careful and accurate in all that is slated, and 
faithful in all that it suggests. It will repay reading more than once. n 
Athenaeum. •*» 

VIII. BURNS. By Principal Shairp, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. 

u It is impossible to desire fairer criticism than Principal Shairp' 1 s 
on Bunts' s poetry .... None of the series has given a truer estimate 
either of character or of genius than this little volume .... and all who 
read it will be thoroughly grateful to the author for this monument to the 
genius of Scotland's greatest poet." — Spectator. 

IX. SPENSER. By the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul's. 

" Dr. Church is master of his subject, and writes always with good 
taste." — Academy. 

X. THACKERAY. By Anthony Trollope. 

" Mr. Trollope' s sketch is excellently adapted to fufil the purpose of 
the series in which it appears." — Athenaeum. 

XI. BURKE. By John Morley. 

" Perhaps the best criticism yet published on the life and character of 
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Burke is contained in Mr. Mortens compendious biography. Bis style is 
vigorous and polished, and both his political and personal judgment, and 
hts literary criticisms are just, generous, subtle, and in a high degree 
interesting" — Saturday Review. 

MILTON. By Mark Pattison. [Just ready.] 

HAWTHORNE. By Henry James. 
SOUTHEY. By Professor Dowden. 
CHAUCER. By Professor Ward. 
COWPER. By Goldwin Smith. 
BUNYAN. By J. A. Froude. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 

Others in preparation. 

Eton College, History of. By H. C. Maxwell Lyte, 
M.A. With numerous Illustrations by Professor Delamotte, 
Coloured Plates, and a Steel Portrait of the Founder, engraved 
by C. H. Jeens. New and cheaper Issue, with Corrections. 
Medium 8vo. Cloth elegant 21s. 
" We are at length presented with a work on England's greatest public 

school, worthy of the subject of which it treats. . . . A really valuable and 

authentic history of Eton College."— Guardian. 

European History, Narrated in a Series of Historical 

Selections from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 

E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, crown 8vo. 6s. ; 

Second Series, 1088- 1228, crown 8vo. 6s. Third Edition. 

M We know of scarcely anything" says the Guardian, of this volume, 

"which is so likely to raise to a higher level the average standard of 

English education." 

Faraday.— MICHAEL FARADAY. By T. H. Gladstone, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, with Portrait engraved by Jeens 
from a photograph by J. Watkins. Crown 8yo. 4*. 6a\ 
PORTRAIT. Artist's ProoC 5-r. 

Forbes.— LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES DAVID 
FORBES, F.R.S., late Principal of the United College in the 
University of St. Andrews. By J. C. Shairp, LL.D., Principal 
of the United College in the University of St Andrews ; P. G. 
Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh; and A. Adams-Reilly, F.K.G.S. 8vo. with 
Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, \6s. 

Freeman. — Works by Edwaed A. Freeman, D.C.L.,LL.D. 1— 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Edition. 8vo. ioj. 6a\ 
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Freeman — continued. 

" St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Biograchert* V.^The Reign of 
Edward the Third;" VI. " The Holy Rom** Empire;" VII. *<Z& 
Franks and the Gauls;" VIII "The Early Suggs of Paris;* IX. 
"Frederick the lirst, King of Italy;" X. "The Emperor Frederick the 
Second;" XI. "Charles the Bold;" XII. " Presidential Government. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. SECOND SERIES. 8vo. \Os. 6d. 

The principal Essays are :— " Ancient Greece and Medieval Italy:" 
" Mr. Gladstone's Homer and the Homeric Ages ;» " The Historians 
of Athens: 1 ' " The Athenian Democracy:" "Alexander the Great;" 
"Greece during the Macedonian Period?' "Mommseiis History of Rome.-" 
"Lucius Cornelius Sulla :" " The Flavian- CeesarsJ** 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Series. 8vo. I*. 

Contents : — " First Impressions of Rome." " The Hlyrian 
Emperors and their Land." " Augusta Treverorum" " The Goths 
at Ravenna." "Race and Language" "The Byzantine Empire." 
"First Impressions of Athens. " Mediaval and Modern Greece." 
"The Southern Slaves." "Sicilian Cycles." "The Normans at 
Palermo." 

COMPARATIVE POLITICS.— Lectures at the Royal Institution. 
To which is added the " Unity of History, " the Rede Loctum at 
Cambridge, 1872. 8vo. 14s. 

THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF THE SARACENS. 
Six Lectures. Third Edition, with New Preface. Crown 8ro. 

3* &£ 

HISTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES : 
chiefly Italian. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
iar. od. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from the Fonn* 
dation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the United 
States. VoL L General Introduction. History of the Greek 
Federations. 8vo. 2is. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Five Coloured Maps. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo^ half-bound. 6s. 

" The booh indeed is full of instruction and interest to students oj all 
ages, and he must be a well-informed man indeed who will not rise 
from its perusal with clearer and more accurate ideas of a too much 
neglected portion of English history." — Spectator. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 

as illustrating the History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old 

Foundation. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d 

" The history assumes in Mr. Freeman % s hands a significance * and, we 

may add, a practical value as suggestive of what a cathedral ought fa he, 

which make it well worthy of mention. "—Spectator.. •> •,- 
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THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. Crown 8vo. $s. Third 
Edition, revised. ■ 

GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Being 

Vol. L of a Historical Course for Schools edited by E. A. 

Freeman. New Edition, enlarged with Maps, Chronological 

Table, Index, &c. i8mo. 3-r. 6a. 

" It supplies the great want of a good foundation for historical teach* 

ing. The scheme is an excellent one, and this instalment has been 

accepted in a way that promises much for the. volumes that are yet 

to appear" — Educational Times. 

THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE : its Nature, its Growth, 
and its Decline. With Three Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

Galileo.— THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO. Compiled 
principally from his Correspondence and that of his- eldest 
daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, Nun in the Franciscan Convent of 
S. Matthew in Arcetri. With Portrait Crown 8va Is. 6d. 

Geddes.— the problem of the homeric poems. 

By W. D. Geddes, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Aberdeen. 8vo. 14s. 

Gladstone— Works by the Right Hon.W. E. Gladstone, M. P. :— 
JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. With Map. 10s. 6a\ Second Edition. 

" Seldom" says the Athenaum, " out of the great poems themselves, 
have these Divinities looked so majestic and respectable. To 'read these 
brilliant details is like standing on the Olympian threshold and 'gating at 
the ineffable brightness within" 

HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. An inquiry into the Time and 
Place of Homer. Crown 8vo. dr. 

u It is impossible not to admire the immense range of thought and 
inquiry which the author has displayed '."—British Quarterly 
Review. 

Goethe and Mendelssohn (1821-^1831). Translated from the 

German of Dr. Karl Mendelssohn, Son of the Composer, by 
M. E. Von Glehn. From the Private Diaries and Home 
fetters of Mendelssohn, with Poems and Letters of Goethe never 
before printed. Also with two New and Original Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto unpublished, 
frown 8vo. $s. Second Edition, enlarged. 
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44 . . . Every page is full of interest, not merely to the musi- 
cian, but to the general reader. The book is a very charming one, on 
a topic of deep and lasting interest.* 1 — Standard. 

Goldsmid.— TELEGRAPH AND TRAVEL. A Narrative of 
the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Communication 
between England and India, under the orders of Her Majesty's 
Government, with incidental Notices of the Countries traversed by 
the Lines. By Colonel Sir Frederic Goldsmid, C. B. , K. C S. L , 
late Director of the Government Indo-European Telegraph. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 21;. 
44 The merit of the work is a total absence of exaggeration, which does 

not, however, preclude a vividness and vigour of style not always character' 

istic of similar narratives" — Standard. 

Gordon.— LAST LETTERS FROM EGYPT, to which are added 

Letters from the Cape. By Lady Duff Gordon. With a 

Memoir by her Daughter, Mrs. Ross, and Portrait engraved by 

Jeens. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9/. 

" The intending tourist who wishes to acquaint himself with the country 

he is about to visit, stands embarrassed amidst the riches presented for his 

choice, and in the end probably rests contented with the sober usefulness of 

Murray. He will not, however, if he is well advised, grudge a place in 

his portmanteau to this book." — Times. 

Gray. — CHINA. A History of the Laws, Manners, and Customs 
of the People. By the Venerable John Henry Gray. LL.D., 
Archdeacon of Hong Kong, formerly H.B.M. Consular Chaplain 
at Canton. Edited by W. Gow Gregor. With 150 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, being Facsimiles of Drawings by a Chinese Artist. 2 Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 32*. 
" Its pages contain the most truthful and vivid picture of Chinese life 

which has ever been published. " — Athenjeum. 

" The only elaborate and valuable book we have had for many years 

treating generally of the people of the Celestial Empire" — Academy. 

Green. — Works by John Richard Green: — 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. I.— Early 

England — Foreign Kings — The Charter — The Parliament. With 

8 Coloured Maps. 8vo. idf. Vol. II. — The Monarchy, 

1461 — 1540 ; the Restoration, 154c*— 1603. 8vo. i6>. Vol. III.. 

— Puritan England, 1603 — 1660; the. Revolution, 1660 — 168&» 

With 4 Maps. 8vo. 16s. [Vol. IV. in the press. 

"Mr. Green has done a work which probably no one but himself could 

have done. He has read and assimilated the results of all the labours of 

students during the last half century in the field of English history, and 

has given them a fresh meaning by his own independent study. He has 

fused together by the force of sympathetic imagination all that he has set 
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Gre e n •— continued. 

collected, and has fpven us a vivid and forcible sketch of the inarch of 
English history. His book, both in Us aims and its accomplishments, 
rises far beyond any of a similar kind, and it will give the colouring to the 
popular view to English history for some time to come** — Examiner. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 
Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo. &r. 6d. Sixty-third Thousand. 
" To say that Mr. Green* s book is better than those which have pre- 
ceded it, would be to convey a very inadequate impression of its merits. It 
stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the sake of 
which all others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely set 
aside." 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. Crown 
8vo. &r. 6d. Containing : Lambeth and the Archbishops — The 
Florence of Dante — Venice and Rome— Early History of Oxford 
— The District Visitor — Capri — Hotels in the Clouds — Sketches 
in Sunshine, &c 

" One and all of the papers are eminently readable." — ATHENiEUM. 

Guest.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By M. J. Guest. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6x. 
" The book is pleasant reading, it is full of information, much of it is 
valuable, most of it is correct, told in a gossipy and intelligible way** — 
ATHENiEUM. 

Hamerton. — Works by P. G. Hamerton:— 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. With a Portrait of Leonardo da 
Vinci, etched by Leopold Flameng. Second Edition. Crown 
I or. 6d. 8vo. 
" We have read the whole book with great pleasure, and we can re- 
commend it strongly to all who can appreciate grave reflections on a very 
important subject, excellently illustrated from the resources of a mina 
stored with much reading and much keen observation of real life.** — 
Saturday Review. 

THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition, revised, with an 

Introduction. Crown 8vo. %s. 6d. 
"A manual of sound and thorough criticism on art** — STANDARD. 

Hill. — THE RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM. A Memoir of 
Matthew Davenport Hill, with Selections from his Correspondence. 
By his Daughters Rosamond and Florence Davenport-Hill. 
With Portrait engraved by C. H. J sens. 8vo. i6j. 
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Hill.— WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA. By Rosamond 
and Florence Hill, Crown 8vo. ioj. 6d. 
** May be recommended as an interesting and truthful picture of the 
condition of those lands which are so distant and yet so much like home, 9 * 
—Saturday Review. 

Hodgson.— MEMOIR OF REV. FRANCIS HODGSON, 
B.D., Scholar, Poet, and Divine. By his Son, the Rev. James 
T. Hodgson, M.A. Containing numerous Letters from Lord 
Bvron and others. With Portrait engraved by Jeens. Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo. i8j. 
"A book that has added so much of a healthy nature to our knowledge 

of Byron, and that contains so rich a store of delightful correspondence" 

— Athenaeum. 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, is. 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 
Arranged by the Rev. Charles Hole, M.A. Second Edition. 
i8mo. 4J. 6d. 

Hooker and Ball.— marocco and the great 

ATLAS: Journal of a Tour in. By Sir Joseph D. Hooker, 

K.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.S., &c, and John Ball, F.£.S. With an 

Appendix, including a Sketch of the Geology of Marocco, by 

G. Maw, F.L.S., F.G.S. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 2is. 

11 It is long since any more interesting book of travels has issued from 

our press'"— Saturday Review. " This is, without doubt, one of the 

most interesting and valuable books of travel published for many years " 

—Spectator. 

Hozier (H. M.) — Works by Captain Henry M. Hozier, 
late Assistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala :— 

THE SEVEN WEEKS' WAR ; Its Antecedents and Incidents. 
New and Cheaper Edition, With New Preface, Maps, and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND : a History of the Past, with 
Lessons for the Future. Two Vols. 8vo. 281. 

Hiibner.— a ramble round the world in 1871. By 

M. Lb Baron HCbner, formerly Ambassador and Minister. 
Translated by Lady Herbert. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
" ft is difficult to do ample justice to this pleasant narrative of travel 
. ... it does not contain a single dull paragraph." — Morning Post. 
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Hughes. — Works by Thomas Hughes, Q.C., Author of "Tom 
Brown's School Days." 

ALFRED THE GREAT. New Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

MEMOIR OF A BROTHER. With Portrait of George Hughes, 
after Watts. Engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo. 5*. Sixth 
Edition. 
" The boy who can read this book without deriving from it some addi- 
tional impulse towards honourable, manly ', and independent conduct, has 
no good stuff in him.** — Daily News. 

Hunt.— HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 

Being the Fourth Volume of the Historical Course for Schools. 

Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. i8mo. 3*. 
" Mr. Hunt gives us a most compact but very readable little book, con- 
taining in small compass a very complete outline of a complicated and 
perplexing subject It is a book which may be safely recommended to 
others besides schoolboys"— John Bull. 

Irving.— THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Peace of Versailles. By Joseph Irving. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. half-bound. l6\r. 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. Supplement. From Feb. 28, 1871, 
to March 19, 1874. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. Second Supplement. From March, 
1874, to the Occupation of Cyprus. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

11 We have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the 
fast thirty years , available equally for the statesman, the politician, the 
public writer, and the general reader. " — Times. 

James.— Works by Henry James, Jun. FRENCH POETS AND 
NOVELISTS. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
Contents:— Alfred de Mussel; Theophile Gautier ; Baudelaire; 
Honori de Balzac ; Giorgc Sand ; The Two Amperes ; Turgenieff, drv. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. — The Six Chief 

Lives — Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray. With 
Macaulay's " Life of Johnson." Edited, with Preface, by 
Matthew Arnold. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Killen.— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRELAND, from 
the Earliest Date to tin: Present Time. By W. D. Killen, D.D., 
President of Assembly's College, Belfast, and Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History. Two Vols. 8vo. 2$s. 
" Those who have the leisure will do well to read these two volume*. 

They are full of interest, ,it/d are the result of great research. . . . We 
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have no hesitation in recommending the work to all who wish to improve 
their acquaintance with Irish history" — Spectator. 

Kingsley (Charles).— Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
M.A., Rector of Eversley and Canon of Westminster. (For 
other Works by the same Author, see Theological and Belles 
Lettres Catalogues.) 

ON THE ANCIEN REGIME as it existed on the Continent before 
the French Revolution. Three Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

AT LAST : A CHRISTMAS in the WEST INDIES. With nearly 
Fifty Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Jlfr. Kingsle^ s dream of forty years was at last fulfilled, when he 
started on a Christmas expedition to the West Indies, for the purpose of 
becoming personally acquainted with the scenes which he has so vividly 
described in " Westward Ho!" These two volumes are the journal of his 
voyage. Records of natural history ', sketches of tropical landscape, chapters 
on education, views of society, all find their place. " We can only say 
that Mr. Kingsley s account of a ' Christmas in the West Indies ' is in 
every way worthy to be classed among his happiest productions." — 
Standard. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Preface by Professor Max Muller. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

PLAYS AND PURITANS, and other Historical Essays. With 
Portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh. New Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

In addition to the Essay mentioned in the title, this volume contains 
other two — one on "Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time," and one on 
Fronde's " History of England." 

Kingsley (Henry).— TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re- 
narrated by Henry Kingsley, F.R.G.S. With Eight Illus- 
trations by Huard. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 
" We know no better book for those who want knowledge or seek to 

refresh it. As for the * sensational* most novels are tame compared ztrith 

these narratives." — ATHENiEUM. 

Lang. — CYPRUS : Its History, its Present Resources and Future 

Prospects. By R. Hamilton Lang, late H.M. Consul for the 

Island of Cyprus. With Two Illustrations and Four Maps. 8 vo. 14J. 

" The fair and impartial account of her past and present to be found in 

these pages has an undoubted claim on the attention of all intelligent 

readers. — Morning Post. 
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LaOCOOIl. — Translated from the Text of Lessing, with Preface and 
Notes by the Right Hon. Sir Robert J. Phillimore, D.C.L. 
With Photographs. 8vo. I2J. 

Leonardo da Vinci and his Works. — Consisting of a 

Life of Leonardo Da Vinci, by Mrs. Charles \V. Heaton, 
Author of "Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg," &c., an Essay on his 
Scientific and Literary Works by Charles Christopher 
Black, M.A., and an account of his more important Paintings 
and Drawings. Illustrated with Permanent Photographs. Royal 
8vo, cloth, extra gilt. 31;. 6d. 

Liechtenstein,— HOLLAND HOUSE. By Princess Maris 
Liechtenstein. With Five Steel Engravings by C. H. Jeens, 
after Paintings by Watts and other celebrated Artists, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Professor P. H. Delamotte, and 
engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper, W. Palmer, and Tew itt & 
Co. Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. cloth elegant 
i6x. 

Also, an Edition containing, in addition to the above, about 40 
Illustrations by the Woodbury- type process, and India Proofs of 
the Steel Engravings. Two vols, medium 4I0. half morocco 
elegant 4/. 4s. 

Lloyd.— THE AGE OF PERICLES. A History of the Arts and 

Politics of Greece from the Persian to the PeJoponncsian War. 

By W. Wat kiss Lloyd. Two Vols. 8vo. 21;. 

" No such account of Greek art oj the best period has yet been brought 

together in an English work* .... Mr. Lloyd has pt oduced a book of 

unusual excellence and interest" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Loch Etive and the Sons of Uisnach. — with Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 14J. 
" Not only have we Loch Etive of the present time brought before us in 
colours as true as they are vwid y but stirring scenes which happened on 
the borders of the beautiful lake in semi-mythical times are conjured up 
with singular skill. Nowhere else do we remember to have met with such 
a well-written account of the invasion of Scotland by the Irish ." — GLOBE. 

Loftie.— A RIDE IN EGYPT FROM SIOOT TO LUXOR, IN 
1879 ; with Notes on the Present State and Ancient History of the 
Nile Valley, and some account of the various ways of making the 
voyage out and home. By the Rev. W. J. LorriE. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. iox. 6d. 
" We prophesy that Mr, Loftie* s little book will accompany many 
travellers on the Nile in the coming winters" — Times. 
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Lubbock. — ADDRESSES, POLITICAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart, M.P., D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 8vo. &r. 6d. 

Macdonell.— FRANCE SINCE THE FIRST EMPIRE. By 
James Macdonell. Edited with Preface by his Wife. Crown 
8vo. [Shortly. 

Macarthur.— HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, By Margaret 
Macarthur. Being the Third Volume of the Historical Course 
for Schools, Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Second 
Edition. i8mo. as. 

"It is an excellent summary, unimpeachable as to facts, and putting 
them in the clearest and most impartial light attainable. 1 ' — Guardian. 
M No previous History oj Scotland of the same bulk is anything like so 
trustworthy, or deserves to be so extensivdy used as a text-book"--- Globe. 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh).— For other Works by same Author, 
see Theological and Scientific Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS ; or, Rambles and Incidents in 

search of Alpine Plants. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Globe 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

" Botanical knowledge is blended with a love of nature, a pious en* 

thusiasm, and a rich felicity of diction not to be met with in any works 

of kindred character, if we except those of Hugh Miller." — Telegraph. 

Macready. — MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES AND SE. 

LECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND LETTERS. Edited 

by Sir F. Pollock, Bart., one of his Executors. With Four 

Portraits engraved by Jeens. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 

8vo. Js. 6d. 

" As a careful and for the most part just estimate of the stage during 

a very brilliant petiod, the attraction of these volumes can scarcely be 

surpassed. .... Readers who have no special interest in theatrical 

matters, but enjoy miscellaneous gossip, will be allured from page to page, 

attracted by familiar names and by observations upon popular actors and 

authors. " — Spectator. 

Mahaffy. — Works by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin : — 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENAN- 

DER. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with a new chapter 

on Greek Art. Crown 8vo. ox. 

" // should be in tlte hands of all who desire thoroughly to understand 

and to enjoy Greek literature, audio get an intelligent idea of the old Greek 

life, political, social, and religious." — Guardian. 
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Mahaffy.— continued. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Illustrations. 

Crown Svo. iou. &/. New and enlarged Edition, with Map and 

Illustrations. 
"A singularly instructive and agreeable volume" — Athenaeum. 

" Maori."— SPORT AND work ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER ; or, Twelve Years' Sporting Reminiscences of an Indigo 
Planter. By "Maori." With Illustrations. 8vo. 14J. 
" Every da/s adventures, with all the joys and perils of tlie chase, are 

told as only a keen and cunning sportsman can tell them. — Standard. 

Margaiy.— THE JOURNEY OF AUGUSTUS RAYMOND 

MARGARY FROM SHANGHAE TO BHAMO AND BACK 

TO MANWYNE. From his Journals and Letters, with a brief 

Biographical Preface, a concluding chapter by Sir Rutherford 

Alcock, K.C.B., and a Steel Portrait engraved by J kens, and 

Map. 8vo. iox. &/. 

" There is a manliness, a cheerful spirit, an inherent vigour which 

was never overcome by sickness or debility, a tact which conquered the 

prejudices of a strange and suspicious population, a quiet self-reliance, 

always combined with deep religious feeling, unalloyed by either priggish- 

mss, cant, or superstition, that ought to commend this volume to readers 

sitting quietly at home who feel any pride in the high estimation accorded 

to men of their race at Yarkand or at Khiva, in the heart of Africa, or 

on the shores of I*ke Seri-kul." — Saturday Review. 

Markham.— NORTHWARD HO! By Captain Albert H. 
Markham, R.N., Author of "The Great Frozen Sea," &c. 
Including a Narrative of Captain Phipps's Expedition, by a Mid- 
shipman. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ioj. 6d. 
'* Captain Markham' s interesting volume has the advantage of being 

written by a man who is practically conversant with the subject." — Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

Martin.— the history of Lloyd's, and of marine 

INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. With an Appendix 
containing Statistics relating to Marine Insurance. By Frederick 
Martin, Author of " The Statesman's Year Book." 8vo. 14J. 

Martineau.— biographical sketches, 1852—1875. 

By Harriet Martineau. With Additional Sketches, and Auto- 
biographical Sketch. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MaSSOn (David)— For other Works by same Author, see Philo- 
sophical and Belles Lettres Catalogues. 
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Masson (David).— continued. 

CH ATTERTON : A Story of the Year 1770. By David Masson, 
LL. D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. $s. 

THE THREE DEVILS : Luther's, Goethe's, and Milton's ; and 
other Essays. Crown 8vo. $s. 

WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, AND KEATS; and other 
Essays. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Mathews.— LIFE OF CHARLES J. MATHEWS. Chiefly 

Autobiographical. With Selections from his Correspondence and 

Speeches. Edited by Charles Dickens. 

" One of the pleasan test ami m>st readable books of the season. From 

first to last these two volumes are alive with the inimitable artist and 

comedian, . . . The whole book is full of lift ', vigour ; and wit, and even 

through some of the gloomy episodes of volume two, will repay most careful 

study. So complete, so varied a picture of a mans life is rarely to be met 

with."— Standard. 

Maurice.— THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS ; AND OTHER 
LECTURES. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited with Pre- 
face, by Thomas Hughes, Q.C. down 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mayor (J. E. B.)_ WORKS edited by John E. B. Mayor, 
Si. A., Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cambridge : — 

CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part IL 
Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 6a?. 

LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By his Son. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Melbourne. — MEMOIRS OF THE RT. HON. WILLIAM, 

SECOND VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By W. M. Torrens, 

M.P. With Portrait after Sir. T. Lawrence. Second Edition. 

2 Vols. 8vo. 32J. 

" As might be expected, he has produced a book which will command 

and reiuard attention. It contains a great deal of valuable matter and 

a great deal of animated, elegant loriting"— QUARTERLY Review. 

Mendelssohn.— LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By 
Ferdinand Hiller. Translated by M. E. Von Glehn. With 
Portrait from a Drawing by Karl Muller, never before pub- 
lished. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 
" This is a very interesting addition to our knowledge of the great 
German composer. It reveals him to us under a new light, as the warm- 
hearted comrade, the musician whose soul was in his work, and the home* 
loving, domestic man." — STANDARD. 
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Merewether.— BY SEA AND BY LAND. Being a Trip 
through Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and 
America — all Round the World. By Henry Alworth Mere- 
wether, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. Crown 8vo. &r. 6d. 

Michael Angelo BllOnarotti ; Sculptor, Painter, Architect 

The Story of his Life and Labours. By C. C. Black, M.A. 

Illustrated by 20 Permanent Photographs. Royal 8vo. cloth 

elegant, 3U. 6d. 

" The story of Michael Angelo s life remains interesting whatever be the 

manner of telling it, and supported as it is by this beautiful series of photo* 

graphs, the volume must take rank among the most splendid of Christmas 

books, fitted to serve and to outlive the season" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Michclet— A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued to the 
present time by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 4s, 6a. 

MiltOIl. — LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connection 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. 
By David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Portraits. 
Vol. I. i8j. Vol. II., 1638— 1643. 8vo. 16s. Vol. III. 
1643 — 1649. 8vo. iSs. Vols. IV. and V. 1649— 1660. 32J. 
Vol. VI. concluding the work in the press. 
This work is not only a Biography, but also a continuous Political, Eccle- 
siastical, and Literary History of England through Milton's whole time. 

Mitford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 
Mitford, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 
With upwards of 30 Illustrations, drawn and cut on Wood by 
Japanese Artists. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

" These very original volumes will always be interesting as memorials 
of a most exceptional society, while regarded simply as tales, they are 
sparkling, sensational, and dramatic. " — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Monteiro.— ANGOLA AND THE RIVER CONGO. By 
Joachim Monteiro. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
taken on the spot, and a Map. Two Vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

MoriSOn.— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD, 
Abbot of Clairvaux. By James Cotter Mo&ison, M.A. *New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Moseley.— NOTES BY A NATURALIST ON THE CHAL- 
LENGER : being an Account of various Observations made 
during the Voyage of II. M.S. Challenger, Round the World, 
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in 1872-76. By H. N. Moseley, F.R.S., Member of the 

Scientific Staff of the Challenger. 8vo. with Maps, Coloured Plates, 

and Woodcuts. 21s, 

" This is certainly the most interesting and suggestive book, descriptive 

of a naturalist's travels, which has been published since Mr. Darwin* s 

* Journal 0/ Researches ' appeared, more than forty years ago.'* — Nature. 

" We cannot point to any book of travels in our day more vivid in its 

powers of description, more varied in its sulyecl matter, or more attractive 

to every educated reader."— Saturday Review. 

Murray. — ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C. Grsnvillb 
Murray. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

'* These short essays area perfect mine of information as to the present 
condition and future prospects of political parties in France. . . . It is 
at once extremely interesting and exceptionally instructive on a subject on 
which few English people are well informed. — Scotsman. 

Napier.— MAC VEY NAPIER'S SELECTED CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited by his Son, Macvey Napier. 8vo. 14*. 
The Times says : — •'// is replete with useful material for the bio- 
graphers of many distinguished writers of the generation which is passing 
away. Since reading it we understand several noteworthy men, and 
Brougham in particular, far better than we did before." •' It would be 
useless to attempt within our present limits to give any adequate idea of the 
abundance of interesting passages which meet us in the letters of Macaulay, 
Brougham, Carlyle, Jeffrey, Senior, and many other well-known writers. 
Especially piquant are Jeffreys periodical criticisms on the contents of 
the Review which he had formerly edited" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Napoleon.— THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON L By P. 

Lanfrey. A Translation with the sanction of the Author. 

4 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. II. and III. price I2j. each. Vol. IV. 

6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says it is " one of the most striking 
pieces of historical composition of which France has to boast," and the 
Saturday Review calls it "an excellent translation of a work on every 
ground desetving to be translated. It is unquestionably and immeasurably 
the best that has been produced. It is injact the only work to which we 
can turn for an accurate and trustworthy narrative of that extraordinary 
career. . . . The book is the best and indeed the only trustworthy history 
of Napoleon which has been written." 

Nichol.— TABLES OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND 
HISTORY, a.d. 200—1876. By J. Nichol, LL.D., Professor 
of English Language and Literature, Glasgow. 4to. dr. 6d. 

TABLES OF ANCIENT LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 
B.c. 1500— A. D. 200. By the same Author. 4to. 4s. 6d. 
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Nordenskidld's Arctic Voyages, 1858-79. — with 

Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 
" A volume of great interest and much scientific value." — Nature. 

Oliphant (Mrs.).— the makers of Florence : Dante 

Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. Oliphant. With 

numerous Illustrations from drawings by Professor Delamotte, 

and portrait of Savonarola, engraved by Jeens. Second Edition. 

Medium 8vo. Cloth extra. 21s. 

" We are grateful to Mrs. Oliphant for her eloquent and beautiful 

sketches of Dante, Fra Angelico, and Savonarola. They are picturesque, 

full of life, and rich in detail, and they are charmingly illustrated by the 

art of the engraver" — Spectator, 

Oliphant— THE DUKE AND THE SCHOLAR ; and other 
Essays. By T. L. Kington Oliphant. 8vo. is. 6d. 
" This volume contains one of the most beautiful biographical essays we 
have seen since Macaula/s days." — Standard. 

OttC— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C Otte. With 
Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Owens College Essays and Addresses. — By Pro- 

FESSORS AND LECTURERS OF OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

Published in Commemoration of the Opening of the New College 
Buildings, October 7th, 1873. 8vo. 14s. 

Palgrave (R. F. D.)— THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; 
Illustrations of its History and Practice. By Reginald F. D. 
Palgrave, Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons. New 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Palgrave (Sir F.)— HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND 
OF ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper 
of Her Majesty's Public Records. Completing the History to the 
Death of William Rufus. 4 Vols. 8vo. 4/. 4s. 

Palgrave (W. G.)— a narrative of a year's 

JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 

ARABIA, 1862-3. fy William Gifford Palgrave, late of 

the Eighth Regiment Bombay N. I. Sixth Edition. With Maps, 

Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by Jeens. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 

"He has not only written one of the best books on the Arabs and on* 

of the best boohs on Arabia, but he has done so in a manner that must 

command the respect no less than the admiration of his fellow-country 

men."—' Fortnightly Review. 
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Palgravc— continued. 

ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. By W. Gifford 
Palgravr, 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

" These essays are full of anecdote and interest. The book is decidedly 
a valuable addition to the stock of literature on which men must 
base their opinion of the difficult social and political problems 'sug~ 
gated by the designs of Russia, the capacity of Mahometans for 
sovereignty, and the good government and retention of India" — 
Saturtay Review. 

DUTCH GUIANA. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. gs. 

"His pages are nearly exhaustive as far as facts and statistics go, 
while they are lightened by graphic social sketches as well as sparkling 
descriptions of scenery"— SATURDAY Review. 

Patteson.— life and letters of john coleridge 

PATTESON, D.D., Missionary Bishop of the Melanesian Islands. 

By Charlotte M. Yongb, Author ot " The Heir of RedclyAe." 

With Portraits after Richmond and from Photograph, engraved by 

Jeens. With Map. Fifth Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. ixr. 

" Miss Yonrts work is in one respect a model biography. It is made 

up almost entirely of Patteson' s own letters. Aware that he had left his 

home once and for all, his correspondence took the form of a diary \ ana 

as we read on we come to know the man, and to love him almost as if we 

had seen him." — Athen^um. "Such a life, with its grand lessons oj 

unselfishness, is a blessing and an honour to the age in which it is lived. ; 

the biography cannot be studied without pleasure and profit, and indeed 

we should think little of the man who did not rise from the study of it 

better and wiser. Neither the Church nor tht nation which produces 

such sons need ever despair of its future." — Saturday Review. 

Pauli. — PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. Reinhold 
Pauli. Translated, with the approval of the Author, by E. C. 
Otte. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Payne.— A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN COLONIES. By 
E. J. Payne, M.A. With Maps. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 
The Times says : — " We have seldom met with a historian capable of 
forming a more comprehensive, far-seeing, and unprejudiced estimate of 
events and peoples, and we can commend this little work as one certain to 
prove of the highat interest to all thoughtful readers" 

Persia. — EASTERN PERSIA. An Account of the Journeys of 
the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870-1-2. — Vol. I. The Geo- 
graphy, with Narratives by Majors St. John, Lovett, and Euan 
Smith, and an Introduction by Major-General Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I., British Commissioner and Arbitrator. 
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With Maps and Illustrations. — Vol. II. The Zoology and Geology. 
By W. T. Blanford, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With Coloured Illus- 
trations. Two Vols. 8vo. 4.2s. 
u The volumes largely increase our store of information about 
countries with which Englishmen ought to be familiar. .... 
They throw into the shade all that hitherto has appeared in our tongue 
respecting the local features of Persia, its scenery, its resource*, even its 
social condition. Thev contain a/so abundant evidence of English 
endurance, daring, and spirit" —Times. 

Prichard.— THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. From 
1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 
Crown. By I. T. Prichard, Barrister-at-Law. Two Vol*. 
Demy 8vo. With Map. 21s, 

Raphael.— RAPHAEL OF URBINO AND HIS FATHER 
GIOVANNI SANTI. By J. D. Passavant, formerly Director 
of the Museum at Frankfort With Twenty Permanent Photo- 
graphs. Royal 8vo. Handsomely bound. 3U. 6d. 
The Saturday Review says of them, " We have seen not a few 

elegant specimens of Mr, Woodbury 's new process, but we have seen 

none that equal these, 11 

Reynolds.— SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AS A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER. AN ESSAY. By J. Churton Collins, B.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford. Illustrated by a Series of Portraits of 
distinguished Beauties of the Court of George III. ; reproduced 
in Autotype from Proof Impressions of the celebrated Engravings, 
by Valentine Green, Thomas Watson, F. R. Smith, E. 
Fisher, and others. Folio half-morocco. £$ 5/. 

Rogers (James E. Thorold).— HISTORICAL GLEAN- 
INGS : A Series of Sketches. Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett By Prof. Rogers. Crown ovo. 4s. od. Second Series. 
Wiklifj Laud, Wilkes, and Home Tooke. Crown 8vo. 61. 

Routledge.— CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF POPULAR 

PROGRESS IN ENGLAND, chiefly in Relation to the Freedom 

of the Press and Trial by Jury, 1660 — 1820. With application to 

later years. By J. Routledge. 8vo. 16s, 

" The volume abounds in facts and information, almost always useful 

and often curious 1 ' — Ti M es. 

Rumford. — COUNT RUMFORD'S COMPLETE WORKS, 
with Memoir, and Notices of his Daughter. By George Ellis. 
Five Vols. 8vo. 4/. 14s. 6d. 
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Seeley (Professor). — lectures and essays. By 

T. R. Skklky, M.A. Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. ios. 6d. 
Contents : — Roman Imperialism : I. The Great Roman Revolu- 
tion; 2. The Proximate Cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire; 
The Later Empire. — Milton *s Political Opinions — Milton's Poetry 
—Elementary Principles in Art — Liberal Education in Universities 
— English in Schools — The Church as a Teacher of Morality— The 
Teaching of Politics: an Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge. 

Shelburne.— LIFE OF WILLIAM, EARL OF SHELBURNE, 

AFTERWARDS FIRST MAROUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 

With Extracts from his Papers and Correspondence. By Lord 

Edmond Fitzmaurice. In Three Vols, ova VoL I. 1737 — 

1766, 12s. ; Vol.iH. 1766— 1776, I2J. ; VoL IIL 1776— 1805. idf. 

11 Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has succeeded in placing before us a 

wealth of new matter^ which, while casting valuable and much-needed 

light on several obscure passages in the political history of a hundred 

years ago, has enabled us for the first time to form a clear and consistent 

idea of his ancestor." — Spectator. 

Simc— HISTORY OF GERMANY. By James Sime, M.A. 
i8ma y. Being VoL V. of the Historical Course for Schools: 
Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
" This is a remarkably clear and impressive History of Germany" — 
Standard. 

Squier. — PERU: INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND EX- 

PLORATION IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS. By E. G. 

Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commissioner to Pern. With 

300 Illustrations. Second Edition. 8vo. 2 is. 

The Times says : — " No more solid and trustworthy contribution haa 

been made to an accurate knowledge of what are among the most wonderful 

ruins in the world. The work is really what its title implies. While of 

the greatest importance as a contribution to Pa uvian archaology, it is also a 

thoroughly entertaining and instructive narrative of travd. Not the least 

important feature must be considered } the numerous wdl executed illustrations .' ' 

Strangford.— EGYPTIAN SHRINES AND SYRIAN SEPUL- 
CHRES, including a Visit to Palmyra. By Emily A. Beaufort 
(Viscountess Strangford), Author of "The Eastern Shores of 
the Adriatic" New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tait.— AN ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based upon 
Green's "Short Hjstory of the English People." By C. W. A. 
Tait, M.A., Assistant Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 
3*. 6d. 
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Tait— CATHARINE AND CRAUFURD TAIT, WIFE AND 
SON OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY : a Memoir, Edited, at the request of the Arch- 
bishop, by the Rev. W. Ben ham, B.D., Vicar of Margate, and 
One of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. With Two 
Portraits engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo. \2s. 6d. 
" The volume can scarcely fail to be read widely and with deep interest. 
. . . It is difficult to put it down when once taken in hand, still more 
difficult to get through it without emotion. . . . We commend the volume 
to those who knew Catharine and Craufurd Tait as one which will bring 
back to their minds recollections of their characters as true as the recollec- 
tions of the faces brought back by the two excellent portraits which adorn 
the book ; while to those who knew them not, we commend it as containing 
the record of tivo noble Christian lives, which it will be a pleasure to 
them to contemplate and an advantage to emulate" — Times. 

Thomas.— THE LIFE OF JOHN THOMAS, Surgeon of the 
"Earl of Oxford" East Indiaman, and First Baptist Missionary to 
Bengal By C. B. Lewis, Baptist Missionary. 8vo. ior. 6d. 

Thompson.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thomp- 
son. Being Vol. II. of the Historical Course for Schools, Edited 
by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with Maps. i8mo. 2s. 67/. 
" Freedom from prejudice, simplicity of style, and accuracy of state* 
ment, are the characteristics of this volume. It is a trustworthy text-booh, 
and likely to be generally serviceable in schools** — Pall Mall Gazette. 
" In its great accuracy and correctness of detail it stands far ahead of the 
general run of school manuals. Its arrangement, too, is clear, and its 
style simple and straightforward. " — Satu rday Review. 

Todhunter.— THE CONFLICT OF STUDIES ; AND 
OTHER ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
EDUCATION. Bv Isaac Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer 01 St John's College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Trench (Archbishop).— For other Works by the same Author, 
see Theological and Belles Lettres Catalogues, and 
page 30 of this Catalogue. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years' War. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

PLUTARCH, HIS LIFE, HIS LIVES, AND HIS MORALS. 
Five Lectures. Second Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. £r. 6d. 

LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. Being 
the substance of Lectures delivered in Queen's College, London. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 
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Trench (Maria).— THE LIFE OF ST. TERESA. By Maria 
Trench. With Portrait engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra. &r. 6d. 
" A book of rare interest'*— John Bull. 

Trench (Mrs. R.)— REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. 
RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from ber Journals, 
Letters, and other Papers. Edited by Archbishop Trench. 
New and Cheaper Issue, with Portrait. 8vo. 6>. 

Trollope.— A HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
FLORENCE FROM THE EARLIEST INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE COMMUNE TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC 
IN 183 1. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 4 Vols. 8va Hall 
morocco. 21s. 

Uppingham by the Sea.— a narrative of the 

YEAR AT BORTH. By J. H. S. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

Victor Emmanuel II., First King of Italy— his 

LIFE. By G. S. Godkin. 2 vols., crown 8 vo. x6s. 
" An extremely c'ear and interesting history of one of the most 
important changes of later times" — Examiner. 

Wallace.— THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the 
Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise. By Alfred Russkl 
Wallace. A Narrative of Travel with Studies of Man and 
Nature. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 
" The result is a vivid picture of tropical life t which may be read with 
unflagging interest^ and a sufficient account of his scientific conclusions to 
stimulate our appetite without wearying us by detail. In shorty we may 
safely say that we have never read a more agreeable book of its kind." — 
Saturday Review. 

Ward.— A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERA- 
TURE TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. 
Ward, M.A., Professor of History and English Literature in 
Owens College, Manchester. Two Vols. 8vo. 32J. 
" As full of interest as of information. To students of dramatic 

literature invaluable, and may be equally recommended to readers for 

mere pastime" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Ward (J.)— EXPERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. Being 
recollections of Germany founded on Diaries kepi during the years 
1840 — 1870. By John Ward, C.B., late H.M. Minister- 
Resident to the Hanse Towns. 8vo. ior. bd. 
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Waterton (C.)— wanderings in south America, 

THE NORTH-WEST OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE ANTILLES IN 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. With 
Original Instructions for the perfect Preservation of Birds, etc., 
for Cabinets of Natural History. By Charles Waterton. 
New Edition, edited with Biographical Introduction and Explana- 
tory Index by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. With 100 Illustrations. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WedgWOOd.— JOHN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELICAL 
REACTION of the Eighteenth Century. By Julia Wedgwood. 
Crown 8vo. &r. 6d. 

Whewell.— WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., late Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. An Account of his Writings, with 
Selections from his Literary and Scientific Correspondence. By 
I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. Two Vols. 8vo. 25*. 

White.— THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. Edited, with Memoir 
and Notes, by Frank Buckland, A Chapter on Antiquities by 
Lord Selborne, Map, &c, and numerous Illustrations by 
P. H. Delamotte. Royal 8vo. Cloth, extra gilL Cheaper 
Issue. 2 is. 
Also a Large Paper Edition, containing, in addition to the above, 
upwards of Tnirty Woodburytype Illustrations from Drawings 
by Prof. Delamotte. Two Vols. 4to. Half morocco, elegant. 
4/. 4s. 
*' Mr. Delamotte 1 s charming illustrations are a worthy decoration of so 

dainty a book. They bring Selborne be/ore us, and really help us to 

understand why White 1 s love for his native place ntver grew cold" — 

Times. 

Wilson.— A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M. D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.) — Works by Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University . 
College, Toronto : — 

PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. Two Vols, demy 8vo. 36/. 

One of the most interesting, learned, and elegant works we have 
seen for a long time."— Westminster Review. 

PREHISTORIC MAN : Researches into the Origin of Civilization 
in the Old and New World. New Edition, revised and enlarged 
throughout, with numerous Illustrations and two Coloured Plates. 
Two Vols. 8vo. 36* 
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WilSOn. — continued. 

*'A valuable work pleasantly written and well worthy of attention 
both by students and general readers"— Academy. 

CHATTERTON : A Biographical Study. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto. Crown 8vo. dr. od. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.)— Works by Charlotte M. Yongb, 
Author of "The Heir of Redclyffc," &c., &c :— 

A PARALLEL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND : 
consisting of Outlines and Dates. Oblong 4I0. 3/. 6d. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edward 
IL Extra fcap. 8vo. Third Edition. $/. 

Second Series, THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 
8vo. Third Edition. $s. 

Third Series, THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. $s. 

M Instead of dry details" says the NONCONFORMIST, " we have living 
pictures, faithful, vivid, and striking" 

Fourth Series. Reformation Times. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. Maps. i8mo. $s.6d. 

[Historical Course for Schools. 
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POLITICS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY, LAW, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

Anglo-Saxon Law.— ESSAYS IN. Contents : Law Courts 
— Land and Family Laws and Legal Procedure generally. With 
Select cases. Medium 8vo. i&r. 

Arnold.— THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE 
THE GREAT. Being the Arnold Prize Essay for 1879. By 
W. T. Arnold, B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Ball.— THE STUDENTS GUIDE TO THE BAR. By 
Walter W. Ball, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
" The student will here find a clear statement of the several steps by 

which the degree of barrister is obtained, and also usejul advice about 

the advantages of a prolonged course of * reading in Chambers.*" — 

Academy. 

Bernard.— four lectures on subjects connected 

WITH DIPLOMACY. By Montague Bernard, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
8vo. gs. 
" Singularly interesting lectures, so able, clear, and attractive." — Spec- 
tator. 

Bright (John, M. P.)— Works by the Right Hon. John Bright, 
M.P. 

SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC POLICY. 
Edited by Professor Thorold Rogers. Author's Popular Edition. 
Globe 8vo. y. 6d. 
"Mr. Bright 9 s speeches will always deserve to be studied, as an 
apprenticeship to popular and parliamentary oratory ; they will form 
materials for the history of our time, and many brilliant passages, 
perhaps some entire speeches, will really become a part of the living litera- 
ture of England "—Da.\\X News. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Two Vols. 8vo. With Portrait 2$s. 
PUBLIC ADDRESSES. Edited by J. Thorold Rogers. 8vo. 
«4* 
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Bucknill.— HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS AND INSANE 
DRUNKARDS. By J. C. Bucknill, M.D., F.R.S., late 
Lord Chancellor's Visitor of Lunatics. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

Cairnes. — Works by J. E. Cairnes, M. A., Emeritus Professor ol 

Political Economy m University College, London. 

ESSAYS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, THEORETICAL 
and APPLIED. By J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
NEWLY EXPOUNDED. 8vo. 14*. 

Contents \—Part I. Value. Part II. Labour and Capital. Part 
III. International Trade. 

" A work which is perhaps the most valuable contribution to the science 
made since the publication, a quarter of a century since, of Mr, MUTs 
* Principles of Political Economy. 1 " — Daily News. 

THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OP POLL 

TICAL ECONOMY. New Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 7/. 6d. 
" These lectures are admirably fitted to correct the slipshod generaliza- 
tions which pass current as the science of Political Economy" — Times. 

Cobden (Richard).— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 

PUBLIC POLICY. By Richard Cobden. Edited by the 
Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., and J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
Popular Edition. 8vo. 3-r. 6d. 

Fa WCe tt.— Works by Henry Fawcett, M.A., M.P., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge : — 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s. 

MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fifth Edition, with 

New Chapters on the Depreciation of Silver, etc. Crown 8vo. 

1 2 s. 

The Daily News says: "It forms one of the best introductions to the 

principles of the science, and to its practical applications in the problems 

of modern, and especially of English, government and society.'* 

PAUPERISM : ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown 8vo. 

5s. 6d. 
The ATHENiEUM calls the work **a repertory of interesting and well 
digested information." 

SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 
" They will help to educate, not perhaps, parties, but the educators of 
parties" — Daily News. 
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FawCCtt. — continual. 

FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION: an Inquiry into the 
Causes which have retarded the general adoption of Free Trade 
since its introduction into England. Third Edition. 8vo. js. 6d. 
*' No greater service can be rendered to the cause of Free Trade than a 
clear explanation of the principles on which Free Trade rests. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett has done this in the volume before us with all his habitual 
clearness of thought and expression" — Economist. 

ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By 
Professor Fawcett, M.P., and Millicknt Garrett 
Fawcett. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

" They will all repay the perusal of the thinking reader" — Daily 

News. 

Fawcett (Mrs.) — Works by Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. WITH QUES- 
TIONS. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Daily News calls it "clear, compact, and comprehensive;" and 
the Spectator says t "Mrs. Fawcett* '/ treatise is perfectly suited to its 
purpose." 

TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8vo. y. 

" The idea is a good one, and it is quite wonderful what a mass of 
economic teaching the author manages to compress into a small space... The 
true doctrines of International Trade, Currency, and the ratio between 
Production and Population, are set before us and illustrated in a masterly 
manner." — AthenjEUM . 

Freeman (E. A.), M.A., D.C.L. — comparative 

POLITICS. Lectures at the Royal Institution, to which is 

added " The Unity of History/' being the Rede Lecture delivered 

at Cambridge in 1 072. 8vo. 14s. 

" We find in Mr. Freeman's new volume the same sound, careful, 

comprehensive qualities which have long ago raised him to so high a place 

amongst historical writers. For historical discipline, then, as well as 

historical information, Mr. Freeman's book is full of value" — Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

GoSChen. — REPORTS AND SPEECHES ON LOCAL TAXA- 
TION. By George J. Goschen, M.P. Royal 8vo. $s. 
" The volume contains a vast mass of information of the highest value." 

— ATHENiCUM. 

Guide to the Unprotected, in Every Day Matters Re- 
lating to Property and Income. By a Banker's Daughter. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 
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"Marty an unprotected female will bless the head which planned and 
the hand which compiled this admirable little manual. . . . This booh 
was very much wanted, and it could not have been better done." — 
Morning Star. 

Hamilton.— MONEY AND VALUE: an Inquiry into the 

Means and Ends of Economic Production, with an Appendix 

on the Depreciation of Silver and Indian Currency. By Rowland 

Hamilton. 8vo. i2r. 

" The subject is here dealt with in a luminous style, and by presenting 

it from a new point of view in connection with the nature and functions 

of money, a genuine service has been rendered to commercial science" — 

British Quarterly Review. 

HarwOOd. — DISESTABLISHMENT : a Defence of the Principle 
of a National Church. By George Harwood, M.A. 8vo. ia*. 

Hill.— OUR COMMON LAND : and other Short Essays. By 
Octavia Hill. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 
Contents: — Our Common Land. District Visiting. A More 
Excellent Way of Charity. A Word on Good Citizenship. Open Spaces, 
Effectual Charity. The Future of our Commons. 

Historicus.— LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted from the Times, with 
considerable Additions. 8vo. ?s. 6d. Also, ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Holland.— THE TREATY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND 
TURKEY FROM 1774 TO 1853. A Lecture delivered at Oxford, 
April 1877. By T. E. Holland, D.C.L., Professor of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Hughes (Thos.)— THE OLD CHURCH: WHAT SHALL 
WE DO WITH IT? By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Croun 
8vo. 6s. 

JCVOnS. — Works by W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in University College, London. (For other 
Works by the same Author, see Educational and Philo- 
sophical Catalogues.) 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Second Edition, 

revised, with new Preface and Appendices. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

ik Professor Jroons has done invaluable serzice by courageously claiming 

political economy to be strictly a branch of Applied Mathematics, " 

— Westminster Review. 

PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. i8mo. is. 
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Laveleye. — primitive property. By Emile de 

Laveleye. Translated by G. R. L. Marriott, LL. B., with an 

Introduction by T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B. 8vo. 12s. 

M // is almost impossible to ovtr-cstimatc the value of the well-digested 

kncrwUiige which it contains ; it is one of t/ie most learned books that 

have been contributed to the historical department of the literature oj 

economic science." — ATHENAEUM. 

Leading Cases done into English. By an Apprentice 
of Lincoln's Inn. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 
" Here is a rare treat for the loi'ers of quaint conceits ', who in reading 
this charming little book will find enjoyment in the varied metre and 
graphic language in which the several tales are told, no less than in the 
accurate and pithy rendering of some of our most familiar ' Leading 
Cases. 1 " — Saturday Review. 

Lubbock.— ADDRESSES, POLITICAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., &c, &c. 
8vo, pp. 209. 8j. 6d. 
The ten speeches given are (1) on the Imperial Policy of Great 
Britain, (2) on the Bank Act of 1844, (3) on the Present System 
of Public School Education, 1876, (4) on the Present System of 
Elementary Education, (5) on the Ir coir e Tax, (6) on the National 
Debt, (7) on the Declaration of Paris, (8) on Marine Insurances, 
(9) on the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, and (10) on Egypt. 

Macdonell.— the land question, with special 

REFERENCE TO ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. By 
John Macdonell, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. iar. Od. 

Marshall.— THE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. By A. 
Marshall, M.A., Principal of University College, Bristol, and 
Mary Paley Marshall, late Lecturer at Newnham Hall, 
Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Martin.— THE STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK: A Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World, 
for the year 1880. By Frederick Martin. Seventeenth Annual 
Publication. Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The Statesman's Year-Book is the only work in the English language 
which furnishes a clear and concise account of the actual condition of all 
the States of Europe, the civilized countries of America, Asia, and 
Africa, and the British Colonies and Dependencies in all parts of the 
world. The new issue of the work has been revised and corrected, on tht 
basis of official reports received direct from the heads of the leading Govern- 
ments of the world, in reply to letters sent to them by the Editor. Through 
the valuable assistance thus gh'en, it has been possible to collect an amount 
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of information, political, statistical, and commercial, of the latest date, and 
of unimpeachable trustworthiness, suck as no publication of the same 
kind has ever been able to furnish, "As indispensable as Bradshaw." — 
Times. 

Monahan. — THE METHOD OF LAW: an Essay on the 
Statement and Arrangement of the Legal Standard of Conduct. 
By J. H. Monahan, Q.C. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
" Will be found valuable by careful law students who have fdt the 

importance of gaining clear ideas regarding the relations between the parts 

of the complex organism they have to study." — BRITISH QUARTERLY 

Review. 

Paterson. — the liberty of the subject and the 

LAWS OF ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SECURITY 
OF THE PERSON. Commentaries on. By James Paterson, 
M.A., Barrister at Law, sometime Commissioner for English and 
Irish Fisheries, etc. Cheaper issue. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. . 2Ij. 
' ' Two or three hours 1 dipping into these volumes, not to say reading them 
through, will give legislators and stump orators a knowledge of the liberty 
of a citizen of their country, in its principles, its fulness, and its modi- 
fication, such as they probably in nine cases out of ten never had before" 
—Scotsman. 

Phillimorc— PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS, 
from the Pandects. By John George Phillimore, Q.C. 8vo. 
1 6 j. 

Rogers.— COBDEN AND POLITICAL OPINION. By J. E. 
Thorold Rogers. 8vo. ior. 6d. 
" Will be found most useful by politicians of every school, as it forms a 
sort of handbook to Cob Jen's teaching." — Athene UM. 

Stephen (C. E.)— the service of the poor; 

Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establish- 
ment of Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By 
Caroline Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
" The ablest advocate of a better line of work in this direction that we 
have ever seen." — Examiner. 

Stephen. — Works by Sir James F. Stephen, K.C.S.I., Q.C. 

A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Third Edition 
with New Preface. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. (Crimes and 

Punishments.) 8vo. i6j. 
" We feel sure that any person of ordinary intelligence who had never 
looked into a law-book in his life might, by a few days 1 careful study of 
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Stephen . — continued. 

this volume, obtain a more accurate understanding of the criminal law, 
a more perfect conception of its different bearings, a more thorough 
and intelligent insight into its snares and pitfalls, than an ordinary 
practitioner can boast of after years of study of the ordinary text* 
books and practical experience of the Courts unassisted by any competent 
guide" — Saturday Review. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENG- 
LAND. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. [New edition in the press. 

Stubbs.— VILLAGE POLITICS. Addresses and Sermons on 
the Labour Question. By C. W. Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of 
Granborough, Bucks. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s. 6d. 

Thornton. — Works by W. T. Thornton, C.B., Secretary for 
Public Works in the India Office : — 

ON LABOUR: Its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues; Its 
Actual Present and Possible Future. Second Edition, revised, 
8vo. 14c 

A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS : With the Outlines 
of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. New Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS AND COGNATE INDIAN 
TOPICS. With Map of Indian Railways. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Walker. — Works by F. A. Walker, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy and History, Yale College : — 

THE WAGES QUESTION. A Treatise on Wages and the 
Wages Class. 8vo. 14J. 

MONEY. 8vo. i6j. 

*' // is painstaking, laborious, and states the question in a clear ana 
very intelligible form. . . . The volume possesses a great value as a sort 
of encyclopedia of knowledge on the subject" — ECONOMIST. 

MONEY IN ITS RELATIONS TO TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 
Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

Work about the Five Dials. With an Introductory 
Note by Thomas Carlylr. Crown 8vo. 6x. 
"A book which abounds with wise and practical suggestions." — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
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WORKSCONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

Abbott.— A SIIAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR : An Attempt to 

illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of tbc 
City of London School. New and Enlarged Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
u Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakesfeare, 

but as tending to familiarize the reader with Elizabethan English in 

general."— ATHENJEVM. 

Breymann.— a French grammar based on philo- 
logical PRINCIPLES. By Hermann Breymann, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philology in the University of Munich late Lecturer 
on French Language and Literature at Owens College, Man- 
chester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Ellis.— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, FOR THE USE OF 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS AND LINGUISTS. By A. J. 
Ellis, B.A., F.R.S., &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. 6d. 

Fleay.— A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By the Rev. F. G. 
Fleav, M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d, 

Goodwin. — Works by W. \V. Goodwin, Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. 

SYNTAX OF THE GREEK MOODS AND TENSES. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
41 It is the best Gneh Grammar of Us size in the English language" — 
Athenaeum. 

Hadley.— essays philological and critical. 

Seleeted from the Papers of James Hadley, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in Yale College, &c 8vo. i6x. 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of 
English. Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hales, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature at King's College, London, 
&c. &c. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
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Helfenstein (James).— a comparative grammar 

OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES : Being at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the English Language, and com- 
prising Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modern English, 
Icelandic (Old Norse), Danish, Swedish, Old High German, 
Middle High German, Modern German, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, 
and Dutch. By James Helfenstein, Ph.D. 8vo. 18*. 

Masson (Gustave).— A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and English- 
French). Followed by a List of the Principal Diverging Deriva- 
tions, and preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. By 
Gustave Masson, Assistant-Master and Librarian, Harrow 
School. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Ha^f-bound. 6s. 
"A book which any student, whatever may be the degree of his ad- 
vancement in the language, would do well to have on the table close at 
hand while he is reading. '-Saturday Review. 

Mayor. — a bibliographical clue to latin lite- 
rature. Edited after Dr. E. Hubner. With large Additions 
by John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
"An extremely useful volume that should be in the hands of all 

scholars." — Athenaeum. 

Morris* — Works by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D., Member 
of the Council of the Philol. Soc., Lecturer on English Language 
and Literature in King's College School, Editor of " Specimens 
of Early English, " etc., etc. : — 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of 
the Language, and on Word-formation. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word-formation, Third 
Edition. i8mo. is. 6d. 

Oliphant.— the old and middle English. By 

T. L. Kington Oliphant, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 

A New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, of *' The Sources 

of Standard English." Extra fcap. 8vo. gs. 

"Afr. Oliphant' s bock is to our mind, one of the ablest and most 

scholarly contributions to our standard English we have seen for many 

years."— School Board Chronicle. "The book comes nearer to a 

history of the English language than anything we have seen since such a 

history could be written, without ccnjusion and contradictions" — 

Saturday Review. 
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Peile (John, M.A.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 

AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. Third 

and revised Edition. Crown 8vo. ior. 6d. 

"The book may be accepted as a very valuable contribution to the 

science of language*' — Saturday Review. 

Philology .-—THE JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLAS- 
SICAL PHILOLOGY. Four Vols. 8vo. I2j. 6a\ each. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series. Edited by 
John E. B. Mayor, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
4*. 6d. (Half-yearly.) 

Roby (H. J.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
FROM PLAUTUS TO SUETONIUS. By Henry John 
Roby, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
In Two Parts. Second Edition. Part I. containing : — Book I. 
Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. Book III. Word Formation. Ap- 
pendices. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d, Part II. — Syntax, Prepositions, 
&c. Crown 8vo. ioj. 6V. 
11 The book is marked by the clear and practical insight of a master in 
his art. It is a book which would do honour to any country." — 
AtheNjEUM. "Brings before the student in a methodical form the best 
results of modern philology bearing on the Latin language. " — SCOTSMAN. 

Schmidt.— THE RYTHMIC AND METRIC OF THE 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. To which are added, the Lyric 
Parts of the "Medea" of Euripides and the "Antigone" of 
Sophocles ; with Rhythmical Scheme and Commentary. By 
Dr. J. H. Schmidt. Translated from the German by J. W. 
White, D.D. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Taylor. — Works by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A.:— 

ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. With Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 

The Times says: — " The learning and industry displayed in this 
volume deserve the most cordial recognition. The ultimate verdict of 
science we shall not attempt to anticipate ; but we can safely say this, that 
it is a learned book which the unlearned can enjoy, and that in the de- 
scriptions of the tomb-builders, as well as in the marvellous coincidences 
and unexpected analogies brought together by the author, readers of every 
grade may take delight as well as philosophers and scholars" 

WORDS AND PLACES ; or, Etymological Illustrations of 
History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Third Edition, revised and compressed. With Maps. Globe 
8vo. 6s. 

GREEKS AND GOTHS : a Study on the Runes. 8vo. 9s. 
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Trench. — Works by R. Chenbvtx Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. (For other Works by the same Author, see Theological 
Catalogue.) 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Eighth Edition, 

enlarged, 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
"He is," the ATHENifcUM says, "a guide in this department of 
knowledge to whom his readers may entrust themselves with confidence" 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures Addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, Winchester. 
Seventeenth Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 

ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Tenth Edition, revised 
and improved. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. Fifth Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. $x. 

Vincent and Dickson. — a HANDBOOK TO MODERN 
GREEK. By Edgar Vincent and T. G. Dickson. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. $s. 

Whitney.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By 
W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modern 
Languages in Yale College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" After careful examination we are inclined to pronounce it the best 
•rammar of modern language we have ever seen** — Scotsman. 

Whitney and Edgren.— a COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 

AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Correspon- 
dences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. Whitney, 
assisted by A. H. Edgren. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

The GERMAN-ENGLISH Part may be had separately. Price $*• 

Yonge.— HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Char- 
lotte M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." 
Cheaper Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
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Now publishing, in crown 8vo, price ax. 6d. each. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 

Edited by JOHN MORLEY- 

A Series of Short Books to tell people what is best worth knowing 
to the Life, Character, and Works of some of the 
great English Writers, 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.-JOHNSON. By Leslie 

STEPHEN. 
" The new series opens well with Mr. Leslie Stephen's sketch of 
Dr. Johnson. It could hardly have been done better, and it will convey 
to the readers for whom it is intended a juster estimate of Johnson than 
either of the two essays of Lord Macaulay."— Pail Mall Gazette 

ENGLISH MEN OP LETTERS.-SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. 

" The tone of the volume is exceilect throughout. — Athemeum. 
" We could not wish for a more suggestive introduction to Scott and 
his poems and novels." — Examiner. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.— GIBBON. By J. C. 

MORISON. 
" As a clear, thoughtful, and attractive record of the life and works 
of the rate* among the worid's historian^ it deserves the highest 
praise. — Examiner, 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.— SHELLET. By J. A. 

SYMONDS. 
" The lovers of this great poet are to be congratulated on having at 
their command so fresh, clear, and intelligent a presentment of the 
subject, written by a man of adequate and wide culture." — Atkctutum. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.— HUME. By Professor 

HUXLEY. 
" It may fairly be said that no one now living could have expounded 
Hume with more sympathy or with equal perspicuity." — Athenaum. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.— GOLDSMITH. By 

WILLIAM BLACK. 
" Mr. Black brings a fine sympathy and taste to bear in his criticism 
of Goldsmith's writings, as well as in his sketch of the incidents of his 
life. " — Athenaum. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS —DEFOE By W. Minto. 

"Mr. Minto's book is careful and accurate in all that is stated, and 
faithful in all that it suggests. It will repay reading more than once. " 
— Athenaum* 
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ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS; —BURNS. By Principal 
SHAIRP, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 

" It is impossible to desire fairer criticism than Principal Shairp's 

on Burns' s poetry None of the series has given a truer estimate 

either of character or of genius than this little volume. . . . and all who 
read it will be thoroughly grateful to the author for this monument to 
the genius of Scotland's greatest poet." — Spectator. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.-SPEN8ER. By the Very 
Rev. the Dean op St. Paul's. 

" Dr. Church is master of his subject, and writes always with good 
taste. " — Academy. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTEBS.-THACKEBAT. By 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

"Mr. Trollope's sketch is exceedingly adapted to fulfil the purpose 
of the series in which it appears. " — Athenctum. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. -BURKE. By John 
MO RLE Y. 

" Perhaps the best criticism yet published on the life and character 
of Burke is contained in Mr. Money's compendious biography. His 
style is vigorous and polished, ana both his political and personal 
judgment and his literary criticisms are just, generous, subtle, and in 
a high degree interesting." — Saturday Review. 
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